

JANUARY, 1905. 


The Monthly Greneral Meeting’ of the Society was lield on 
Wednesday, the 4th January, 1905, at 9-15 i*.m. 

The Hon. Justice F. E, Pargiter, IT A., T.O.S., President, 
in the (di air 

Tlie following mein hers were present: — 

Mr. J. Bathgate, Major W. J. l^ythell, R.E.', Bahu Manmolian 
# ' \.^hakravarti, Kai Sara t Ohandra Das Bahadur, Mr. F. Doxey, 
Ml*. G. 0. Dudgeon, Mr. R. L. Halhvard, Dr, W. C. Hossack, Mr. 

' H. H. Mann, Dr. M. M. Masoom, The Hon. Mr. Justice Saroda 
i Ohax’an Mitra, Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
; Sastree, Pandit Satis Cliandra Vidyahlmsana. 

I V-idtors: — Mr. H. Chandler, Mr. P. M.‘ Oho ad ry, Rev. Ekai 

Karaaguchi, Mr. B. T. Pell, and Mr. S. 0, Sanial. 

I "" The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

■ Sixty-nine presentations were announced. 

His Honour Sir A. H. L.^ Fraser, K.0.S.l.,^Lt.-CoL H. T. B. 

. Ramsden, LA., Mv. J. T, Rankin, Mr. vSukuinar Sen, Babu Muck- 
soodan Das, and Mi*. F. Turner, were ballotted for .and elegted 
0,rd inary Members, ; 

It was announced that Babu Roormall Goenka and Major A. H. 
Bingley, I.A., had expressed a wisli to withdraw from the Society. 

The President announced that he had, in accordance with the 
. . resolution passed at tlie last Council Meeting, that the objects 
which the Society decided to lend to the Trustees of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall for exhibition should be lent to them for exhibition 
during this cold season as soon as H.E. the Viceroy wished for * 
them — handed them ovei* to the Trustees, except the Asoka stone 
which the Trustees excluded. 

The President also announced that he had received six essays 
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. Tli(^ rollowiiio' new l){)6ks have been added to the Library 
from Jjnniary to Apial 190o. The coiitimiations of all the serials 
and works ill {)r«)gTess have been received. 

Abdul Wali, .Manlfd'L Etlinograpliical hTotes on the Mnliamina- 
dan Ckls^(^s of Ihnigal. [Bombai/. 1904] S°. 

]h:^priitti>d fro)H- f ile Jonnud <if iJie 
Socieiy of Bomlniy, voh VIL . 


PrescL by the Aiitltor. 

Abdur Rahman, H. [Almortaza or life of Hazrat 

All, the foiirth Olialif, with a map of xVrabia. In Urdu. ] 

' .[Amr?Aw/1901.] ■ 8®.' 

[Arabi Bol Ghah Parts I — II. A 

Treatise on current Ai“abic dialect in Egypt and Syria. In 
Urdu.] 1904] SL 

; . . [As-Siddi(} or the life of Abu Bakr, 

the J ust, IstOluilif, wdth a map of ancient Arabia. • In Urdu.] 
1901.] 8®, 


^ [Kitab nn ISTahv. A Treatise' on Axubic 



Syntax, In Urdu.] [Az/wtor, 1903.] 8^ 

^ . [Kitab LIS Sarf. A Treatise on Arabic 

Etymology. In Urdu.] [Az/mfeur, 1904] SL 

jftw, [Safarnamai Beladi Islamai, Part I. 

Ill Urdu.] [pimntsm\ 1905,] Sk 

Fresd, by the Aidhor, 

fbul ft AEi Fiiami, HkmkJu (f) [Persian Ms. 

9^ .kbari* voL II.] 8®. 

Presd. by 8yed Shamsul Htida, 

, ^^^^i^^pox-t^oi’entino. Paleoiitologia Argentina. 

Schwar.1904 8'’® 

/ ^ Presd, by tlm Vniversidacl de la Plata 



ernier, Francois. Travels in the Mogul Empire, A.D. 1656- 
1668... A revised and improved edition based upon IrTiiig 
U:;' Brock’s translation by . A. ' Constable; 1891*.' SA' 

. . Fresd, hy fJie MaJ-mrafa of Ti2^pera. . 

rnoulii, tb d* Die erhaltenen Darstelliingeii Alexanders des 
(jrossen. Eiii ISTaclitrag* znr gTiecliischen Ikonograpliie* 

im 8k 

yliei . De» General, Le Palais d' Angkor Yat, ancienne 

residence des rois Klimers. Hanoi, 1903, 8k 


latta, Bjuja .Natln Maricliika, A gloss on Bramliasntrn,,, 
^ Edited by Ratna Gopal Bbatta, Ease. I, p/c. 

Benaref^^ 1905. etc, Sk 

Ohmehliamha San.di'rif Seriefi, No, 86\ 

lattamalla. Ikliyatacandrika ...Edited by sS, P. Y. Ranga- 
nathasvami Ayyavaralugaru, Benares, 1904. Sk 

GlunMamha Sanshif Series, No, 82, 

^agdOHr Francis William. A Brief History of Ancient and 
.1 Modern India, finni the earliest peiaod of antiquity to the 
termina.tion of the late Maliratta. War. London, 1805. fob 

Presd, by HH, the Ma.hmn.ja, of Tippera, 

TiESLAiT . — Siadthihliotheh Verzeiclmis der arabisclien, persis- 

clj.en, turkisclien imd hebraisclren Plandscbriften der Stadt- 
bibliotlrek zn Breslau. Yon C. Broekelmann. . 

Breslau, 1903. 8k 

lUTiSH Mcsgum. The Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hindii- 
stiin...By S. Lane-Poole. Edited hy R. S. Poole. 

London, 1892. 8k 

' Presd, by BI,H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

fACHARr First and ^Second Reader. ^ Shillong, 1904 S'". 

Fresd, hy the Oovt, of Assam, 

. Town. — Geological Oomimission, Index to the Annual 

Reports... for the years 1896-1903. Compiled by E, H, L. 
Sclnvarz. Oape Town, 1904 8k 

Presd, hy the Oeological Gommission, Gape Town, 
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Oastex, R. Le Peril japenais en Indo-Oliiiie. RMexioiis poli- 
tiqnes et militalrek Paris, [1904.] S"’. 

Oliailtepie da ia Saassaya, p. D. ■ Manuel d’histoire des reli- 
gions. Tradnit de r allemand, eta Pam, 1904. 8^. 

OonghJs iNTiai.xATroNAL DE BoTAKiQiTE \ YiExxE .1909. Texte 
sjnopticpie des documents destines a servir de base aiix 
debats tin Coiigres International de Nomenclature Botaiiiqne 
de Vienne 1905, presente an noin de la coiiiniission interna- 
tionale de nonienclatixre botaniqiie par J. Briquet. 

BerUn, 1905. 8". ^ 

Presd, hy the Congress^ 

Cordier, Henri. Histoire des relations de la OMne avec les 
puissances ocoideiitales, 1860-1902. 3 yols. ' 

Pam, 1901-1902. 

Ooyajc©^ #1. 0. Tbe spirit of the Gathas. A lecture, 

[Bonihay, ,] 12 °. 

The Qcitlia Society^ s PnhUci'Mons, N 

Preset hy the Triistees of the Parsee Fcmcliayet, Bombay, 

Deussen, Paul Erinnerangen an Indien....Mit einer Karte, 
16 Abbildiiifgen und eiiiem Anliaiige.-^‘‘ On tlm Philosophy of . 
the Vedanta in its relations to occidental Metaphysics.” 

Kiel, Leipzig, 1905. 8°. 

Doumer, Paul L’Indo-Chine fran^aise — Sonyenirs, 

Paris, im, 41 

D%ly, Sir Charles. Views of Calcutta and its environs, 
London, 1848. foL ^ 

Fresd, hy KM, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

DrahyayaB.a. The Srauta-Sutra of lOrahyayana with the Oom- 
nientary of Dhanyiri. Edited by, J. N. Reuter. Part I, 
Linnhm, 1904, etc, 41 

JReprinted from the ‘ Acta Societatds^^Sneniiamm FemiimP 

Fresd, hy Alessrs, Lnzac Co, 

Duckworth, W. L. H. Morphology and Anthropology. A hand- 
Imok foi’ students, Oamhridge, 1904. 81 


Dupuy, d. Th. La Peste. ^Itnde critique des moyens prophylaeti- 

ques actuels. Paris, 1904. 81 
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Button, Clarence Edward. Bartliquakes in the light of the New 

Seismology. : ^ 

liNCYOloi^LV Beimkioa. T»«. fditta. .Nsw Totames. (H»l» 
-Index.) llyols. Bdmh-mgh, 1902-03. 4 . 

Filchner, Wilhelm. Ein Ritt iiher den Pamir. BerUn, 190.3. 8°. 



I Translated into (a uzarati from 
immencement up to the reign of King 
appendix containing an account ot tne 
* Ayesta Piihlavi and other Persian hooks, 
Modi. IBombay}. 1904. 8°. 

Trustees of the Parsee Panchaijet, Bombay. 


L’Art greco-bonddhiqtie da Gandhara 
de r'iulltience classique^ dans 1 art 
et de rBxtreme-Orieiit. voi. i, etc. 


Poucher, A., L 

les origin.es 
de rinde t. 
Pam, 1905, 


itude siu< I'iconograplne bonclcmique ae irnue u ap... 

des textes inedits. Pans, 190o. 8 . 

Presd. by the Antlior^ 

Gaillard. L. Nankin dto et dWjonrd ’hni. Aper^u historiqne 
et gdographiqne. Ohang-Hat, 1903. 

Varietes Sinvhgiques, JSo. 

Nanldn port onyert. Ohang Hat, 1901. 8 . 

Varietes Sinohgiqnes No. lb. 

Galpin 

J^eiu Mo'veih Gtmn, 190«>. 8 . 

Prfssd. by the Yale University. 

^ of ; 

Neie-Gasth-u^n-Tyne, 1»0U. » . 

Freed, by H.H. the Maharaja of T^en 






CtKOUX^ICAL S 1 TR. 71 OY OF THF DOMINION OF CANADA/ Map sKowillg 
mo anted Police Stations in the North-West territories. 

1904 S-sL foL 

Presd, 'hj the Survey. 

Gibbon, Edward. The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Blinpire . . . Edited . . . with introduction, notes, appendices, 
and index, Idj J. B. Bury. 7 roLs. London, 1900-1902. 8 °. 

Grtinwodcl, Albert. Buddhist Art in India. Translated... by A. 
C, Gibson. Revised and enlarged by J. Burgess. 

London, 1901, 8°. 

Presd, hy H,H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

HdBCkel, Ernest. The Wonders of Life, A popular study of 
Biological Philosophy. Supplementary voliime to “The Rid- 
dle of the Universe Translated by J, McCabe. 

London, 1904 8 °. 

Presd, by the Author, 

Hamilton, Anthony. Memoirs of Count Grainmont... Edited, 
with notes, by Sir Walter Scott, With portrait of the author 
and... other etchings by L. Boisson after original designs hy 
0. Delort. London, 1896, 8 °. 

Presd, hy II,JE[, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

HarcOUtt, Lieut, A. The New Guide to DMhi. Allahabad, 1866. 8 °, 

Hava, lieD^ Pr, J. G. Arabic-English Dictionary for the use of 
students. Beyrut, 1899. 8^, 

Havellj E. B. A Handbook to Agra and the Taj, Sikandra, Fateh- 
pur-Sikri and the neighbourhood...With...inustrations, etc, 
London^, 1904. 8 *^, 

Haalitt, W. Carew. Faith and Folklore. A Dictionary of National 
Belief, Superstitions and Popular Customs, past and cunent, 
with their classical and fox'eign analogues, desciibed and illus- 
trated, etc, 2 vols. London, 1905. 8 ^, 

Hedin, Sven. Scientiiic Results of a journey in Central Asia ' 
1899-1902, Text, vol. 1, etc. Maps, voL 1, etc, 

Stockholm, [1904, etc,'] 4°. 



HeriSOg, Maximilian and others. I, .Does Latent or Dormant 
Plague exist where the disease is endemic. By M. Herzog 
and 0 . B. Hare. 11 . Broncho- Pnuemonia o£ Cattle : Its asso- 
ciation with B. Bovisepticiis. By P, G. Woolley and W. 
Soii'ell. 111 . Keport one Pinto — Pano Blanco. By P. G. 
Woolley. lY. STotes on Analysis of the water from the 
l^Ianila water-supply. By C. L. Biss Y. Frambcesia* Its 
occiuTeiice in Isatives of the Philippine Islands. By P. G, 
Woolley. ManllcL 1904. 8°. 

Presd, hy the Bureau of Govt Laboratories^ Mamla. 

Hilal al-Sabi. The Historical Remains of Hilil al-Sabi. Pirst 
part of his Kitab al-wnzara. — Gotha Ms. 1756 — and Fragment of 
his History 389-393 A. H.— B. M. Ms., Add 19,360.— Edited 
with notes and glossary by H. P. Amedroz. Leyden, 1904. 8®. 

Hirsch L Auctions-Catalog yon griechischen und r5.mischen 
Mnnzen sclionster Erhaltung. No. XII. Munchen, 1904. 8°. 

Presd. hy tlie Publisher. 

Hirth, P, China and the Roman Orient: researches into their 
ancient and medianutl relations as represented in old Chinese 
records, Leipsie, Munich^ 1885. 8°. 

Hochreutiner, B, P. G. Plantee Bogorienses exsiccatje. Noyee yei 
minus Oognitas quae in Horto Botanico colnntur. 

\Batamaf\ 1904, 8°. 

Presd. hy the Botanic Insfikiie of Buitenzorg. 

Huisman, M. La Belgique commerciale sous Tempereur Charles 
YI. La Compagnie d’Ostende. iStude historique de politi- 
que comm.erciale et coloniale. B^'uxelles, Paris, 1902. 8°. 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson. A Brief History of the Indian 
Peoples... Twenty-third edition, etc. Oxford, 1903, 8° 

Ibn Tbofail. Hhyy Ben Yaqdhan. Roman philosophique d’lbri 
Thofail. Texte arabe publie d’apres un nouyeau manuscrit 
ayeclesyariantes des anciens textes et traduction fran9aise par 
L. Gauthier. Alger, 1900. 8°. 

% * ■* * 

Jack, R. Logan. The Back Blocks of China. A narrative of 
experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, Tibetanos 
Bhans and Kaehins between Shanghai and the Iirarradi. 
London, 1904, 8°. * ^ 

JackSOHj Sir Charles. A YindicaMon of the'’’ Marquis of Dal- 
‘ housie’s Indian administration, ^ 



JiM'ASP. Piiiiiavi, Pa/.end and Persian Texts with Gujarati rraiis- 
literatioii of the Pahlavi Jama spi, English and Gujarati trans- 
lations with notes of the Pahlavi Jainaspi, Gujarati traiislatioj} 
of the Persian Jamaspi and English translation of the Pazend 
Jamaspi hy Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Bombay^ 1908. 8° 

Presib by the Trustees of the Parsee Pancliayet^ Boiuhay. 

Janet, Cherles. Anatomie du gaster de la Mjriiiica. ' Buhru', 
Paris ^ 1902, 8®. 

^ Essai sur la constitution niorpliologique de la tete 

de I’insecte, Paris^ 1899, 8^, 

: . fitndes sur les fourmis, les guepes et les aheilles, ISTote^ 

14. Kapports des aniinn.iix myiniecophiles avec les fourniis. 
Limoges, 1897. 8°, 

. Observations sur les gu%)e^s. Paris, 1903, 8°, 

^ }0g 3’apports des Lepisniides mjrmecophiles avec 

les fourmis. Paris, 1896. 8° 

E'xL'wlt des Com-ptes rendus liebdoniadaires des Seances 
de VAcadhnie de Sciences, 

Presd, by the AHtho7\ 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. The Ancient Iranians according to 
Herodotus and Straho, A comparison with the Avesta and 
other Parsee books. Bombay, 1904, 8°. 

Pi'esd, by the Trustees of the Parsee PancJidyet, Bombay', 

Joret, Charles. Les Plantes dans Fantiquite et an Mojen &ge. 
Histoire, usages et symbolisme, etc. Paris, 1904. 

Jumpy Captain R. Views in Calcutta, London, 1887, 4° 

Presd, by HM, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

Kittel, Br. F. A Grammar of the Kannada language in English 
comprising the three dialects of the language — ancient, 
media3val and modern. Mangalore, 1908. 8^ 

Knighton, William. The Private Life of an Eastern King, 
Compiled for a. member of the household of his late Maje>sty, 
Kussir-ii-deen, King of Onde, . . . Kew edition, revised. 

. London, 1856. 8^. 


Presd. by MM. the Maharaja of Tippera, 
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Kuniait. Die Hasimijjit des Kumait. HeraiisgegebeUj iibersetzt 
uiid eiiaiitert von J. Horovitz, Leiden, 1904, 8°. 

Lee-Waril6r, :6Vf William. Tbe Life of the Marquis of Dalbousie. 

, 2 vols. . London, 1904. 8°. 

LodgOj IMniund, Portraits of Illustrious Pervsoiiages of Great 
Britain..ewitb biograpbical and historical memoirs of their 
lives and actions. Text, 4 a^oIs. Plates, 1 voL 
London, 1823-25. 4^, & foL 

Fresd, by II,H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

Lotis Pierre, pseud, [ie. Julien Viaud]. Vers Ispahan. 0m» 
quieine edition. Paris, 1904., 8*^. 

Liibko, Dn Wilhelm. Outlines of the History of Art,,. Edited, 
minutely revised and largely reAvritteii by B. Sturgis. 2 a^oIs. 
Lo7idon, 1904, 8^. 

Ludwig, Ernest, The Visit of the Teshoo Lama to Peking. Chdeii 
Lung’s Inscidptioii, Translated by E.- Ludvag, 

Peking, 1904. 8°. 

Fresd, by the Translaton 

McOulloch, J. B. A Treatise on the principles fJiid practical 
influence of Taxation and the Fundiiig system. 

London, 1845. 8°. 

Fresd, hy JS,H, the Maharaja of Tippent, 

Macgeorge? G. W, Ways and Works in India, being an account 
of the puldic works in that conn try' from the earliest times up 
to the present day. Westramster, 1894. 8°. 

McMiUE, Charles W. Famine Truths, — Half Truths, — Untruths, 
OahuUa, 1902. 8®, 

Fresd, by the A^d:l^or, 

5Sall6SOE, Golonel G, B. The Decisive Battles of India fiom 1746- 
to 1849 inclusive. W ith a portrait. . . a map, and . . .plans. >Secoiid 
edition, Avith an additional chapter. London, 1885. 8*^. 

Fresd, by H,II, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

Manlfsanhita oh iisSTiTi'TES OP Maxu. Commented and edited by 
Pandit Gangadhur Kaviratiia Kaviraj* 

l^Baharampur, 1883.] 8°. 

2 ’ ’ ■ . 




■ io- • ■ 

MartiBs' Montgoiaerj, TIae Historj, Antiquities, Topography, and 
..Sta-tistiGS' of Eastern India; comprising the districts of Behar, 
Slialiabad, Bhagalpoor, Goruckpoox% Dinajepoor. Parniya. 
Kiingpoor and Assani, 'VoL IL London, IS'AS, 

Fresd, hy H,H, the 2Iaharaja of Tipjjeru. 

Meerwaldt, Ji Hi Handleiding tot de beuefeniiig der Bataksche 
TaaL Leiden, 1904. 

Presdu by the BirecMiir de V Bnseigriement den cidl;et> et de T 
Industrie aum Indes neeflandaises, 

Morg'aiiy J. de. Eouiiles a Daliclioiir en 1894-1895. 

JHenne, 1903, , fol. 

Nilaka9.t]hLa Yaniivara, The Advaita Pari jatah... published hy 
R. Shankar Wariyer. Bombay^ 1901, 

etc. [Ski Soiibhagya Lahari, g^ri 

VisnimaTaratnastiitih, Advaitakata Aryasati and S'ri Hari- 
bhaktimaraiida Stuti.] Benares, 1902. 8^. 

Presd, hy the Author. 

O^OoBBOr, V. C. Scott. The Silken East. A record of life and 
travel in Burma.,.. With... illustrations, etc. 2 vols. 

London, 1904. 8®' • 

Oldham, 0, F, The Sun and the Serpent. A coiitribiition to the 
history of Serpent- Worship. London, 190h, S'*. 

Presd, hy ike Author, 

Orloff, N. A, Die Eroberung der Maiidschnrei durch die Trans- 
baikal-Kasaken iin Jahre 1900.,,.Deiitgch von Ullrich, etc, 
8tmssh%irg,1904i, 8°. 

Parrot, G eorge and Chipie2, Charles. A History of Art in Ancient 
Egypt From the French... Illustrated with... engravings... 
and ...plates. Translated and edited by W\ Armstrong, 2 
vols.' London, 1883. ST 

« — — A History of Art in Ohaldsea and Assyria. From the 
French... Illustrated with... engravings... and... plates. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. Armstrong. 2 vols. London, 1884. 8®. 

. History of Art in Phcenicia and its dependencies. Fi’oin 

. the , French . . . Illustrated ■ ■ with, . . . engravings . , . and . . . plates. 
Translated and edited- by : W.’ Armstrong. 2 vols. 
r London, im,' 8T ' • 

' Presd, hy Sfl, the Maharaja of Tippera. 
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Petrie, W. M. Flinders. Methods and Aim.s in Arc‘li,-Bology...Kitli 
... illustrations. London, 1904. 8°. 

Pfeifer, Dr, W. Tlie Physiology of Plants. A treatise iipoii the 
Metabolism and sources of energy in Plants.,. second fully 
revised edition, translated and edited by A, J. Ewart. With../ 
illustrations. 2 vols. Ornford, 1900, 8°. 

Piassetsky, P. Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China... 
Translated by J. Gordon- Cmnmiiig. 2 vols. London, 1884. 8“ 

PiettCj Edouard. Consequences des mouvements seisiniques des 
regions poiaires. Angers, 1902. 8^. 

— . jStudevS d’Ethnographie prehistorique : — VI. hTotions 

eornplenientaires siir rAsylimi. YII. Classification des 
sediments formes dans les cavernes pendant I’age du renne, 
Paw, 1904 8° 

Dxtrait de V Anthfopologie,’^'^ 

. Gravure du Mas d’Azil et statuettes de Menton. 

Fans, 1902. 8° 

Extra it des Bnlletins et Memoires de la Societe 
diAnfhropologie de Faris, 1902, 

Les Causes des grandes extensions giaciaires aux 

temps pleistocenes. Parts, 1902. 8°. 

Dxfrait des Bulletins et Memoires de la Societe 
d* Anfliropologie Paris, 1902, 

. Notice sur M. Edouard Piette. Vannes, 1903. 8°. 

— . Sur une gravure du mas-d’AziL [Pa?i9,] 1903. 8° 

Freed, by the Author, 

Pit. Eenige proeven met phosphorzuur-bemesting. 

Baiaria, 1905. 8°. 

Presd, by the Botanic Instil aft, Butte nzory. 

Police Coiiuissiox. Report of the Indian Police Commission 
1902-03. With Resolution. Simla, 1903. 4°. ^ 

QniroSs Pedro Fernandez de. The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez 
de Quires, 1595 to 1606, Translated and edited by Sir C. 
^[arkhani. 2 vols. London, 1904. 8®, 

ILahluyt Society's Publications, Second series, No, 14, 

Presd. by the Government of India, Norm Department, 
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Roinach, Solomon. La Collection Piette an * mnsee de Saint- 
Germain, ■ ^Faris, 1902. '8° ' 

Fxtrcdt de la Bevtie A^'chiologique, 

Fresd.hy ilie Author. 

Ribbe, Carl Zwei Jalire nnter den Kannibalen der Saiomo- 
Iiiseln. Reiseerlebnisse unci Scliildernngen you Land imd 
Leiiten. Dresden-Blaseioitz, 1903. 8^. 

Rickards* R. India ; or Pacts submitted to illustrate the charac- 
ter and condition of the native inhabitants, Avith .suggestions 
for reforming the present system of Governmeiir. "VoL I, 
Yol II, Pts. 2-3. London, 1829, 8° 

Presd. by H.H, *tlie Maliamjd of Tifpera,' 

Ritchie, Leitch, Wanderings by the >Seme, from Rouen to the 
Source . . , With , . . engravings from draAvings by J . M. W. T urner. 
London^ 1Q26. 8^. 

Sacco, Federico. I Molluschi dei terreni terziarii del Piemonte 
e della Ligimia, . . . Considerazioni generali. Indice generale 
delFopera. Torino, 1904. 4°, 

Fresd, by the Author. 

Salt, Henry. TAventy-four views in St. Helena, the Cape, India, 
Ceylon, The Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt, From drawings 
by H. Salt. Text and plates. London, 1809, 1822. 4 & foL 

Fresd. by JS.H. the Maharaja of Ti^^pera. 

SaEkaraEatlda, S^ri Brahmasutradipika... Edited by Rama Sastri 
Tailanga. Fasc. 1, etc. Be 7 iares, 1904, etc. 8°. 

Be-nares Sanshidt Series, No. 91. 

Schimper, A. F. W. Plant-Geography upon a Physiological 
Basis... The authorised English translation by W. R. Fisher 
...Revised and edited by P. Groom... and I. B, Balfour. With 
...illustrations. Oxford, 1903. 8^ 

Scott, Bev. J. E. In Famine Land. Observations and experiences 
in India dmung the Great Drought of 1899-1900. 

' New. Yo^dc, Londo7i^ 1904, 8° 

Shakespeare, William. The Pictorial Edition of the works of 
- Shakespeare. Edited by C. Knight. 8 vols. Lo^idon, ( ). 8^ 

Fresd, by JELM. the Maharaja of Tippera. 
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Smithf Vincent A. Tlie Baiij History of India, from 600, ' B..C. to 
tile Mnliammadaii Conquest, including tlie iiiyasion of Alex- 
ander the Great. Oxford^ 1904. 8®. 

Sorensen, .S. An , Index ■ to the names in the Mahi,bharata with 
and a Concordance to the Bombay and 
Calcutta editions and P. C. Ki 03 ^'s translation. Pt. I, etc. 
London, 1904, etc. 4®. 

SpillDGtMli, Joseph, Burch Asien. Ein Buch . mit vielen Bildern 
fiir die Jiigend...Zweite, yermehrte Auflage, 2 yols. 

Stoin, M.A. Map showing portions of the territory of Khotan 
and adjoining regions... 1900-1901. (-) [1904.] S-sh. ioX^ 


Fresd. hy tJie Aiithon 

-Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan. Personal narrative of a 


journey of archieological and geographical exploration in 
Chinese Tui’kestan. London, 1903. 8°. 

Stockholm. — AcadSmie Eoijal Suedoue des 8cteuces, Les Prix Kobe 
en 1901. Stochholm, 1904. 8°. 

Presd. hy the Academy, 

Strong, Richard P. Protective inoculation against Asiatic Chol- 
lera. — ^An expeiimeiital study. Manila, 1904, 8^. 

Bureau of Government Labor at (rr leu, Manila, No, 16. 

-Some Questions relating to Virulence of Micro-organisms, 


with particular reference to their immunizing pow'ers, 

Manila^ 1904. 8=^. 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No, 21, 

Presd, hy the Bureau* of Govt, Laboratories, Manila, 

Subha^ita-Samoraha. Edited by Cecil Bendail. Louvain 1905. 8^. 
EMraitdu ^Museo7i ^Nouvelle Birie, JW. 

Presd, hy the Editor, 

Takteakalpadrumah. [Tantrakalpadmmab. Conn- 

piled by Kilakainala Vandyopadhyaya and revised by Pandit 
Syania Charan Kaviratna. Parts 4, 6 and 7. 

" Calcutta, Benares, 1900, 1903, 1905* 8*^. 

Presd. hy Bahu Kalihnsna Banerjee, 



VaiaMry^ Armiliiiis. ■ ; The Story of mj Struggles. The Memoirs 
of Aimmiiis Vambery. 2 ydIs. Ztondon. 1905. S"'. 

¥aiasittart, Henry. A NaiTatiye of the Transactions in Bengal, 
troiii the year 1760 to the year 1764 during the Hovermneiit 
of Mr, H. Vansittart, Published by himself. 3 vols. 

London, 1766. 8®. ■ 

Presd. by the Maharaja of Tipper a, 

Yenkatadhtari. Ijaksinisahasra...with the comiiientary called 
Balabodhiiii b}?^ SriiuYasa Pandit or Ravji Maharaja. Edited 
...by Rama Sastri Tailanga. fasc. 1. etc. 

Benares, 1904}, etc, 8°. 

Ohoivkhamha Sanskrit Series, Ah. 84. 

¥i6UXj E. F. The Manufacture of Pottery in India. 

Bombay, 1905. 8°. 

Beprinted from the India^i Textile Journaiy 

Presd, by the Author. 

¥irarajendra Wadiar, Baja. [Rubbing of an Inscription re- 
cording an Elephant hunt of Ra ja Virarajendra Wadiar, the 
ruler of Coorg from 1780-1809. With a translation.] foL 

Presd. by the Oovt, of India, Home Dept, 

¥oelckcr, John Augustus. Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture. liondo??-, [1893.] 8^. 

Presd. by S.H. the Maharaja of Tipper a. 

Wetmore, Monroe Mchols. The Plan and scope of a Vergil 
Lexicon, with specimen articles. A thesis, etc. 

New Haven, Conn., 1904, 8°, 

Presd, by the Yale University, 

WhBVTJ, Wm. B. Some Observations on the Biology of the 
Cholera Spirillum. Manila, 1905. 8°. 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No, 19, 

Presd. by the Bureau of Oovt. Laboratories, Manila, 

*Wigina 31 , H. J. Rorako — Ormogarpum Glabrum T. et B. ' var. 
Minahassana. Batavia, 1905. 8°. 

Presd, by the Botanic Institute of Buitenzorg, 
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Williaiias, H. W.; Select views in. G-reece with elaesical illiistra- 
, ■ tions, 2'vols. London^ 1829. ,foh , 

WilsoHj Professor. Scotland Illustrated in a series of eighty views 
from drawings by John 0. Brown, William Brown, and other 
Scottish artists, with letter-press descriptions and an essay on 
the scenery of the Highlands. Londmi^ 1850, 8°. 

Fresd^ hy H.M. the Maharaja of Tipj>er a, 

WollastOE, Arthur IST. A Complete 'Engiish-JPersian Dictionary, 

, etc. London. 

WiisteEfeld, JDr. Ferdinand. Yergleichungs-Tabellen der muham- 
madanischen iind christlichen Zeitrechnung nach dem ersten 
Tage jedes niuhammedanischen Monats berechnet und iiii 
Auftrage und auf Kosten der Deutschen Moi’genlandischen 
Gesellschaft heransgegeben von Dr. F. Wiistenfeld. 

Leipzig^ 1903. 4®. 

Wyciierlsy, William. The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Con- 
gTeve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar. With biographical and cri- 
tical notices by D. Hnnt. A new edition. London^ 1855. 8®. 

Presd, hy M.M. the Maharaja of Tipper a. 

Zendavesta* The PahlaVi version of Yasna IX. Edited with 
collation of ‘MSS. A literal Translation into English,... notes 
and an introduction by Manekji Bamanji Davar. 

Leipzig, 1904<. 8 ®. 

Presd. hy the Trustees of the Parsee Panohayet, Bombay, 
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Foitr rmi\Qo^pef‘ Plate Charters of the Sommamit Kings of Koiala 
(and Kataha?), — Bij Ganga Mohan La>skar, M. A. 

These four charters, each consisting of three copper-plates, 
were sent a few iiioiiths ago from the Patna Sta^te in the Central 
Provinces to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the task of deci- 
phering them was entrusted to me. They form an addition to the 
series of six charters of the Soinavamsi Kings edited or re-edited 
by Mr. Fleet in the Epigraphia Indica (Volume III, pages 823 to 
359). Four* of the published charters were granted by Mah§-* 
Bhavagupta I, one by Maha-g'ivagupta and the last by Maha- 
Bliavagupta II. Of the four new charters one belongs to the first 
and the remaining three to the second of these kings. Thus we 
now possess five land-grant charters of Maha- Bhavagupta I, four 
of his son Maha-S'ivagupta and one of the latter’s son Maha-Bhava- 
gupta II. A copper-plate charter granted by Puhja, a feudatory 
chief under Maha-Bhavagupta II, in the 13th year of the latter’s 
reign, has been edited by Dr. Kielhorn in Epi. Indica, Volume IV. 
(page 254, &c.). 

The language and forms of expx’essions of the new charters 
are much the same with those employed in the old ones. The 
characters in which they are inscribed are the same. They do not 
bring out any new important facts about the history or the iclentifi cap- 
tion of the grantors, except the names of the villages granted and 
a tew other minor details scarcely worthy of notice. The his- 
torical and paiaeographical remai*ks made by Mr. Fleet on the 
old records apply equally to. the new ones. Vet a few words may 
not he unnecessary to serve as an introduction to the account of the 
newly-discovered copper-plates given in the following pages. 

Mr. Fleet calls his charters as A, B, 0, D, E and F ; the iie^ 
ones may be , named G, H, I and J i*espectively. These ten 
charters, together with the one granted by Puhja, are the 
only records that we possess of this dynasty. They disclose 


2 Charters of ifie Scmavanm Kings. [Jamiaiy, 1905. 

+0 ns tho names ' of ■ four successire kings, W S'rvagnpta, 

r^rMla Sva-upta I alias Ja-namejaya, Maha-biva- 

glxpta alias and (4) Maka-Bhavagupm 

m4a.. Bach of tke first three .vas the 

Phexr call themselres as members of the boma. knla (,mnai lace; 
and as the ‘lords of the three -Kalingas.’ They grant hmds 
in the different districts of the Ivosala country.^ In the gianB 
B 0 and D, issued in the thirty-first^ year of his imgn, ilaha- 
Bhayao'upta. is referred to by the title KoSalendra (lord of kosala). 
Charter 1 is said to have been written by a, clerk oi the ofcce ot the 
Sister forteace and war’ of the Bosnia conntiw. _ These tacts 
prove beyond \lonbt that these kings ruled over ’ 

or at least a part of it. About five of the copper-plate ehartei a v eie 
LSISmv. ot ps;«. io 

the remaining five in the neighbourhood of KataU (or Outtnky 

S.Votaf» of M.M-S'mg.pU .»cl h» ™ 

Vinitapnra and Yavatinagara, towns or a, town on the IMahanadi 
river. ^ The village granted by the charter E_is said to be situated 
in Daksina-Tosala* which may be a mistake for Dahsina- 
Kosala or Southern KoMa. These facts show that it was Dak- 
shina-Ko&la (or southern KoMa), identifiable with the sonth- 
easterii parts of the Central Provinces, winch was included m 

tlift lviii<^doni of t]i6S6 king's. ' /-v • * i i 

Mn Fleet thinks that these kiuga ruled oyer Onssa also and 
had their capital at Kafak (Cuttack), and that hot! A mitapnra apd 
Yayitinagara, the issuing places of the charters of Maha-ff ivagnpta 
and his son, wm-e identical with it. His view is_ based upon the 

word “Yiiaya-kataka,” which is applied to the i^inug places ol 
Mahg-Bhavagupta I’s chartera. He considers it to be a iiroper 
name denoting the modem toivn Outtnk. The collocation 
in which the term ocenrs would suggest another meaning. The ex- 
pressions f^srq^scasrf and 


* The word Tosali as the name of some country in or near Onssa is as 
•old at least as tKe third century B.O. The f 

found in tlie version of Dhauli m Orissa are addressed to the officials at 
Tosal! The expressions ‘^TJbhaya Tcfealyam (i-.e., in both divisions of, 
Tosali) and Dak§ina Tosalyaiji Frahga (doubtful) visaye ” (ie., in the hrauga 
rcUayaov district in Southern Tosali) occur in an old copper-plate grant found 
in some Native State in Orissa. It is written in the old Gupta characteis 
and cannot be of a date later than the 5th Century A.D. It is clear from tlie 
above that Tosali was a country very near to, if not comprised in, the posses- 
'sions of the Somavaingi Hngs under notice. So wo cannot be tree from doubt 
when we take Dateina Tosnia as a mistake for Daksina Kobala (Soiithern 
Eosala). Only two small fragments of the plate mentioned above were found 
The inscription was very sadly damaged. Tlie name of any king could 
not be found. The few words that could lie satisfactorily deciphered con vinced 
me that it was certainly a land-grant charter. A seal was received with the 
above fragments. It was circular in shape and had a dinmoter of two-ancl-a- 
4ialf inches/ One face of it contained in its upper half a female figure, seated 
on a lotus, with two .elephants (one on each side) having their trunks up- 
lifted over her head. This, emblem is similar to that fomxd on the seals of 
the Somavaia^i kings under notice. There was a lino of muting below the 
emblem, but it was too much ^utnaged^to be diciphered. 


■■B 


Yol. I, 'No, 1,1 0Jiarfe7^s of the SoynavaniB 'Kmm, 

fKf .Q1 ‘ , : 

wolild, as tliej. stands meaa * from tlie giorioas 
camps of rietoiy pitclied at Mm^a^sima and Iram respeetiTelj,’ 
or from the cainirs of tdctorj of the king 

-who was residing at Miirasima and Irima, .'respectively.'’ Mr. 
M. M. Chakra vaiti. who assigns the charters to the centmy 
rather than to the llth as-, done by Mr. Fleet, objects to Mr. Fleet’s 
interpretation of the term and considers that these kings could 
not rule in Orissa, for at that date .kings of -the Cfangavaiiisa 
dynasty were masters of that province. 

■The title Tri-Kaliogidhipati (lord of the three Kalingas) used 
by, .these ' kings requires, a little .consideration. The word' 'Tri- 
Kalirjga ,is a vague term to vis. Bui it- seems to be . sure that it 
inclucled the whole of -Kalihga mth at least a few districts in the 
iieighhoiiihood.. hTo'w Kalinga was a strip of country between the . 
sea-coast and the 'Eastern Ohats. It extended 'to about Yizaga- 
patani in, the south. Its northern limit is said in 'the MaKabharata 
to be the river Yaitarani (mod. By terni),' which river and the 
Kalihga people the Pandavas are described to have i^eaclied at the 
same time on their southward progress from Bengal in the eoursa 
of pilgrimage. According to this account, Kali it ga would incliide 
a considerable portion of Orissa. But the limits of countries fluctu- 
ated from time to time and there is no certainty that the same 
river was the northern boundary of Kalihga also at the time of 
the inscriptions under notice. Be that as it may, we find in these 
inscriptions some points wdiich would indicate that Kosala was 
included ill the countries known as Tri-Kalihga (or the three 
Kalingas). Tlie grantors of these charte^rs have the title Tri- 
Kali hgadhipati attached to their names, but not the title Kosalendra 
(lord of Kosala), although they were undoubtedly the masters of 
the Kosala country. Indeed, by the latter title Maha-Bhavagupta I 
is referred to in charters B, G and D. But this title is not used . 
along with their n€.mes nor is it joined to the title Tri-Kalihga- 
dhipati, which is almost invariably prefixed to . their names. 
This seems to show that the title Tri-Kalihgadhipati was thought 
siihicieiit by these kings to imply their possession of Kosala also. 
It is therefore probable that Kosala, (f.e., Soutlierii Kosala) was 
included in Tri- Kalinga (three Kalingas). Thiis-we see that they 
possessed at least a part of’ Tri-Kalinga and therefore the title 
Tri-Kalihgadhipati was not altogether an honoiihc one as thought 
byMr.'M, M. Chakravarti. I do not mean, to say, however, that 
the whole of Tii-Kaliiiga was under their rule. That these kings 
held s way over what is now* called the Patna State is certain. T’wo 
of the 'visoj/as or districts are called Telatatta and Ohgatata (see 
Table). These names' imply that they were on the banks of the 
Tela (Mod, Tel) and the Ohgs (Mod. Ong) river. These rivers 
flow across the Patna State into the Mahanadi and are found on the 
maps. Hence the Patna State or a considerable part of it formed 
part of their kingdom, . ' 

If Mr. Fleet’s identifiQation of Yinitapura- and Tayitinagara 
with the town of Katak (Ciittuk) be correct, we may notice this’ 
fact. The issuing places of Maha-Bliavagupta I’s cliarteiB 'Ure ■' 





4 Oliarisrs of the SomammSi Kings. [January, 1905. 

Jfisrribed as ^ 1 The charters granted in the 8th and 9th 

•%Yliile tlie cliarters granted m tlie ^4tli and the -^bthjyeai. 

of thhatter’s reign and the one granted by his son are issued. 
YaySinagam. Taking Ifr. Fleet’s, view to be correct, we 

ma? say that ilaha-ffiyagupta, who was otherwise called Yayati 

chanced the name of his capital and called it alter liis own name 
as Yayatinagara (‘ city of Yayati’), and his son also continued the 

No’^rants of &Yvag-upta, the fet king, has come ^ 

He is not called Trikalihgadhipati, nor is the -word Maha (the 
Seat! prefixed to his name. This shows that the powers nnd 
posseslions of this dynasty were increased by 
His son Maha-S'ivagupta is said in one o_i ' f 

to bare defeated Ajapala (a king probably) in ^ pP,te of 

captm-ed-thiity-two big elephants. From the thud plate a. 
Charier H, which is the worst executed of the chaiteis, it ap- 
pet^ Hiat he defeated the Gedis and devastated them country 

^^I^^have made a tabular abstract of the whole senes of ten 
charters. This iriU facilitate their comparative study and will 
save the trouble of going through the records themselves. The 

al)sti’act is appended 'witli this paper. 

Some Details common, to tlie new Oharters (0, S, I, and J). 

As abeady stated, they were found somewhere in the Native 
State- of Patna attached to the Samhalpui' (hstrict m the Cential 
Provinces. Each charter consists of three plates strung togethei 
by a thick ring, the ends of which are joined in a circu- 
it seal. The seal hears in rehef a seated female fagm-e with 
two elephants with uplifted trunks. Other details of the seals 
cannot he well distinguished owing to the rust that, has acoum- 
culated upon them. The inscriptions are on both sides 
of the middle plate and on the inner sides of the hrst and tire 
third plate. In J, the inscription extends to the^outer side of 
the third plate. The characters employed are A igai-i of the noi’tn- 
em type and belong to that particular variety of it to ■which the 
name of Kutila has come to he applied. The engraving is usually 
deep and legible ; the letters do not usually show through on the 
opposite sides of tlie plates. Tlie language employed in tliese re- 
cords is Sanskrit ; and except for the benedictive, imprecatory and 
eulogistic verses, they are generally in prose _ throughout. A point 
of orthograpliy commoii to all tliese records is tlie use of v for o. 


Q.—F&m Gopper-Plaie Grant of the 6th year of MaM-Shava- 
gujpta's reign. 

The plates, the ring and the seal together weigh 2 seers and 
121 chhataks a little more than 5| lbs.). Each of the plates 

measures about by 5". The ring is about half an inch m 


'^ol,ly'^Q,l,']^rGl%aTterBof'iheBommamiiKmg^ ,5 

_ms:} 

tMckness and 4 in diametei". ■ The;: seal' is 1|^' in diameter. In relief 
on, a coTiiitersiiiik surface', it skows.'.a seated-Iemale iigiire 5 ,,„p,erliaps 
of, tlie goddess Laksmij with two elephants.. '...The plates .'are al- 
most smooth; onlj the middle one 'and a’-side of another have their 
ends' 'raised into rims to protect- the writing. ' . ‘The inscription, 
which is . deep,, is in a state of perfect preservation. Although the 
engraving is, deep, the letters. do not show through on the reverse 
sides of the plates as the latter .are snhstantiaL The characters 
are ‘ Kntila.’ They include forms of decimal figures for 6, 13 and 
5 ill lines 42, 43 and 46 respectively. 

, The avagmJia does not. occur in this record. . Final forms oc- 
cur of t in Katahat (line 1), vmet (line 24), rladijai (line 26), 
Bamvat (line • 42) ; and oin in adm and sarvvaii. (line 7), in etd;; 
mid pdrihztwtdran (line 37). The language is Sanskrit, and except 
for the beiiedictive and imprecatory verses from lines 20 to 40, 
the whole record is iii prose. The rules of Sandhi are neglected 
in several places. There are several spelling mistakes which must 
have been due to the Kayastha (or clerk), e.g.^ ) the 

use of u for and several others. The average size of the letters is 
about I of an inch. V is used for b throughout. B is used for 
^ in pravarggayanti ih line 27. 

This charter is the second of the two (A and G) issued in the 
6th year of Maha-Bhavagupta’s reign. In lines 16 and 17, the 
village granted is said to have been made reveime-free ( ) ; 
yet in the concluding two lines a nominal revenue of five silver 
coins a year seems to be fixed as the king’s share. The charter is 
moreover called in line 45 to be a revenue-charter (Kara-S''isanam). 
Charter A also conveys lands subject to a similar yearly payment. 
In lines 19 and 20, we find the expression p'ativarsa-ddtamj a* 
rupyahasta^alaJcaraddna7)i vzmscitya, 

Abstmci of ihe Gon,^^ of G* 

From the victorious camp located at Maras inia [or fi’om the 
victorious (city of) Kataka]-— 

[11. 1-4] The most devout worshipper of (the god) Maliesvara,. 
the Paramabhatpraka, the Maharajadhiraja, the ornament of the 
Somakula, the lord of the thi*ee Kalicigas, the Parainesvara, the 
glorious Maha-Bhavagiipta-rajadeva, who meditates on the feet of 
the Paramabhattaraka, the Maharajadhiraja, the Paramesvara, the 
glorious 

[11. 4-5] Sfivaguptadeva, [‘‘ being in residence at Murasima,’' 
(this is to be put here if the interpretation of the description of the place 
of issue given above in the 1st line of the Abstract be objected to)], 
being in good health and having done worship to the Brahinaixs of 
the Pasltala village in the Pota district (visaya), 

[11, 5-8] issues this command to the cultivators and other in- 
habitants of the village as well as to all the dependents of the king who 
may be living from time to time in that district, such as the Sama- 
liattrs, &c. 
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Q1 8-18^ ^* 5© iij kno'^yn to ypu tliat for tlis incrsas© of tli© isli- 
swnsrneritmdgloiyofonrl^mmmOffo^^t/F^^’-^^^^^ 

oiu’ own selves, this village,— witli everything included witbinitsfo 
hoiindaries, ’svitli its hidden treasures and deposits, with the fi’eedom 
from all lets and hindrances, with the power to receive all extra cesses, 
with its ditches and deserts, wdth the exemption from the entrance 
into it by reo’iilar and irregular troops~is granted by iis with liba- 
tions of water, after heing made revenue-free—to be enjoyea as 
lono* as the moon, the stars, the snn and the earth endiire, 

m. 11-14] to Bhattaputras (Sri) Kesava and (g^ri) ±pya, sons 
of Bhatta Daddi belonging to the Kaiisika.,^o/ra, wdthm ^rcmcvras 
Aiidala,‘.DeTarata and Visvamitra, students of the Ivanva 
immiainants from Konimapira and inhabitants of LiOisrga. 

[LI. 17-18] Knowing this yoti should live in happiness, render- 
ingunto tlieiii (the donees) the taxes, gold and other shares of then 

enjoj nieiit|^^^^^ In these lines are contained the mandate to future 
kings for the preservation of the grant and the usual imprecato^ and 
benedict ive verses (for which, see the translation of J. ) . [M. J ♦ 
This charter ivas written by Kayastha Koigliosa, son of^Ballahha- 
<>*hosa and a writer attached to the office (3f the Mahasandhivi- 
graliin Malladatta, son of Dharadatta, on the thirteenth W 
the bright fortnight of the month of Kartika in the sixth ye^ir oi the 
victorious reign of Paramabhattaraka, Mahai’ajadhiraja, the 
Paramesvara, the glorious Janamejayadeva. Or (dated) in figuies, 
Bamvat 6, Kartika sudi IS. This revenue-charter is granted after 
the* fixing of the yearly revenue as live silver coins. 


Er 


■-Patna Cojpper-^Plate Grant of the 8th year of (Yayatl) 2Iaha- 
Simqupta's reign. 


The weight of the plates, the ring and the seal together is 3 
seers and 6 chliataks (or about llhs). Each of the plates measures 
8^' by 0 ^/' The ring is W in diameter. The usual device on 
the seal is visible. The interiors of the letters sho\y marks of the 
working of the engraver’s tools. The engraving is deep ; but it 
lias been done with extreme haste and carelessness, so that many 
letters and sometiines whole words have been omitted througli 
mistake. The record is full of spelling mistakes and other gross 
inaccui'acies. The material is very soft ; so that tlie edges of tlie 
engraved lines have been pressed up considerably above the sur- 
face of the plates. Por tliese reasons it has not been possible to 
read tlie record completely and in certain parts, especially towards 
the end, the meaning has remained obscure. The characters include, 
decimal figures for 8 and 13 in lines 39 and 40 respectively. The 
avagraha occurs in in line 13. 


Abstract, 

It is issued from "Vinitapura. The place of issue is mentioned 
in the woids (Vinitapurat Ka^akat), which incline one to Fleet’s 
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view n.boiit the ideutification of YinHpura with Giittak ; for the 
word ‘ Katakat ’ looks as if it were in apposition with Yimtapura; 
The words mar, under th. is view, he translated as ••from Yinitpnra, 
wliich is Kataka.” 

This inscription purports to etmvey lands on the northern part 
of tlie Dasanarlva river (or the river of the Dasarna eoiintrj), 
tielonging to tlie village Talakajja in Samila for Sanrla) Visraja 
(dist]*Lct) in the Kosala'conntiw — to a Brahmana, named Kamadeva, 
grandson of Harsa and sou of Xarasimha, an immiginiit fi'oiii 
]\[fiddliila and a resident of Jalajadda in Kosala, having the prnro-, 
ras Gotrapa, Kasya]>a, ,Yatsa and Xaitlhrava. and a, stndenr of the 
I'vFadhyandinn Salcha of the Yajasaneya (Samhita). 

Lines 15-36 contain the nsnal injunction to future kings with 
tlie benedictive and imprecatory verses ‘a])ou.t the merits of the ]we- 
sfa’vation and the demerits of the confiscation of granted lands. 

Lines 36-41 tell ns that it was written by Uecavanaga (co^ 
TTtsavanaga ■? ), the Utthifasani ( ? ), son of Samamphenallava ( ? ), 
by tlie eoinmand of the ranaJca Dharadatta, tlie Maha-Sandirhu'gra- 
him in the 8th year of the victorions reign of Yayatideva, and 
tlmt it was engraved by Yijhanl Madliava, son of Yasn. 

Lines 40-42 contain a verse setting fortli the transitoriness of 
life and its pleasures and enjoining the preservation of the good 
works of others. The next lines are very obscure. Tliey speak of 
a powerful Kosala king of the Somavamsa (referring probably to 

Maha-S'ivagiipta liimself) who defeated probaldy the Cedts 
may be a mistake for ) . The last two words of the record 
speak of the devastation of some place, probably JJalmla or the 
OetU country i^iade Dahana or Daliala 

iminhabited ”), The same king probably was the author of the 
devastation. 

/. — Fatnct- Gopjjev-’Plate Grant of the 24th year of Yayati-Mahd- 
t^ivagn.pta'‘s reign. 

Each of the plates measures 84" by 6|". The ring is 54:" in 
diameter. The diameter of tlie seal is It contains the nsiial 

female figure. The weiglit of the plates, the ring and the seal 
togetlier is 4 seers and 5 ehnktJcs (oi* nearly 911)). The characters 
includes decimal figures for 24 and 5 in lino 62. Tbe vircmm occurs 

in (1. 12), and in line 13, and in line 

24. It is mistakenly omitted in and in lines 56 and 57 
respectively. Final forms occur of n in (1. IS) 

(1. 19) and (20) ; and of m (wi) with a rirarna belo\G 

in iu tbe last line. The avagraha occni’S wrongly in 

in line 19 and correctly in' iu Ime 38. 
The average size of the letters is | of an inch. As for the ortho- 
graphy, we may notice the use of U (^) for anmmra in 
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in line 61 and tlie nse of n (sf) for amisvRm m WRf in Ime 9. F is 

for b fiS llSUSll HI tll6S0 rOCOrClS* J, ® j 

^ The wordings of the present record are almost identical with 

tliose of .T Bolii the donor and the donee are the same persons 
Si thoi in ehai-ter .T. Both these charters ivere issued from the 

iifA Yflvatiirio’ara The only difference lies in ^l) the 
same place layatmagaia. Lut uui.i .....itors and 

iTiiiiPS of the vilkees gi-anted, (2)1116 names ol lu vititds ano 
eno-rarers and (3)'' in the dates. The present charter does noi, con- 
tain the verse in praise of the Sandhivigrahin (who is however a 

This charter purports to convey the (hues 
Deladell in the Telatatta msayam the Kosala country to Bhatta- 

^^'^^Tl 1^59-641.— “ This charter was written by the KayasfJia 

Tathagata, amdter helonging^ to f 

vkrahin, the Mnaka Dharadatta, on the fifth MM of the “iftlit 
fortnight of the month of Asadha in the twenty-fourth yeai of the 
pe jSous and victorious reign of ...the glorious Yayatideva. 

" ''KriSSSa” a, 

translation of J, with which it is identical in almost all parts. 

j— Patna Copper-Plate Qrant of the 28ili year of Yaymi-Mahd,- 

Swagu;pia's reign. 

Each plate measures 9|" hy 7." The ring is f 

in thickneL and is 4|'; in diameter. The diameter of the seal is 
2i. " It contains the nsnal female figure, etc. 1 he ^'^ight of 1 . 
the whole is 4 seers and 5 chataM (or about 9 Ihs) T e 
inscrintion extends to a portion of the outer side of the thud 
plate ^ The average size of -the letters is about f . I he engrav ing 
L good and fairly deep ; hut the plates being snhstantial 
do'not show through on the reverse sides, except very 
. the outei sideof the first plate. Final forms occur ot u (*r) u. 
(line 14), fr’WT'T, <.^t*((ih''® 22), J W ^ 

5?rT«'(line 63) and..*snr«l (ime 6^) ^ 

in which last instance the virRma is put below it. ^ 

The final form of t (w) is found in the following ligatees 
^ (line 12), (in line 18), (in line 24), W in (line 73). The 
rirana occurs in (112) ; 'while in several case.s it has betm 

■ omitted through mistake: e.g., in (Hue 32), nm% 

(Une 13) and (line 14). The amgra.ha occxirs incorrectly in 
ftnnTSarnrR[ and correctly in (line 73). As regards 

the orthography, we may notice that Is written for 1TO. and 

fe3«flforW^l The nse of r for 6 is usual. 

’ As this record is the longest of the four charters under notice, 
I give its full translation, to which reference is made for the mean- 
insc of the rest, ^ ‘ . . 


\^oL 1, 2^0* 1, 1 ■ Ulmrters^fjf Kings, 9 

IKS.] ' '.V: ■ 

, Fm.L Tkanslaiion.o ■ • 

[li. 13 j Om Hail! From that glorious town of Ya.yatinagara, — 

[L. 1-4] ----where the enjovmorit of Ioto is being conriimaily 
intensiiied and still more iiiteiisitied by the ciose embraces (of 
lovers), by which fatigue is renioved, in wliieli hissing* so and often, 
a.pp ears and in which hairs often stand on tlieir end.s, altliongli 
SLicli eiijoyiiieiit suffers mterruptions as the ardent young couple 
show their skill in the various processes of .coiriiigal enjoyment 
with their eyes dilated (with exeitoment) and witii their minds 
subdued and fascinated by. amorous thoughts ;• 

' [lil. 4-7.] — where, even in the midst of quarrels arising from, 
jealousy, lovers, beaten by lotuses from the ears of women who 
have cast the beauty of the celestial damsels into shade by the 
greatness of their endless and peculiar cliarms. liave all tlieir men- 
tal augiiislies roused to action by* the entiunce of tlic sharp aiuows 
of Cupid, with tlieir hairs standing on the ends {lit. sprouting* up) 
on acconiit of the spriiildingof theclinps (.>f sweat (from the persons 
of the objects of their love) ; 

[LI. 7-11,1-— where, at the tops of houses beautifully white- 
washed, the places of assignation of nuchaste women and their 
pearl oriiameiits were whitened by tlie clusters of rays issuing from 
tlie club-like tusks of very lofty elephants-~-;the rays which rendered . 
t.lie autumn moon useless in the matter of dispelling darkness ; 

[Lines 11-13] (and) where the fatigue of the women enjoying 
conjugal caresses with ardent attachment is removed by the breezes 
surchaiged with the particles of water sent ip by the l)i*eaking and 
swelling of the high waves of the Maliaiiadi. 

[Lines 13-16] There was on the earth a beautiful king named 
Janamejaya, ^vho had a pure and mild appearance and a lotus-like 
face, who had subj ugated by the force of his arms all his enemies, 
and whose spotless fame, well known throughout the thz*ee worlds, 
covered the eight quarters like a canopy. 

[Lines 16-18] From him spi*ang King Yayati, whose glory was 
sung in all the three worlds, who defeated his enemies 'with con- 
tempt as it wei*o, and whose swoi'd liad its sharp edge made rugged 
with the pearls coming out of the foreheads of the elephants rent 
asunder by it ; 

[Li. 18-21.] whose sword rent asunder with its point the 
foreheads of a large number of elephants, from which Imaps of peail.s 
came out and adorned the bosom of the damsel of the earth in every 
battle ; the dusts of whose lotus-like feet, as pure as tlie rays of the 
gems in the head-dresses of kings constantly bowing down at his 
doors, assumed, through equality, the lustre of these (Le. the gems) ; 

[LL 21-24.] wlio, having defeated AJapila in battle, aston- 
ished the lieavenly damsels by capturing alive with a smiling 
face, thirty-two big elephants, named Kamadeva, etc., whose riders 
had been killed, — elephants who had sharp and huge tusks 
and whose temples were discharging ichor and therefore abounded 
with flocks of greedy bees getting intoxicated (by draughts of the 
fragrant fluid). 
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[LI. 26-29.] The most devout worshipper of (the ,<>-od) Malie- 
svara, the Paraiiiabhattaraka, tlie Ahiliarajadhirajia the Piu'auie- 
SYara.', the oriiameut of the Somaknla, the lord of the three Kali ngas, 
the glorioUvS Araha-Shvag'upta-rrvja-deva,, who njcdilaies ou the feet of 
[Li. 24-27] the most devout worshipper of (the god) Miiiicsvara, 
tiie Paraiuabhattaraka, the ‘M’aharajridhiraja., the ihirauu'svara-, the 
oruaiiieiit of the Somakula, the lord of the three ivalihgas, ihe 
glorious Alaha-Bhavaguptarajadeva, 

[LL 29-33] being in good healtli and liaviug done worslii]) to the 
Brihnians of the distiict at the \nllage of Lliittainiuifi of Ikdatatta 
Visaya or district in’Sannavati, issues a command to all the tle- 
pend'ants of the king such as the savwJiatri^ the .moiii- 

iThatrii the the Banda- 

the (fryi^ir), the Fr//77o7.N' the 

Avannlhajanas the Banakas the lidjahaUaldutf^ 

(^I’Sf^W) &c. (in the following words) : — 

[Lines 33-48]. “Beit known to you that for tlie enhance- 
ment of the i^eligious merit and glory of ourselves and our parents, 
this village, extending to its four boiindaries—wi th its hidden trea- 
sures and deposits, with the right to tines for the ten oh‘ences, with 
the freedom from all lets and hindrances, with the riglit to mango- 
trees and honey-combs, with its ditches and barren lands, witli 
its lands and waters, with the privilege thai it sbnll not })e entered 
into by the regular and irregular troops—is, by a copper-plate 
charter, granted by us*as revenue-free, with libations of water, 
to be enjoyed as long as the moon, the stars, the sun and the earth. 
exist, ■■■ ' . 

[Lines 37-40] to Bhatta Mahodadhi, son of Siddhesvara' and 
grand-son of Parameswrra, an inhalntaiit of Ntai’adi in, the Lavada 
district (risaya), an ininii grant from .Kasili in the Bra vast i 
Ifanclala, a member of the Kcnmka with the jjravaras Devarata, 

Audala and Yisvamitra and a staident of the Gautama 

[Lines 43-44], Being aware of this, you should dwell in hap- 
piness rendering unto him the rents and other shares of enjoyment 
due to him.” 


^ — (hit. those who collected). Prob. purveyors or collectors 

of revenue, 

’9fWT?ff^1'hoRe whose duty was to keep near. Prob. Usherera. 

—Those in charge of the Appointment Bopartment, 
Those whose duty was to punish the wrong-doers. 

Spies. . 

—Lit. an officer who held a cane. Prob. Chamberlain. 

Officers employed at the harem. 

Probably a title of high distinction. 

‘Fayourites of the king. 
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Tol. I, Ko 1.] Ohariers of the Somavamn Kimis. 

' S,] ' ’ ' 

Tills mj grant slionkl "be preserved like tiieir own grants by 
future kings also, from a regard for religiou»s laws and my own 
earnest request. , " ■ 

L.46. TbuS' it is said in religious books : — . ■ . 

[Lines 48-49], Land bas been given by many kings coiii- 
ineneing witli Sagara ; whoever at any time possesses the eaithj 
to Iiiin at that time the reward accrues. 

[Lines 49-50]. The giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven 
for 60.000 yeais^ ; while both the confiscator and the person who 
acquiesces in so doing go to hell. 

[Lines 51-52]. Gold is the first offspring of fire ; tlie earth is 
the daughter of Yisnu*; and the cows are born of tlie sun. He wlio 
gives gold and cows and lands, by him, by that act, are given ail 
the tlii'ce woilds. . 

[Lines 52-54], Fathars (in the world of the dead; clap rlieir 
hands upon_ their arnis, and grand-fathers leaq) from joy. saying, 
A giver of land has lieen bom in onr family ; he sliali become 
our deliverer.'' 

[Lines 54-55]. Both the giver and the recei\'er of land are 
doers of ineiitorioiis \^a')rks and will certainly go to heaven, 

[Lines 55-56]. A confiscator of (gifted) lands is not purified 
even i)y tlm excavation of a thousand of tanks, by the ]>ei*formance 
of a hundred of I'ajfvpeyu sacrifices and by the gift of a ci'ore 
cows. 

[Lines 5()-57]. He who steals apiece of gold or a (,*ow or even 
lialf-a-finger s breadtl) of land is consigned to bell till tlie destruc- 
tion of the world, 

[Lines 57-59]. That ignorant fool who confiscates or causes 
the confiscation of lands is, being tightly bound in the fetters of 
Varuna, reborn of lower animals. 

[Lines 59-60], He who confiscates lands giv'eii by himself or 
others becomes a worm in the ordui'e and stinks there with his 
ancestors. 

[Lines 61-62]. The sun, Varuaa, Yi^nu, Brahma, Soma, the 
god of fire and the great god STilapini welcome the giver of land 
(as lie goes to heaven). 

[Lines 62-63]. Ramabhadra again anti again requests all the 
future kings, saying, This biudge of religion is common to all 
men ; it is to he obsei-ved by you in all times.’’ 

[Lines 64-66]. Thinking that wealth as well as human life 
are as unstable as a tRop of water on the leaf of a lot us and under- 
standing all that has been said above, men should not destroy the 
good wT>rks of others. 

[Lines 66-69]. He who surpassed the preceptors of tlie kings 
of the gods and of the demons (Le., Yrhaspati and S'ukracarya) in 
wisdom and pride, who bore with peHect ease the lieavy burden of 
the state affairs imposed by the king and who liatl both policy and 
prowess as his <]ear and constant friends,— that foihunate person 
of the name of (STi) Bihghadatta (Binihadatta) was the holder of 
the post of “ the minister of peace and war.” 

[Lines 69-71]. This charter, written by Kayastlia Suryasen^ 
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belonging to tlio otHce o! (oi* a servant of) ilio ^l^^n.istor of peace 
and \Tar ’ of tlie Kosala eomitiy, is to last as long as tlio niooin 
tlie siiii and the stars endure. ^ ^ 

[Lines 71-74]. Oji the fifth Uifii in the bright fort uigiit of the 
month of Bhadrapada.- in the 28tli year of the victoxions reign of 
the most deronb '\YOi*shipper of (the g’od) A'hihesyarn, the .Alaha- 
i-ajadhiraja, the Paraniesvara, tJio ornament of tlie vSoinaknia 
(imiar race), the lord of the three ivaljiigas, tlm glorious Yayati- 
deva. Or, in figures, Samvat 28, Sudi 5. 

[Lines 74-75]. Engraved by Viudll ( V^ijiianl) Madluimatluinao 


[Tmisoriptions of all the following charters are from the original plates 


PiBST Plate. 

M-] 

[4] fir 1® r* 

[8] f^sT! ?HTmTq?r,fW f^^cTf?^ ?TW: 

[10] fiar: 

JV.B.— The letters and signs enclosed within brackets [ ] are snppUed by 
me* 

1 Road 2 This mark of pnnofcuatiou is unnecessary. 

S Read |||«^^* * This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

^ Read , « Read '#!?•. i Read pi:, ^ Read 
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Vol. I, No 1.] Charters of the Somavamsl Kiiiqs. 

\N. &'.] - 

[12] JIT^li SRT?l3«[T^T'*2ITrsi*^i 
[18] ?51fTITW^T»^5i 

Secoxb.Plate (fO- 

[16] fqwlXTWST^ %li^9lT5B5[sri^ftl5[-] 

[17] m ?ifeTtnf^or ^^f=gor^rtjfHT5n^^ff5;?5iTft[-] 

[18] xR^rfg^gfg! S#r irfcfTOoBifjRfcr I 

[19] «[-] 

[20] ^fTif?;gT5iTl^n\^T cT?lT^ai[‘] 1 

Here follow tlae iiscial Terses, being thirteen in all. Twelw of tliese 
occur hi Plate A (see Bpi. Inch III, p. 343), and for tlT,e remaiiiing one, sec 
transcription of Plate J, lines 56-57, &c. The hint of these verses end 

in the words ;^|7f^r: 1 

■ Thied Plate. [11. 36-46.j 

[40] Vfef R;^nVT5;i5JTfg!CT3Ixi?:^[-j 

[41] 5: w f %t^[-] 

.i42] 4 

[43] f^fiicrpR^ 

[44] i -sTfaiH 

[45] ^ in^r% fsi^ir 

■ [46] ^=a 151 1 ■ , 

^ ■ . ' ■■■ '■, ' '■■ ■"■ ~~ ■ 

^', Bead ® head If. ^ %, ^ Read g-, & Read 

® Read Ift. fK- ^ ® punctua- 

tion is nnneoessary. W Read 
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Charters of the, Somavamsi Kings. [Jamtaiy, 1905. 


H.* 

First PiiAra. 

[2] fT?:a|ffi'fTtT5?TrSfTIsr^fll‘W^|IWCT5f^<TT[^l]'§;fsiTftl 
[8] Trt*THfT^«RWTT5:T3iTf^?:T3ttii:l^^?:?i^[-] 

[5] €1;:'^ 1 er?t^wiifTTr;aiqs|| 

[6] g*®?::?T\n:T’i^t'£r*TfNi%cr>5fjT 

r?] ^ffs WTUBiTs^Hr®? ^ 

[8] fsTf^S'5[TZM35r%915|<^ 1 

[9] KT?r |'®^T?5^«f»T>Sir5?55f3t[T]^TaiT^-“^ I 

[ 10 ] . 

[11] T|^‘?:'’a^:fni*^cn?;5RT^f^fcr«sR[- 

[12] irrlf 5RRmf^>«:Ttffsr^I?5j?T3ft-5flra:^ crw9ire^srT[-] 
[18] ^i\<«r Erreftnft^**^ ?E<awJi(sr 5rwTfN‘«T®FCT;%i:5isi[-] 

This record is quite full of mistakes and omissions. The short ‘it | 
almost throughout expressed by the long one. In the footnotes only 
most salient mistakes are corrected, 

I We have both the plain symbol as well as the letter for >§». 

« Bead #)■. 8 Bead w for ij. * Bead ^f. 6 Read sf | 

' ' ■ ■ vj ' 

® Bead % '*1 Bead 3g, S short n for long u. 

9 Read fil. Bead short u for long u. H Bead short u for longlu. 

13 Read 1® Omit the visarga, I4i pf pimcjbuaticln is 

unnecessary* 16 These two letters are cloubtfuTT^ncr may al4o be 

read n?f^, Read ^ i 1*1 Should probably be corrected to I 
IS Omit the sign for long a. Probably the next word should be 
19 Sbonld be I >9 Road %' « Read.g, 

■ »» Bead f^. 
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Voi. I, No. i. i Gharters of the '^Srmiammsl Kings. 

[N.SJ, ‘ ■/ , ■; 

Secoxb Plate (a). 

[14] I 

[16] I ^T^T’gT^ 

Here occar the same thirteen verses as are found on Plates G and are 
referred to after 1. 20 of the transcripts of G. Lines 16-35 are as fall of speL 
ling mistakes as the rest of this charter (H). 

Secokb Plate ( h ). [IL 28-40.] 

[85] q^t[-] 

[86] ’g?;qwrfl^®E?TVRT5TTfg^I51xrK%^^TTfq!^[-] 

[37] ?iT®*q[-] 

[38] Ti®4f9iKTni' gwqw ^cf ^ 

[39] \\ ciwan^sf 

Thted Plate. 

[41] JifTWJin^qi^sT i ^^fqi^['‘l f^Tifl: 5RT^«r^' qris^- 

'#.■■■■ 

[42] ^atqjsixf^sTqiiMT^tfqcf n^JajsastT^^'# »fjirf#^flrsfi 

[48] BffqqftqsriJ ^qfHfwfqqfttgf’^fcr: i ?rt[-] 

[44] JT^qiT^wg-- i ^r: qftw 

[45] qrswn^sf^ t wtv 

[46] aaf 

1 Road 2 Omit the r-sfcrokens, 8 Omit the r-strokens. 

* Read tg. 6 Road ^*sr. ® ®ead W»fe ’ W- ’ 

9 Read 10 This is doubtful, probably is to be read. If so, the 

oorreet form here would be ^fsRref^' I Probably pj^rfif 

is correct j the word means an artist. 




OJiarhrft nf tlw Somiratrm Kings. ;_J:uinai-y, iHi'-J. 

[ 47 ] Kw: I 

[48] g: 1 a^Tcr5% i 

[49] xrrffiml^cT 

[50] I 

kB.-The ton'seription of the third plate of H ie Ml of »M points 
hpve and there : in some places, they a*re altogether obscnie. ihib pla.e, oi 
Xrthe Xlo record! was Ver/ hastily and carelessly mscr.bed. 


Ohabteb I. 

Plate I. 

[ 4 ] II '^T^'s(f^^^'’^[*] 

[5] 

[ 7 ] cn^tT^^iDj 

[8] II • 

[9] W 

[10] f 

[11] It 

[12] I 

[13] II ^?!?nf^*i3T?:Tc5 11 "5ff2ifw^iErf?i[-] 

[14] cf3g»^gidf5cfT^35TKT^f^3(rjrfiHfnf3^alft^*^^ I ’CT51T 

JT.B,*— The letters and signs enclosed within brackets I ] are supplied 

by me. , . ,ir j. 

I Bead ® Metre : S'arddlaviMdita. * Read 50^. * Metre ; 

tJpaiati of lodravajrA and UpendravaH. 6 Omit the sign of long a. 

« Metre: Yassmtutilak^s.. 




Somavamsi Ki 


Plate II (a). 

[17] I cr^T?5fi^ff 3TJiT}^jftcr^tf^^?rTfgr«ir^af3i;i4T?[-] 

fa^[-] 

[18] 5rfflr: I ®3fir#^5rTf^nT5fTf 

f«W^^[-] 

[19] I f^mS5TTqra[-] 

9 |[-] 


[22] 

[23] srKiWfT?:^T?WT5;mTf?i?:T5fTT[-] 

[24] 5e:%’55c 

[25] f?r^[ I w^Tcref^^rt 

[26] wi'^in*56F^ erf%T?^?T 5r^T5irraT[-] 

[27] TjjT^! «f5RTi^saft«fT®^^f«J^Tf?;w 'gf [-] 

[28] >fffwr* %s-^Ti^>£j3f»r ;a'akT5r5flTT®ii?m[-] 

[29] 58gitwT5|trT^tr^*t' ^gjn^nprfs fj[[-] 

[80] »rwcrt srwwTlw:^ ?itw. «if^f%! 

[81] ^SI^StTflsa?*: ■«-^TXffi^?.T?K^ff[-] 


^ Metre : Sragdhara, 

6 T?ea.i I 


i lletre : Yasaiitatilaka. 

^ Bead waRTrWww ^ 



J8 Ghariers of the Somavamii Kings. [Januaiy, 1905, 

, Plate II (6). 

[82] er: i 

[88] ^gKT5r[-] 

[84] jflcfUSireTWff^^ 5ngf%5T[-] 

[86] TiK%’gK*rti^ 

[87] 

[88] ’WT JTTcnPN]TT(iT«9g i:«5i^5f»f€g% m^9n«[-] 

[39] srf^inf^cr f^eWRr[-] 

[41] 5r [i] 

[42] [l] cmT^>#^’^[-] 

[43] ’Stn® 

KB . — Hero occur tho usual verses, for which see Hues 47-66 of the text 
of X below. . 

Plate III. 

[59] wwrt^ tr?;5Frjffii:^3TlT5:i3i[f«[^3iq^%^[-] 

-[60] ^ f%frf^Tft[EifcT.?ft:Tr?i^T^%5r’iT^[-] 

[61] %- 
[62] iff ^ f^{isrcr[-] 

^in[-] 

[68] JT%*r TT^T^arf^^^nr- 

[64] fn’fu ersnir^^t^ fTl%5ft®c^fcri| ii 


K.B . — The letters and si|?ns enclosed within brackets [ ] are supplied bf me. 

1 for There is a sign above 

which may stand for the e- sign. 2JR»oad f 8 Bead 

* Bead p(rgrt%. ‘Bead -ultTjWi 
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. oL I, ]fo*.L] ' ■ Charters of the Bomammst KmgB. 

[A^.s 4 : : : : . 

j... 

FiBST PliATE. 

.' ’sj 

[ 2 ] ci 5 icft![ I ] 

«^[-] 

[3] €tcj;i5t3CTitT^?J^: 

[4] ?f! 5frr3R-[‘] ii ®5rwT^f5i'*w^^^mfV3TTm^gT[-] 

[ 6 ] 

[6] ^i%crT{i]atR^ xrf^^^'^JESKsrtjerifqarpiTwmH 

[7] i‘^^5iTW%=gstgitt^s!fci^fnr?i' II ’'«En®<^'5wr-] 

[9] [ i ] 

[ 10 ] f 45 t^ 5 pRTTT 5 f 

[11] it 

[1 2] [ t ] ^r^HcTTwfft-ff^nfsrFii 5 wt[-] 

wt[-] 

[13] 11 or^ ?ft5raTflT*rJiTT^ i ’°?rNr^^[-] 

[14] i 

[15] trsfT ^»i3' ®i*f^[-] 

[17] [ I ]«^3r[T]^ra 5Tjrw‘*?nfftcr^!^f]?rT[-] 


1 Represented by a symbol. « Metre : Sirliaffir1#f%?r. 

S Metre : a[nfT^1%slt%?T. ■* Eeadig-, 6 Read srsurF^fW I 

® Head Upa.jati of Indravajra and Upendravajia. 

8 Read for 9 Eead j Metre : Sard-ulaviki'idita. 

R Read 12 Metre: Sarddlavikridita. 1® Read sf] j Read 
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[18] 1 

[19] srfcr?;in 1 i[’sr[-] 

[20] f [T]?c*!JTWciftjxTfgK>?:^T[ ■ ]JS5rram^[! i ] arc^T^*55tt jdw: 

[21] cfaiT ^^5 II "3TT?f^V5nf^T^i^3R?:gise^[..] 

[22] ^filori^^^T^WW[-] 

/%WTf%[-j 

[23] ^r'i[T^ f3f^T* 53iTcrraJ?T5^ ?er [-] 

[21] 'SI’Cfsratf^I^crT^tiairTsi^f#^?!! II tT?:5FWT[-] 

[25] 

[26] 

[27] 

[28] 

[29] 

[80] 


t(?;jT>rfT5E;5B WRTSIlf?J5j5ni5;^>Si;?f|lTf^[-] 

watf wr Tt’5i?:irK3Tiff i^^«¥T?:mif?iiKT5f <?[-] 

^TSJ^! f B:€t I %^TcTf fwftarSTf’OTf 

^T% HflfW’ltarWT^^nT«T'n|3g [-] 


[81] ?3®Tnf’si®^fq5«it-^^g^5f5Pc.m[-] 

[82] ?j=^3TsrxTr?tiT^I%sTi ^Tm[nT5r[-] 

[83] fer f^f^ci?r^ wrwfH?;5f tnar! 5 ^»t[-] 

[34i] fsTfaj! ^^mifwwfWcTt ^^Tqf?;^5iKT[-] 

[86] !» xig#m[xf#!fft [ - ] 

Second Plate (5). 

[36] ?:[t]5Ei3T5r^^: 5!^fgi[-] 

[87] ^^’Cr5T“’%T^f^^TffrW5r^U^ 3l|cITT9n[-] 

1 Metre ; S^ardukikridifcam. 3 Metre vasaritatilaka. 3 Read 
^ Read fefri ® Head ® This mark of punctuation is nnneces- 

sary. 1 Read *f»t. ® This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

Instead of read \ 
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[40] 51 3?^^TCTi5:!^nc[i|]^T^'^[-] 

[41] cTR:^T5RfwfH5EWWf^WtJlT?g ‘3TTaifqN]‘?:ia|Sf[-] 

♦ 

[42] ^ cTw®iim^*rf^ipr 5rfcr5TTf%[-] 

[43] cl 

[44] tpfsjfgjl^! ^ irf?fTO5gflTf^ II wflf3f[-] 

[46] 5jEfrcrt%^f?,^^5n 

[46] II cnsn^ 

[^ly KiwfW: I 5r^ 

53]m^ cr[-] 

[48] m ?f^T 15^ B ®?TT 5ij[5ff?!a[fTr m ir^^flr TTif^wr. w[-] 

[49] sTT^ xf^;5[=aTf5n^% ii ®Nf^®>^TTOWWTftr ^['] 

W 

[50] ^ wkffT I WWHT ’^TfJT’flT ’Sf srW^[-] 

[51] 0 sraw ^51 ?t[t]'^ Jti^- 

Thibd PliATE (a). 

[52] ^T?§5f in<g ?T#t^ [ I ] 

®WTWi'[-] 

[58] .H5rf^ fxrcT^t fiiam'f 19° ll ijfti^raT f % mw 

[64] ^^PioTT [l] qfWJZ^TfcT W 

w^[-] 

1 Read— ^3rT^* 1 ® Read ?TO?rr^^- i ^ * AnuBhtnbb, 

^ May be corrected to ^T«T«^ as Fleet 1 iq-s done. But I think 
also may be retained meaning •* longlasting,’* especially as all the versions 
shew this form. 

6 Metre : Annshtnbh. » Read 1 ’’ Metre : Iildravajra. 

5 Read ^f|5ST* ® Metre Annshtnbh. Omit one perpendicular. 

R Metre : Annshtnbh . 
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[66] fk [l] ^ [ii] 'eifTJiT’iT 

[66] xr [ I ] JRT sr i 

TITO^ET 

[67] . [ 1 ] II 

[58] <n ^fTjTsqit*! g ^iftcn [ \ ] 

1 1[-] 

[59] ^ ^TOT! ■5nwf«(^^<?tf*i =eT 3i^f^ [n] ®^=RTTT?:^=nRT 

[60] ¥tcr ^ f^’ST^TT fx(g^[!] 501 

•q'^% II ^‘^t[-] 

[61] B^arfSeTT^Pf! ^*[l] ^^■<TT[-] 

[62] fan* 1 [ l ] ^’^Trnsiit [s]^!*] 

^^t[-] 

[63] g^tfinit ^1^ ^1% q-Rf^srt wi^! ii wf%[-] 

[64] *(! ^ srraw maf^: i ^®sfcr ^aa^- 

[65] f^sraaffw arg'SEi^^ai^ [ i ] sa^r^- 

M-] 

[66] 15[Ti:cf^ 5ft% ? f^^Nri! [ I ] 

‘’%5rTW=f^-] 

■» 

[67] l^TianfaprJl^’lTfWT^f^g't aai[Rl'firciacT5awsOT[-] 

[68] gsf 5f^T^^#5j5iT I 1 ] ar^^warf^iRTR^aTfir “^ari- 

’^’b[-] 

1 Metre : Antishtubb. 8 Metre : Aniislitnbh. » Kead 
^ Bead 6 Kead . 8 This sloka has six feet : -metre 

1 Koad-f^. 8 Metre;: Annshtubl.. » Read lORcad^!' 
Metre : Annshtnbli. « Read 557 IS Read -nsr f. | W Read ^^sj: 

IS Metre : SMiiit. W Metre: PushpitagrA n Metre Sarddlavikrtditn , 
^ Bead if for anmvdra . 
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Third Plate (h). 


m 

[71] 

[72] 
[78] 

[74] 

[75] 


f%fi§cf iiRisf ^raw5^5la‘T[-] ' 

^cjf II ipCHJTTt^^ TOT^T^^WI^TsnfS R T5f-q^7|[-] 

m. it[-] 

q:g3m:srt^5r5r?j^5«Tt^3tf%% wsqwr# 

^cTW ■q’gjirt ^WTf fq 5q>qe|; 

VI II r 


1 Probably is the correct expression^ meaning 

‘‘ belonging to the office of the minister of peace and war of the Kosala 
coantry.” 

?g?iT«|f — Tlie sign of^fjis not very distinct; it looks more like the 
sign of a 'full stop. The word must, however, be eitheri^«?^ or . 
It is derived most probably from root^^. It is equivalent in meaning to 
in line 42 of A, line 47 of B, line 40 of Gr. The three letters may also 
be read as^Q^, a mistake for#^, a servant. 

8 Eead f Head—i^tT^ 

4 E, F and H have which is probably the correct form. This 

was probably an official title. I has 

5 Eead 1 



FEBRUARY, 1905. 

Tlie Armiial Meeting of tlie Society -vyas lield on W^ednesday, 
tlie 1st February, 1905, at 9-30 p.3i. 

His Excellency Lord Odezon, G-.M.S.I., G-.M.I.E., Patron,; 

• ill the cliair, 

,• The following members were present : — 

Dr. A, Gr. Allan, Mr. H. Annandale, Mr. J. Batligater 
P. 0. Boddingr, Babii Monniohan OhakravaiH, Mr. B. L. Chaiidhuri, 
Mr. W, B. Griper, Mr.- J. H. Das-G-upta, Mr. .W. K. Dods,'irA 
P, Doxey, His Honour Sir A. H, L. Fraser, Mr. H. L. Hallward, Mr. 
T. H. Holland, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Mr. Gr, W. 
Kiichler, Mr. 0. W. McMinn, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Mr. E. D. Macla- 
gan, Kumar Rainessur Maliah, The Hon, Mr. Justice F. B. Pargi- 
ter, Mr. W. Parsons, The Hon. Mr. A. Pedler, Kumar Satindradev 
Kai Mahasai, Dr. P. K. Kay, Mr. H. H. Kisle}", Captain L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., Dr. E, D. Boss, Pandit Yogesa Ohaiidra Sastree, Maliama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, .Pandit 
Satis Chandra Yidyabhushana, Mr. E. Yredenburg, Mr. W, H. 
Arden Wood, Mr. J. Wyhess. 

Vuitors : — Mr. B. E. Y. Arbiithnot, Miss B. Bueldand, Mr. H. 
Chandler, Mr. E. 0. Cotes, Mr. A. F. Cousins, Ber. J. Dahlmann, S.J., 
Lady Fraser, BabuDevabrata Mukhopadhyaya, Kumar Manindradev 
Bai Mahasai, Mr. S. C. Sanyal, Mr. G. Stapleton, Bev. A. 
Wiliifer- Young. 

According to the Rules of the Society, the President ordered 
the voting papers to be distributed for the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for 1905 and appointed Messrs. G, W. Kiichler 
and K. L. Hallward to be scrutineers. 

The President announced that the Trustees of the “ Elliott 
Prize for Scientific Research” had awarded the prize for the 
year 1904 to Babu Sarasi Lai Sarkar, and read the following report 
of the Trustees : — 

Report OB the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for 1904, ' 

The Trustees have received Essays from the following com- 
petitors for the prize : — 

1, On the C7ijstaUine properties of a potassium copper fer- 
rocyanide compound. Parts I — By SaEzV-SI Lal Saekae, M.A. 

2. On the experimental determination of the Electro-chemical ^ 
equivalent of nickel. (With diagrams,), — By Sukexdea Hath' ^ 
Maitea, M.A, 
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3. On a complete mvesHgation of a Phenomenon talcing place 
heyond the critical angle. — By Jagadindra Boy. 

4. JEssay on metal soaps. — By Akskaya Kuma ti Ma;] uaf oar, M. A, 

5. A7?, Bssay 07i the results of ‘‘ Original Researches ” (made 
during 1903-04) leading to the discovery of a cheap amtl simple chemical 
process for the extraction and cleaiimg of fibre froni plantain and- Imnana 
stallcs easily adoptahlefor the development of aprofitahle ind-u.stry hy all 
classes of people m Bengal or m any place in India. — B//Manjni)1U- 
KATH Banerjee; 

6. On the Hindu method of mamtifacturmg spirit from rice 
and its scientific expla^iation. — By Joges Chandra Boy. 

The Trustees, after consulting experts as provided in the 
scheme, adjudge the prize for the year 1904 to Ba'bu Sarasi Lai 
• Sarkar, M.A. 

P. E. Pargiter, 

President Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Alex. Pedler, 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
AND 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 

Calcutta, 

30th January, 190o. 

The President also announced that the Barclay Memorial 
Medal for the year 1904 had been offered to Lt.-Col. D, D. Cunning- 
ham, P.E^S., b.I.E., (retired). 

The President then called upon the Secretary to read the 
Annual Report. 



^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I904. 

The Council of the Society have the honour to submit the fol- 
lowing Report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 31st Decembet^, 1904. 

Member List. 

During the year under review, 39 Ordinary Members were 
elected, 8 withdrew, 5 died, and 18 were removed from tlie list, 
mz.t 6 under Rule 38, as defaulters- 9 under Rule 40, being 
more than 3 years absent from India ; and 3 under Rule 9, not 
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Iiaving paid their entrance fees. The election of one memher was 
cancelled at his own request as he was not prepared to join 
the Societ j at once. Of the members elected, 2 were old memhers 
who re joined. The total mimher of memhers, at the close of 1904 
was thus 343 against 335 in the preceding year. This is higher 
than that of any year on record. Of these 132 were Residenty 
130 hTon-Resident, 14 Foreign, 21 Life, and 45 absent from India; 
and one a Special hTon-STibscribing Member, as will be seen from 
the following table, which also show^s the fluctuations in the 
her of Ordinary Members during the past six years : — 


Ybab. 

Paying. 

Ron -Paying. 

Total. 

© 

O 

id ^ 

o 

^ § 

P5 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Life. 

Absent. 

Special 
Non- Sub- 
scribing. 

Total. 

1899 

120 

119 

13 

252 

21 

27 

1 

49 

301 

1900 ... 

116 

CM 

18 

258 

22 

30 

1 

53 

311 

1901 ! 

123 

133 

13 

269 

22 

36 

i 

59 

328 

1902 ... 

126 

126 

14 

266 

21 

46 

1 

68 

334 

1903 

127 

126 

15 

268 

21 

45 

1 

m 

335 

1904 : 

' .. ■ ■ ■ ^ . i 

i 132 

1 . 
i 

130 

14 

276 

21 

45 

1 

67 

• ■ , i 

343 


The five Ordinary Members, whose loss by death during the year 
^ve have to regi*et, were Dr. U. C. Mukerjee, Mr. A. T. Pringle, Mr, 
H. M. Rnstomjee, Dr. Mahendralal Sircar and Dr. C. R-. Wilson. 

There was one death amongst the Honorary Members, viz,^ Dr, 
Otto von Boh tlingk. To fill this vacancy and others previously 
existing, the Society oil the recommendation of the Council elected as 
Honorary Members, Professor H, Kem, Professor Ram Krishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, Professor M. J. DeGoeje, Professor Ignaz 
Goldziher, Sir Charles Lyall, Sir William Ramsay, and Dr. G. A, 
Grierson. 

The List of Special Honorary Oentenary Members and Associate 
Members continued unaltered from last year; their numbers 
standing at 4 and 13 respectively. 

Intimation was received of the death of Dr. Emil Schlagint- 
weit, the only Oori’esponding Alember of the Society. 

Ko members compounded for their subscription during the 

year. 
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There was only one change amongst the Trustees ; it was 
paused by the death of Dr. Mahendralal Sircarj and Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane was appointed to fill the vacant place. 

The other Trustees who represSent the Society have been ' 

” The Hon. Mr. A. Pedler, O.I.E., F.R.S. 

G. W. Kuchler, Esq., M.A. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S. 

The Hon. Sir J. A. Bourdillon, K.O.S.I. 

Finance. 

The accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix under 
the usual heads, and besides in this year s account there is an 
additional statement under the head Arabic and Persian Manu- 
scripts,’* Statement Ro. 9 contains the Balance Sheet of the 
Society and of the different funds administered through it. 

The financial position of the Society shows an improvement, 
and the '"credit balance at the close of the year amounts to 
Rs. 1,92,939-7-5, which is more than eleven thousand rupees in 
advance of last year, and is chiefly due to the special Government 
grant of Rs. 10,000. 

' The Budget for 1904 was estimated at the following figures : — 
Receipts Rs. 17,700 ; Expenditure Rs. 25,374-4 (Oxxlinary 
Rs. 17,254-4 ; Extraordinary Rs. 8,120.) Taking into account only 
the ordinary items of receipts and expenditure for the year 1904, the 
actual results have been : — Receipts Rs. 30,368-13-8 ; Expenditure 
Rs. 14,134-0-7, showing a balance (after setting aside the special 
grant of Rs. 10,000) in favour of the Society on its ordinary 
working of Rs. 6,284-13-1. Against this balance, there have 
been several extraordinary items of expenditure amounting to 
Rs. 5,182-8-10 ; the net balance is Rs. 1,052-4-3. There is a Tem- 
porary Investment of Rs. 48,300, at the close of the year, out of 
which Rs. 33,259-5-7 is in favour of the Society, Rs. 5,097-1-3 
Oriental Publication Fund, Rs. 3,578-0-5 Sanskrit MS. Fund, and 
Rs. 6,365-8-9 Ai*abic and Persian MS. Fund^ In addition to this, 
a sum of Rs. 1,088 has been added to the Reserve Fund from 
entrance fees paid during the year. 

There is an increase in receipts under every head except 
Miscellaneous,” which has fallen off very slightly. 

The ordinary expenditure was estimated at Rs. 17,254-4-0, 
but the amount paid out was only Rs. 14,134-0-7, The principal 
items in excess were Postage,” “ Freight,” Books,” “ Proceed- 
ings,” and the increase was caused by larger transactions and 
the payment of outstanding printing charges and of Messrs. Lu 2 sac 
and Go’s account from Apxul 1902 to October 1904. The actual 
expenditure on the Journals was Rs, 3,673, against a budget provi- 
sion of Rs. 6,200, The balance is due on outstanding piinting bills.* 
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There were three extraordinary items of expenditure during 
1904 under the heads ‘‘ Furniture,’^ “ Pension” and “Building” 
not proyided for in the Budget, l^ew fuimiture was required, the 
lavatory arrangements were improved, and on the retirement of 
the Cashier, a pension of Bs. 112, at the rate of Bs. 20 per month ; 
has been paid to him, and in his place Bahu Asiitosh Dhurhas been 
appointed. ^ ' ■' 

The expenditure on the Boyal Society’s Catalogue (mcluding* 
suhscriptioiis sent to the Central Bureau) has been Bs. 5,842, 
while the receipts under this head from subscriptions received 
on behalf of the Central Bureau (including the grant from the 
Government of India) Bs. 5,352. A sum of Bs. 610 is due to 
the Central Bureau and will he sent. 

Pour extraordinary items of expenditure were hudgetted for. 
Out of the sum of Bs. 1,000 for the salary of the Assistant engaged 
in revising the Lihrary Catalogue, Bs. 81 only have been spent, as 
his services have been dispensed .with. Bs. 1,800 were assigned 
foi* cleaning, varnishing and relining the Society’s pictures, and 
Bs. 1,306 have been spent ; but a sum of Bs. 500 which had been 
advanced to the late Mr. A. E. Caddy, for cleaning the pictures, 
has been written off as unrecoverable on his death, and Bs. 566 
have been spent on the freight, etc., due on the frames which 
were procured from England, while their cost has yet to be paid. 
Bs. 2,320 were paid for renewing the floor of the entrance hall, 
which is now greatly impiwed, and Bs. 366 were spent in 
additions to the lavatory arrangements. . . 

The Budget Estimate of.Beceipts and Disbursements for 1905 
has been fixed as follows :-^Beceipts Bs. 18,100, Expenditure Bs. 
17,654. The item “Bent of . Booms ” has been increased, as one 
room has been rented to the Automobile Association of Bengal at 
Bs. 50 per month. On the expenditux’a .side, the items “ Freight ” 
and “ Journal Part III ” have been increased, as greater activity 
is expected, “ Insui^ance ” has been reduced by half owing to the 
removal of the Photographic- Society of India. The item, “ Begis- 
tration Fees ” has been omitted, as under the Act no fee will be 
chaiged for filing copies of the Society’s papers. There is a new' 
item of Bs. 192 imder the head “ Pension.” 

Three extraordinary items of expenditure have been budget- 
ted for during the year 1905, namely, Bs. 1,000 for the new 
Libiury Catalogue, Bs. 2,809 for refoaniing the pictui'es, and Bs. 
1,220 for white--washiiig and coloui-washing part the Society’s 
premises. Besides these provisions,, .the application of the 
special grant of Bs. 10, 000. from the Government towards the 
thorough repair and improvement of .the Society’s premises is 
under careful consideration. • 
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BUDGPJT ESTIMATE FOR 1905 
^ Beceipts. 


1904 ■ ^ 1904 . 1905 .. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 


Subscriptions 

Sale of Publications 
Interest on Investments 
Bent of Booms ... 
Government Allowances 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditure 


Salaries 

Commission 

Pension 

Stationery 

Lighting and Pa: 

Municipal Taxes 

Postage 

Preig-ht 

Meetings 

Contingencies 

Books 

Binding 

Journal, Part I 


Px'oceedings 
Printing Circulars, 
Begistration Pee ... 
Audite’s Pee 
petty Repairs 
Insurance 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. 



1904 

1904 

1905. 

Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 

Library Catalogue ' 

1,000 

81 

1,000 

Eoyal Society’s Catalogue ... 
Cleaning and Y arnishing 


5,842 

Pictures 

1,800 

1,306 

* « « 

Pictu re Frames ... 

3,000 

566 

2,809 

Bepairs ... 

2,320 

2,686 

• * # 

Furniture 

• • • 

354 

« tt # 

Pension 

... 

112 

» 

Building ... 

8,120 

78 

11,025 

1,220 

5,029 


Agencies. 

The Council has transferred the London Agency of the 
Society — from Messrs. Lnzac & Co. to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15 
Piccadiily. 

Dxiriiig the year no publications haye been sent to Messrs. 
Lnzac & Co., pending the settlement of the question of Agency, 
but from them we haye received books and papers of the value 
of £28-13-5. They have submitted a statement of their accounts 
to the end of October 1904, and the balance of £36-6-11 due to 
them has been remitted in full settlement of their account. . 

Two consignments of publications have been sent to Mr. 
Qnaritch since his appointment as the Society’s London Agent, 
amounting to £60-17 and Bs. 533-2, being value of 480 copies 
of the various issues of the Jonxmals and Proceedings and of 741 
fasciculi of the Bibliotheca Indica, respectively. 

Our Continental Agent is Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, to whom we 
have sent publications valued at £19-17-6 and Bs. 560-8, of which 
£19-14-4 and Bs. 229-11-9 worth have been sold for ns. 

Idbrary. 

The total number of volumes or parts of volumes added to the 
Library during the year was 2,949, of which 675 w^ere purchased and 
2,274 presented or received in exchange for the Society’s publica- 
tions. 

The MS. of the new edition of the Society’s Library Catalogue, 
after careful revision by the members of the Library Committee, 
was sent to the Press at the beginning of Jannary 1905. 

The Government of India, with the assent of the Council, 
decided to publish a combined subject-index of the books in Euro- 
pean languages in the Society’s Library and the Imperial Library* 
This is expected to be in print early in 1906. 
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Incoutiiiuationof tlie Counoil oidL^,^ L ^ 

been allon^ed b^cnr^ An^nat During the 

tlie use of its readers until f ® 1904 , 26 books and 5 

neriod from 2 Stli January to 31 st Deocmliei, i-v- , 

Manuscripts baye been thus of ceitain books 

In connection mtb tbe resolved ( 1 ) 

from the Society s Libraiy,_ 1 ’ Coinmittee be re-jected and 

that. , the books Wed out '.J® „^Xed t^ a collection by 

disposed of, the Medical woiks^ of them is by 

theUelves; ( 2 ) fo? sale ; ( 3 ) that 

sale,..and that they f LiW^ and that, if 
the .first offer be made, to P.p f f,ooks be settled 

it purchases any of these books,. 1 _ \ceordino- to the price- 
between the ^ that the%iext 

offer be made ^ the Calcutta 

other Colleges ^5mSrly • Die remainder of 

bought by osed 'of by public auction under some 

zu^.r&Tiir^v^ pi.U 

with a special stamp. 

Int»m.tloma oi Selentifio liteiaWK,. 

During to 

to 4tu.. o. ■ Botoy ».d 

s„';s"Gi3 

The Diieete »t ">>» he u dvtoa tot toy 

E 5 rh:Sit“lo 2 o“ tS hoohs huue heeu p»h»l up 

. toSilSuB to to tat 

thJ«c.ptiou.toiehee.™ce,vei A 

h^Trremiid'to the O.utv.lBuve.u d.ri.g 
.uurfto OJ to &oyeH.<u«it of ludut ,» oUutoa 
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during tlie year to the expense of postage in the (listrilmtion. 
of the Oatalognie being met from the grant. 

Owing to the illness of the clerk during three months of the 
year a nnihber of index slips were left over ; these after being' 
^checked by the experts will be despatched shortly. The number 
of slips sent to London was 71. 

Mr. W. D. Wright was appointed Clerk attached to the Eegi- 
onal Bureau of the Royal Society in the place of Mr. J, B. Richard- 
son, resigned. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

A sum of Rs. 1,000 out of the accumulated interest on account 
of the Elliott Prize Fimd in the hands of the Accountant Cteneml 
of Bengal has been in vested in per cent. Government securities ; 
and the Council has decided to reserve the power to make use 
of this investment, if recpiired hy the Trustees, in awarding the 
prize. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

J .11 connection with the Barclay Memorial Medal, the following, 
gentlemen v^ere appointed to form a special Ooinniittee to make 
the award duihig 1905 — Captain 1 j. Rogers, tlie Ratiiral 

History Secretarv ; ]Mi‘. N. Annandale, Captain -A. T. Gau’ej 
I.M.S.,*' Mr. H. Hayden, and Major P. J. Druiy, I.M.S. 

The Society's Premises and Property. 

The Council met seveinl times to consider a letter from the 
Secretary to the Trustees of the Victoria Memorial, suggesting 
the loan of certain portraits and other objects of interest to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, and, on the mattei* being referred to the 
general body of members, under rule 64 A, it has been decided 
to lend certain specified objects for exhibition in the Victoria 
Menioiial Hall, namely, the following porti'aits and otliei* 
'.'..objects ■ 

Two portraits of the Society's foiindei* Sir Wiriiaiii Jones 
(one of liira as a youth and the, othei- in middle age) 
(Ros. 67 and 41); 

the portrait of Warren Hastings (JSTo. 65) ; 
the bust of James Prinsep (Ro. 19) ; 
the old cannon of Mir Jiimlu (Ro. 2) ; 
a Ms. of the Gulistan (Ro. 114) ; 
a Ms. of the Badshah-nama (Ro. 118) ; 
three old copper-plate inscriptions (Ro. 126, found at 
Amgachi ; Ro. 135, found in the Samhalpur distract ; 
and Ro. 136, found at Angasi) ; 
a stone edict of King Asoka (Ro. 25) ; 
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Haidar, King of OndB. 


botwociL Mic (ioveriior-Cs Ciioral 
(Ko. 107 ) : and 
Kawab of Da.Ciiu, (Ko. 91). 

leaded t.o tlie T.nustees. Tliey 
placed at tlieii' disposal at once, 
xhibitioTi. along with, 
galleries of the. 
(Wer the objects;, 
driring the cold 
objects be retiirned 
'i,e tSocietyh rooms. 

I -Society h rooms were 
oiincil lias now niider 
li repairs and certain 
The cost will 
f:.;Rs.:: 10,000 
.ade , to : the 
r; eonsi;dera- 


This decision was coi 
asked that these objects mig; 
with the exception of the Asoka stoiie,^ tor c 
the otlier Victoria Memorial Exhibits in tiie 
Indian Museum, and the Council have lumded 
for exhibition in the Indian Museum (.xailery 
season of 1904-5 with the request , that the 
when the exhibition clgses, to be on view in tl 
Huriiig the year certain portions of the 
whitewashed and colourwashed ; and tlie C 
consideration a proposal to exeente thoroiigl^ ^ 
stmctaral impiwvemeiits in the bociety s bnilding. 
he fi-eat, but will .be chiefly met out of a gi-u.iit o. 
which the GoTermueut of India has generously im 
Society -for the purpose. The estimates are now uiidei 

^'°^*'4.11 the pictui’es of-the Society have been cleiuiwl and yai 
nishh at a cost of Rs. 1,306, and new frames have been rc...eive. 
-PvmTi Ifondon. The pictux’es will he refrained as soon as ].>ossu3Le, 
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and tbe Lucknow PnoYincial Museum liave been placed on the 
distribution list of tlie Society’s ptiblications. ' 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

Dr. E. D. Eoss cawied on tlie duties of Pliilological Secretarj 
tiil April, wlien Dr. T. Blocli i*etarned'from tour and took cliarge 
of tlie office ill addition to the editorship to the JonnmJ Fart 

I. and the numismatic woi*k which he had retained. J3r. BIocli 
continued till Xovernlier ; he left then on tour, and Dr. Eoss con- , 
sen ted to undertake both the duties, while Mr, H. X. Wilgiit was 
in cliarge of tlie numismatic work. 

Captain L. Eogers, I.M.S., continued Xatiiral Plistoiy 
Seci/etaiy and editor of the Journal Fart J/, throagliout the 
year. 

Dr. Eoss continued Anthropological Secretary and editor 
of the Joarnal Fart III, till d uly, when he left India on leave for 
three montiis, and Mr. J. Macfarlane took cliaig'e of liis work 
daiing tlie interval. In December, Mr. X. Annan dale was per- 
manently appointed Anthropological Secretary in the place of Dr. 
Eoss, who resigned. 

Dr. C. E. Wilson eon tinned to be Treavsurei* till Apjul, when 
lie left for Darjeeling. The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukiiopa- 
dhyaya consented to officiate daring liis absence, and when Dr. 
Wilson resigned his office, because of iil-liealtli in Hay, he was 
appointed permanently to this position. Daring October he left 
Calcutta for a few” -weeks and Mr. -W. K. Bods officiated for 
him. 

Mr. Macfarlane continued General Secretary and editor of 
the Froceaflings throughout the year, except during three months, 
fi'om May to July, -w-hen he went to Europe on leave, and Lt.-Col. 

J. H. Tull Walsh, I.M.S., took charge of the w’ork. 

Malianiahopadhj'aya Haraprasad Shastri, w”as in charge of 
the Bililiotheca Indica and the Search for Sanskiit Manuscripts, 
and cairied on the duties of the Joint Philological Secretary 
througliout the year. 

Mr, J. H. Elliott eoiitiimed Assistant Secretary and Librarian 
tliro-ughout the year. 

Publications. 

There were published diu’iiig the year ten numbers ofAhe 
Proceedings (Xos. 9 — 11 of 1908 and Xos. 1' — 7 of 1904) containing 
115 pages. 

Of the Jouimal, Part I, five numbers -were published (Xo. 2 of 
1908 and Xos. 1 — 4 of 1904) containing 472 pages and 9 plates. 
T’lie Xiimismatie Supplement has been published in Journal Part 
I, nos. 1, 2 and 4, under the editor*ship of Mr. Wbught. 

Of the Journal Part II, six numbers w^ere published (Ko. 4 
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of 1903 and Kos. 1— o of 1904) containing 358 pages a.iid 9 places. 
Tlie Index for 1903 was also published. 

Of the Journal Part III four iiriniljers were [mlJislied (Kos. 
1- — I of 1904) contain ing 77 pages and -I ].)hdies, 43 le Index fo;i* 
1903 was also published. 

Tlie other publications issued during the year the 4th 

fasciculus of the Catalogue of the Socjiety’s Sanskrit Hooks and 
Mauuscu'ipts, and the 2nd fasciculus of the Catalogue of the 
Society's Arabic Books and Manuscripts. 

Proceedings. 

All important papers noticed in the Proceedings have appeared 
in full in the v'arioLis parts of the Journal, only small paj^ers and 
abstracts of the important papers being publislied in tbe Pi-oceed- 
ings. The Rev. P. G. Boddiiig* contributed a paper on Shoulder- 
headed and other forms of stone implemejits in the vSantal Parganas. 
Of the implements those with square edges are supposed to be very 
rai*e in India. Mr. E. H. Walsh described certain stone implements 
found in the Darjeeling District, -VYbicli are locally believed to be 
the weapons of gods and to possess various pi*otective and 
medicinal powers. Mr. C. Little contril)iited two papei‘s, 
one on the Himalayan Siinmiei* Storm of September 24th 
1903, and the other on the Cyclone of 13th November 1903 in 
the Bay of Bengal; both have been published in the Journal with 
maps. Mahaniahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shstil exliibited- two 
Bengali documents obtained, from liai Jadunatli M’Qzumdar Baha- 
dur of Jessore, in which, tbe executant piir|)orted to sell liiinself 
and liis family into slavery. One was executed dining tlie later ])art 
of the Emperor Auraugzeb’'s reign and the otlie.r during tlie great 
famine of 1170 B.S. Among othej* exliibitions one may be 
mentioned by Pundit Yogesa Cha.ndra S'astree of two important 
copper-plate grants from Rajputana and Guxei*at and a beautiful 
image of Manjuiiath, a Buddhist deity, brought from Lliassa. 
Major P. Li. T. Gurdon, I.A., contributed Notes on the Khasis, 
Synteiigs, and allied tribes inhabiting Khasia Jaintia hill distaict 
in Assam. These tiibes ai-e matriarchal ; and among them the 
youngest daughter inherits from the mother; failing daughters, the 
property passes to the youngest niece ; and failing a niece, to tlie 
youngest female cousin. Babu J. M. Dass in his paper Notes on 
the titles used in Orissa ” said that the Oria people ai*e very fond 
of titles, wliicli tliey accept not only from the Raja of Puri hut also 
froni great landlords and even from tlieir eastemen, while new titles 
are still being invented. 

' Jotimal Part I. 

Five numbers were published diulng the year under review, 
namely, No. 2 of VoL LXXII and Nos. 1-4 of toL LXXIII. The 
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papers pu])lislied in these niini]:>ers are uf historical and iingiiistir 
value and ranged frran the 6th eentury B.O, to tlie, 19{:h century 
and from the Eastern extremity of Assam to the Western pi*<.>- 
vinces of the Indian Empire. 

Taking* the papei‘s clironulogically : — Bahii Parnieshwar Doyal 
identiiied the Pranbodhi cave, where Biiddlia sat in meditation fm* 
some time Ijetore he came to Bndh. Gaya, with a stone cliamber about 
14 or 15 li from the Bodhi tree in the range of hills called Ity 
General Ounningham. Prfighodhi mountain. Tlie cliamber. says 
the writer, had never before been visited by an anti<|uaL‘ian. 

The late lamented Dr. C. R. Wilson identiiied Saiidanes of. tlie 
Periplns with Smidara Satakai'ni of the Pnrinas and placed liis 
sliort reign between S3 and 84 . 

Bahii Gangamoliaii Laskar, a research scholar, has deciphered 
three eopjier-jrlates from Kharda wj*itten in wliat is called tlie 
Kntiia variety of the X%arl character and placed the ilonor of the 
grant before the latter lialf of the 7th. century. These plates give 
some information about the S'ailodhiiava dynasty of Kaliriga, with 
seven kings. Tin’s dynasty was already known from the Baguda. 
])lates explained by Dr. Kielhorn. 

.Mr. W. X. Edwards and Mr. H. hi. Maim described some 
interesting fortiHcations situated just over the hoiiiidary line of- 
British territory, in the independent Daphla country and gave the 
local traditions connected with. them. These traditions reach back 
to the 13th ceiitLuy' of the Christian era. 

Babii Monmohan Chaki*avarti's paper on tlie Clii*onology of 
the Eastern Ga,gga kings of Oi*issa has aReady been referred to in the 
last Annual Report. It is a scholarly paper giving a collected history 
of these kings from the 11th. centmy to the lotli centuiy based 
upon inscriptions. Tlie author says. “ Their history (t.e. of the 
kings of the GaiQga dynasty) now .rests on surer grounds than the 
unreliable traditions embodied in the Madala Pahji.” 

The woi'ks of the genealogists or ghatakas of Bengal have never 
lieen explored by Oriental scholars, yet they embody valuable in- 
formation about the great races iiiliabiting Eastern India from the 
7th centuiy downwards. Poi* this reason we welcome Pundit 
Xogesa Chandra S'ast reels papei* on the Kap section of the Yarendra 
class of Bi'aiiiuans. though, slioi't, as the beginning of an important 
line of research. 

Coining down to Malioinmedan history, Mr. Beveridge has 
criticised Genei'al Maclagan's paper on the Jesuit Mission to the 
Empe/For Akbar published in our Journal for 1896, p. 38, and a 
portion of Dr. Wise's paper on the “ Bara Bhuyas of Eastern 
Bengal" published in our Journal for 1874. In tJie fo.rmer the 
writer expatiated on eeidain chapters of the Aiu-i-xlkbari dealing 
with the position of xlkliar as a founder of a religion ; and in the 
latter the authoi* gave much valuable additional inforiiiatioii about 
Isa Khan, one of the twelve Bhuyas. W. Irvine’s monograph 

on the Later Murals ivS continued. Mr. J. F. Fanthome’s paper 
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“-The AEints of the Kinporors, ” lav ^Ir. 

J ^ -7 E:.3^ 

ilirza llelicly Klmu oi-itiejsed tlie tniusliihoi. ol Hit i • ; 

Kalian Taliiv bv Mr, Heron-Allen and gave an edition ol 11 ehc, All 
H R ^v lS™ onMaln^^^ Sarkar Lak n.an ni.d M.aulav, 
Abdnl WmIV on the Anticpiity and 

■MlioWntivi Rai is *aii important contrilnition on tlie sti s 

which the English Government had in the revenue settlement o 

on the Dutch hatehment^m^ 

initials mideciphered. ilie late ui. w. ip ■ , n„ i;,„niil in 

heraldry and identified these mnnos. His paper m in be toum . 

linguistic 'papers the most important is i’y 

P R 1’ Gurdou ou the Moraus, a, trihe iuhalutmg the hills iu the 
I’ssam v-alle^ Bv a, comparisou oF the words hi their language 
tiDt BuS Kajliaris, sldos and Dimasas, 

tint thev are allied to the Kachans. Balm Gcumhanatli min. 
p^i^i mfthe Bhojpiui dialects spoken in Saran is a revised eihtion 

of the notes supplied by him to the 'have -ilready 

Of the Tibetan papers, those by Mr. E. H. M alsh " 
been noticed in the last Report. The only interesting additional 
T,.TnPT rpfpived duviii" the year under review is b\ xlt\. - 7 ; 
PrLcke entitled “ A Jmnguage Map of West Tibet 
prepared for the benefit of the students ot his Ladaki Giamn a . 

^ ^ There has unfortunately been some irrognlarity in the issue 

■ of the Society's Journal, Part 1, and it_ has now 

to issue the 'journals promptly, publishing such matei .a . 
available, and at least quarterly . 


Journal Part II. 


The past year has heeu one of great activity in the ^^Mnral 
History section of the Society, no loss tluui six numbers of l aid 11 
of the Journal havmg been issued with Job pages and nine 
+ivp Tilates this duantity being* more than three times as iiiiicli as 
^rthe precS 2 igy 6 ai-.^This"is due partly to the fact that some 
naners read during 1903 were published during the past^ ctir, and 
partly to the greater efforts that have been made to publish papers 
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more rapidly tlian lias liitierto been done'; lienee only two papei'S 
read recently remained in band at tbe end of tlie year. 

Botany lias been specially well represented. Tlie papers 
piiblislied, incdiide two important memoirs on Matei'ials for a Flura< 
of tlie Malayan Peninsula ■ by Sir George Kina' and Mr. . J. . S. 
Goiiiliie, in ^^']lic]l tbe natural orders Caprifoliaeeie and Eubiaeeai 
are dealt 'svitb ; Kos XXI to XXIY of tbe Xoviciee Iiidica^ and three 
other papers' describing new plants by Major D. Prain, I.M.S. ; 
two joint papers by Major Prain and Mr. I. H. Biu'Mll on Dioscoreie 
or Yams ; and one by Mr. J. E. Drummond on a iie'w Seirpiis. 

Tbe Zoological contribiitions include three papers on tbe life- 
history' of certain niisects ■ of economic 'importance, by Mr. E. P. 
Stebbing. a ]iaper on Additions to tbe Oriental Siinbes at the Indian 
IMusenm by Mr. Xelsoii Annandale, and another by the same aiitliui' 
(not yet piiblislied) on the Lizard>s of the Andamans. 

Among tlie other contrihutions of interest must be mentioned a 
seiies of four papers, illustrated bj- plates, on Cyclones in the Bay 
of Bengal” and on “ Himalayan Summer Storms” byMr.C. Little, 
and two by D. Hooper on the occurrence of l\[elanterite in 
Baluchistan and on, Riisot, an ancient Eastern ^ledicine. 

Adopting a pinposal made by Major Prain, tlie Council 

resoh'ed to 'hasten the publication of Sir George Kino''s Materials 
for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula ” by having it jirinted in 
London, and to issue it- as an “ Extra. -.Xninber ” of the Society’s' 
Journal, Part II. 

, Journal Part III J . 

Four iiurahers have been issued, three containing supplements 
as well as long communications. The paper.s ai*e of considerable 
importance, for tliey are concise statements by men who have had 
opportunities of studying the less accessible Indiau races or the 
archaiology of interesting localities. ^ Mr. , J. E, Friend- Pereira 
contributed an Essay on the septs of the Khonds and the customs 
which regulate intermarriage among them ; the Eev, E. M. Gordon 
and i\rajor P. E. T. Gurdon have dealt, chiefly from a cultural 
standpoint, witli ])rimitive tribes in the Bilaspore disti*ict and in 
Assam respecti vely ; the Rev. P. O. Bodding and Mr. E. H. Walsh 
have descri]>ed stutie implements from different pnirts of India ; and 
Viirions authors have furnished shorter notes and papers on other 
points in ethnography or sociology. The matter printed fills 77 
pages and is ilhis tinted with four photographic plates. 

It has been decided that the subject of Xatioiial Indian Hymns 
and Popular Chants might well be taken up by the members of. 
the Society in connection with the Joumal Part III.* 

Coins. 

Ten co])]>er coins and 13 silvei* coins have been presented 
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to tlie Society in 1904. The copper coins belong to the following 
Patlifc Sultans of Delhi : — 

Jalalinhlin Film Shah ... 

‘ Ata'nchliii J\rnhamniad Shah 
Muhammad, ibii Taghlaq Shah ... 

‘ Film Shah Tnghlaq 

„ with Fath Khan ... 

Of the 1^-1 silver coin.s 4 are coins of the East ludiM Company 
struck in the name of Shah ' A lam at the Muhammadabad- Be.naces 
.IMint; one belongs to the kings of Oiidh, and the remaining eight 
are coins of the following Mughal Emperors: — 

Jahangir 
Aura,ngze]> 
h^aiTiikhsiyar • 

Muhammad Shah 
Ahmad Shah- 
‘ Alamgir II. 

Shah ‘Alain U. 

In accordance, with the Council order to lend to the Trustees 
of the Indian Muse uni as many of the Society's coins as may be 
required by them for the purpose of classitication and exhibi- 
tion along w'ith the Museum coins, all tlie coins liave been made 
over to the Indian Museum for selection and for return of the 
remainder not required by them. 

In July 1904, the Council resolved to separate the Society’s 
numismatic work from that of the .Philological Secietaiy, and Mr. 
H. Kelson Wright, I.C.S., was appointed Hoiioraiy Knmismatist of 
the vSociety. 

Bibiiotheea Indica. 

In the year 1903, thirty-five fasciculi were puhlislied — a 
larger number than in any previous year. Dui*ing 1904, lioAvevei*, 
forty-two fasciculi have been pxiblished, showing an uiq)recedentect 
activity in the publication of the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The cost of printing these forty-two fasciculi is Es. l,()7i) 
and the cost of editing Rs. 4,971 ; tlie aveinge cost for eael] 
fasciculus being Rs. 375. 

These fasciculi contain tiventy-fii'e w'orks, of whiclj two are in 
the Arabic- Pei'siaii and the rest in the Sanskrit series. According 
, to resolution of the Coimcil a (lescription is to he given, in the annual 
I'eport only of such woihs as are either commenced or ended. In 
the case of the first, the description serves as an introduction and in 
; the case of the last as an advertisement. The Arabic- Persian series 
contains translation of the Akbarnamah and Riyazu-s-Salatin. In 
the Sanskrit series too there are three English tannslations, namely, 
Markandeya Purana, Tantra Vartika a,nd Sloka Vartika. The last 
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two are editioii.s of Sanskrit srorks of rare Yalue wliieli bare no 
•cbance of .being published by private enterprise. Two of these 
belong to Jaiiia literature, namely, the Tattvarthadhigama Sutra 
and ITpamitil-jlia^'a-prapahcakatha : the first was composed by 
Umasvati Yacaka in the 1st Century A.D. at Patalipiitra, and the 
second by Siddhai-si, reputed to be the brother’s son of the poet 
Migha, in the beginning of the 10th century. There ai'e two 
Bitcfdliist works among these, namely, the' Bodliicaryavatara by 
S'a'iitiDevainthe 7th centiiiy, and the §atasaliasrika Prajnapramita 
attributed to Nagarjima, the ' founder ■ or at least the. first great 
writer of the Mahajana School, in the 2nd century A.D. Several 
other woihs are in the course of piibiication of w'hicli , no nieiition 
is made liere, since no fasciculi have been published during , the 
_year. ' 

Of the Brahiiiaiiic Sanskrit works two belong to the •Oris*sa 
school of Siiirti, 'tw'o to the Bengal, 'one to the Bombay, and one 
to .tl'ie Benares scliool; one to the Ramamrja School of the Yexhi-iita, ■ 
■one to the* Sankara School, and to the. Miinaihsa School. 

Of the works that Imve been completed, the Eiyaz-us-Sala tin 
belongs to the A ral^ic- Persian series. It is an English tmnslatioii 
of a history of Bengal composed by G-hulam Husain Salim between 
1786 and 1789. The translation has been made by Alaiila-^l Alidns 
Sahuri, M.xV., of the Bengal Provincial Service, and he has elucidated 
it with ample footnotes and enriched it ^vitli an elaborate talDle of 
proper names. The Eiyaz-us-Salatin is the only comprehensive 
history of Bengal, and Stewart’s History of Bengal is based upon 
it. Dr. Blochmanii long ago strongly recommended that it should 
be tj’anslated, and tlie translation has now been accomplished. 

Since H. H. Wilson translated the Yisiiu Pui-ana, no sustained 
effort was made to translate any other Pnrana till in 1884 Mr. Jus« 
tice Pargiter (now our President) undertook the translation of the 
Markandeya Parana. Onerous official duties and. other difficulties 
impeded the pi'eparatioii of the work -with the notes. The progress 
was slow, but the translation has at length been brought to a close. 
It is accompanied by a full index and a preface in which the trans- 
lator expi'esses the opinion that the Purana had its origin in the 
ISTarbada valley, and that parts of it may be as old as, if not older 
than, the Olnistiaii eiu. 

G-odadhai*a Eajagnru, who flourished by the middle of the 
IStli Century, was the spiritual guide of the (lajapati Eajas of 
Puri. He compiled a complete code of Hindu law and ritual for 
Orissa. As no Hindu work from Orissa had ever been published, 
the publication of this work was thought desirable, and it was j)laced 
in the hands of Pandit Sada Biva Mi§ra, a well-knowui pandit of 
Orissa.. The work consists of three volumes, of which the first has 
been completed with an elaborate index. 

Last year was .notified the completion of the Yai'sakriya Kaii- 
mudi, by Goviiidauanda Kavikankanacarya ; and the other work 
by the same author, belonging to the same code of Hiiido Law and 
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ritnal, has been completed this vear, name[v i 1 i(? SVaddhakriva 
Kamimdl, by the same yoniig editor l^aiidii Ixainal Krsnti Smiii™ 
bhasana of Bliatpara, He basadded a- fall subjeei imlex of ! Ih‘ work. 

Th.0 new \mi;hs niid(n.‘tjikeu during Hie yeai* ai'o:- - 

The BaiidhayaTia S'raiita. Sfilru. Professor IHlIebraiuh of 
Breslau, the great authority on Vedie subjeeis, iindm’iook ihoiMli- 
tion ol: tlireo Vedio works for the liiblioilu'ea; Indira, nanielv, 
Sahkhayaiia, Baiidhayariai aiul.HiraiTiya-Kesrs SVaida Sniras. lie 
completed the Sfwddiaja-na Bfitra a, ml tj^ansferrc'd ( w ii h ihe ronsimf 
of the Cmrricil) the editorship o(: BaiidlulyanaV Avork lo Dr. \V, 
Oaland of Utrecht. Dr. Caland has piildisluHl iwo fastdeiili of ilu‘ 
woih diiring the year iinder review. Uaudhayana's Sehool is si ill 
current in Sonthern India, and be seems io have thmrisluHl sivcu'al 
centuries before Christ. 

The Balambhatti or Laksiiil is a eonimonUny 031 Hie M itaksara, 
by B;ahi'inbhatta Pajagainda of Benares in Hio IBth emu, my. Ih 
is an important work on tho^ Hindu Law of the .Benai'(‘s seliool, 
and the Hon’bie Mr. Justice Asntosli i\lnk]iopa(l]u aya ohtaiued llie 
permission of the Council to edit it. Bui his niimeixnis engage- 
Jiients affoided him little leisure, and ‘ilie editoi’ship svas leans- 
ferred to Babu Govinda. Das ol: Benai*es, wiio 1 ms ]>ublished Hie 
first faseicuiiis during the yi'a r under review. 

The Caturvarga Cintaimmi, by Heinadri, tlie Minister of the 
Yadava Kings of De^algiri, about the miildle of Hie Idih eentmy, 
is an eiicyclopedic work oil Hindu Laevs ami rituals of great- valin*. 
As it quotes from a variety of works, the publieatioii of Hie entire 
work was considered forty years ago to be of gi*eat imporfaiu't\ 
as giving the names of vSa-nski'it works existing iicfoi'e Hemadri's 
time. The work is divided in parts or kandas, Hiroe of wliuii Imvi* 
already been publislied during the hist forty years. MBS. of the 
other parts not being proeuralde, the ]uiblicniion was k<*pr in ahoy- 
ance. During the past t\vo years, however, the i\fS, of a fourth 
part, the Prayasedtta-khanda, being available, the Conn<*il re<|!iestiHl 
Pandit Pramatha hTatli Tarkahhhsan, Sanskrit i'^roh'ssor in the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, to nndertako the editing of it. He has 
issued thre (3 fasciculi of the work this year. 

The Vallala-carita purports to be bK)gra]diy of \hdlala Stum, 
a great King of Bengal who reigned iluring the middle Hie i 2 Hi 
century. It was composed from old materials by .Snanda Blmtta in 
the beginning of the 16 th century at Kavadvi])a. Btweral incom- 
plete and partial reprints of the work we 3 ‘(‘ pubiisluHl in llie ihmgali 
character in Calcutta, but 110 authentic ^IB. was fori ht'oruiug. I )n i*-* 
ing the baste agitation that arose after tin' eimsns of lwo 

authentic MSS. of the work, wmv placHul in Hh' hands of Malui" 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastid, and the Connin'! respiesled him 
to publish the work in Deva- Hagari with an fhiglish iranslaUon am! 
historical notes. The first fasciculus has Ihkhi published ('onlaining 
the text only. The translation and notes are in the course of pns- 
paration. 
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Searcli.for Sanskrit MSS. 

This departmeiit-of tlie Society’s work was, as in preTioiis years, 
in tlie luuiids of the Joint Philological Secretary. He paid sc\r^i*al 
visits to Benai/es and other places,^ and with tlie assistance of his 
tra\x*lling pandits coliectcal more than 1,200 ]BSS. and/ about oOO 
notices of MSS. So nineli inaterial has been collected that it is now 
pos.si]3le to give a connected history of Hindu. literatni*e dni*ing the 
vdiole of the Moliamraadan ];)eriod and to check in many important 
instances the statements of Mohamniadaii liistoriaus about the 
Hdndiis. A complete list of the names of the MSS. in. the entii*e 
Government collection, Jiow amounting to nearly 7,000 MISS., has 
]3e>en p]t‘epai*ed in alplmbetical order for publication. The second 
volume of the second series of notices of Sanskrit MSS. has been 
published. The t]i.ird volume has been piinted, and the ISIepal 
(Jatalogue is in tv'pe ; and both will slioiily be piiblislied. The 
fourth and fifth volume are ready in inanxiscript aaid will soon be 
sent to press. 

Tl.ie President was empowered to apply to the Government 
of India for a special grant for the pure] lase of about 2,000 Jaiiia 
works in Sanskrit. P.rakrit, Guzerati, Hindi, Maiavari and other 
languages on l^ehalf of th.e GJoveiTim.ei.it, if, on further examination, 
of tlie mannsei'ipts, lie is assured that the collecti(.)n is valuable 
enough, to wa.rraut such an application. The apjilieation has been 
made. 

The notices of Hindi Tiiaiiuscripts collected by the Society’s 
agents during the year 1895 have been made over to the .Hagaripra- 
eharini Saliha of .Benares for publication a>t the Society's cost. 

Search for Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. 

ill answer to the 3*epresentation made by the Society to the 
Government <>f India, in favour of a systematic search for Arabic 
and Persian MSS., the Government approved of the scheme and 
sa.nctio.n.ed an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 fo:i‘ a period of five years 
for its prosecution, and a further annual grant of Rs. 2,000 for the 
same period, for the piircha>se of nia.nuscripts of exceptional value 
and interest. The searcli is in charge of Dr. Ross, and he has 
appointed t\^x) Travelling Maulavis and a Resident Maulavi to assist 
liim in this work. 

IBie Report having been read and some copies having been 
distributed, The Hoii'ble Mr, Pargiter, President, gave his An- 
nual iMldress. 

Annual Address, 1904. 

The Secretaries have laid before you tlieir combined repoid 
setting oiTit briefly the business that has been transacted liy the 
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Society ov Oiat has come before it daring’ i/lie pant year, and it 
reniaiua fur me to oifer eonie rema-rks on its atlairs dining tliif same 
period. 

Tile matter ;thad engrossed tlie largest slmre (i; i'ime has i)een 
i lie preparation of the iievN^ eafnikigue oL‘ tiui hunks in flu* Sueioty's 
Library. The catalogue now in use was laihlished iuen ly yt^ars 
ago, when the Society celebrated its eeii tern uy, n>nd tlie need of a< 
revised one lias been felt for some years past. A new t‘aia.!t)giie lias 
been gradually compiled in mainiseript, and (here .l•^'luailu.‘d. ibe 
arduous business of making a thorough revision oi' it. IMiis Ims ‘h^.n-m 
carried through by the Library Committee with ilie help of ihe 
General Secretary, who, as a skilled librarian, was spuria, lly ipialilieil 
to deal with, it. The members of the Cuminiilue liava,' given ■ 
liberally of their time and have held many ,nH‘eiings iu t'uniplek* 
the revision; and but for the care, and I may say devotion, which, 
they and the Secwetaiy have besto\ved on. it, it could nor ha ve been 
carried througli with any expectation ilia.! the catalogue wuidd 
he full, accui’ate and useful. In this nniitm/ two iasks inilied 
for special consideration — first, the revi,sio.n of iiie Lihrary itself 
and the sejiarating out of books aud pampldets that are not lu^eded 
by the Society; and secondly, the fraining of the entries in ihi‘ 
most serviceable shaipe. 

A considerable quantity of publications had ae(‘rinuiiat,ed 
which a]ij)etired to be either superfluous or of too little use to tlie 
members, aud it was desirable to remove tluuu bt‘ca.ust^ of the 
limited space and for economy. These were separated as th,e 
revision went on. The principles adopted wei’e two, tirst, that 
the Library should aim at completemnss in all publicati«ms 
relati-ug to Asia in conformity with the Society’s name am! 
scope, whatever might be their chtiracter or value, ollleiai tvport.s 
and ]uiblicalions being placed in a, separate cal ego ry ; and s(H*omlly. 
that the LOirary could not mainta,iii works nlsUiug to «.>t!ier 
p)arts of tile world except sucli as are of general iuteresi and high 
■ repulatiou. Yet the process of exclusion was ap]»lied witii s{> 
conservative a spirit that nothing was put out unless the members of 
the Committee were unanimous. A list ot the works tluis exiljided 
was laid befo,re the monthly meeting in dune for generalconsidiU’a,- 
tion, and has been passed without objection. These will 
, disposed of as mentioned in the Eoport. 

The second task dealt with the method of (*aialoguiug {lie 
names of Oriental authors, and the Committei' dvH'idc.Hi that no' 
single method wa,-s feasible, and that the most conveuieui course 
was that, while the names of authors now living or i'ccentiy- 
deceased should he spelt as the authors themselves Angliei’zed 
them, the names of all others should he tnuisliteraieii (^o!Teclly in 
the headings accox’ding to the system ap|,>roved by tfte Society.' 

The eatalijgue is xiow in the press, ami. the OouncJ! trust that 
it will be as‘ complete, accurate and usefiil as is possible ip Huch a<n 
uudex’taking. When it is published, meinbors will bo able to keep 
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tlxeir copies eorrect up to date, since lists of tbe additions are pii])- 
lislied cpiarterly witli tlie Proceedings. 

Aiiotlier important matter was the part which tlie Society was 
able to take in coiitribatiiig to the objects to be exhil:)ited in the 
Yictoria Memoriai Hall. The Society's existence is nearly coeval 
witli. Hritish rule in Bengal, and it has represented tlie liiigiiistic, 
sci entitle and literary activity of this rale. It has numbered 
among its members, besides its founder, some of the most distiii- 
gLiislied men whose services have helped to Jiiake India wliat it is 
now, and it possesses nniqne memorials of them. The memhers 
resolved, with but little difl'erence of opinion, to lend some of the 
most interesting of their treasures to the Ti-ustees of tlxe Memorial 
Hall to be exhibited there. The Society is gratitied at this public 
recognition of its achievements, and cannot hut gain by the wider 
intei'est which tlie exliibition of tliese objects will arouse among 
those who will visit the Memorial. 

The collection of Oriental MSS. is an important branch of the 
Society’s work. The Society has received duringmnany years an 
annual grant from the Government for the systematic search after 
and the purchase of Sanskrit MSS. This is iti the charge of 
the Joint Philological Secretary, Maliamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
S'astn. He has found and acquired a .large number of valuable 
and interesting writings. No similar measures Inave hitherto been 
taken to collect Persian and Arabic MSS. froin among the stores 
that exist in this country, except such as private persons have 
undertaken at times on their own behalf ; but during the past year 
the Govermnent of India has generously assigned a further annual 
grant in order that a systematic search may he made for those 
classes of writings, and that valuable MSS. may be bought and 
prese^'^'ed here in the same way as Sanskrit MSS. Tiiis business 
has been placed in the hands of the present Plxilological Secretary, 
Dr, Ross, and he lias been provsecuting an active search with the aid 
of manlavis duidug tlio last five months. He has disco\nred a 
number of jU'ivate iibra-ries that were not known to us before ; the 
works in them have been examined, and. what has been already 
found offers sanguine expectations that the grant will enrich 
our collection with writings- of the highest interest and value, 
especially for historical purposes. I may add that the recent 
expedition to Thibet has brought to light a quantity of Tiiihetan 
MBS. ; these ha^-e been placed temporarily in the Imperial Library 
here and are available fox* study. 

The Society has about 600 Jain , manuscripts in its custody at 
present. These are not always easy to be olxtained, because tlio 
Jains do not part with their writings readily. Maiiainahopadh}''a.ya 
Haraprasad Sastri has however recently learnt of a valuable col- 
lection of sncli maiiLiscxupts, comprising nearly two thousand works 
or portions of works, and tlie owner, who isxiot a Jain, is willing to 
sell them., it is very desirable that they should be secured. An 
application lias been made to the Government of India for special 
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ai\i to\\amls tJieu" pnrdiase, aiid if they eaii bo Ixmglit. tlie toial 
oollecfcioii of Jain iiianiisorij Js whioli will iu' in. (Im Sia-ioly's 
oiosiotly will bo tbe linesi in ilio woold, 

These collcH'lions demand I l);d llnwl'n I Insj nst‘ slimiM !u‘ nniJo uf 
hlieiu, aiinl one ol: tlie ti.rsl; <liil.'ios will bo b> {*uinpi)e <le.st'ripn\'o 
eai-alogiios (d* tJio . Persian, Aoabioaiul Jain inani{si-!‘i[Ms, as lias bt'en 
done for the Saiiskrit nianusoripts. 3u all ihis iVesh work we nsnsi 
look ino.re to our Indian mcuibers to }n/osoi*u(.e ihi* rtsi^areh nt^ot's- 
>sai*y . Some use is ni ade of tliese i \ \ at i u sei -i pi s I n' so h o I a rs i n II u ro pe, 
and by European seholnrs resident in iliis t‘oindry ; lad. iln* mnnber 
of the latter is very small and will proliably bt‘ hnviu* in I In* fid iin*. 
.Members of the Govermueut Serviees ran onl}' give of ilu' hn'sure. 
Which they can spare from their official dntii‘s, iowaods ipialirv ing 
themselves in Oiienta.! learning and studying Oriental w’orks ; und 
they are less able year Iw year to lind. .leisure For such si udies. 'Tlun'r 
official duties increase and become more exacting; ami do m,)i in ajsy 
way (‘ondiice towuirds aeqiii.i‘ing' any thorough a.ctjnaiutanc<‘ w’ith 
ancient learning. The two juirsiiits Inivo been (‘ontimiaily diverg- 
iiig more and more markedly. LMoreovei', to add to ihe lu'siiation 
that besets Oriental study here, tin; stamhu'd of Oriental altaim 
inents reipiired rises with the additional knowdedge that is con- 
tinually accLimuiated by scholars in Euro]:ie. Jdn?S(' a.nd otltcu* 
reasons deter members of tliose Services from at templing original 
research in tliese titdds, and there are very few, if any, indncemeids. 
The opportunities therefore are all the ampler IVn* Indian stndetds, 
and a career of distinction is.o]>en to them, if ihiw will i*arj*y on 
their investigations according to the stamhind of European scholar- 
ship. This is, no doubt, uot a. simple <|(ntl!tication, yet it is cssem- 
tial ; and those of them are foidmnite who (*an receive some part of 
their tj’aining from European teachers. It is xovy inneh to be 
wished tliat more training of this kindsliould he available for them. 

The scientiiic side of tlie So(*ioty\s work, on tin* ot her Inimh 
should increase in the Future. The Scientilii^ ].>e]Kirlnienis of iht? 
Government liave been strengthened. .Among ihe nuanbci's of 
those services tliere is no such disag.reeinent. between offi<*iai duties 
and private pursuits; but the two blend ami strtuigihen each 
other, and scientitic research and professional success go ha ml in 
liaiuh For scientiiic investigation, tlumefoic, there are ihe most 
encouraging induceinents. Moreover, as private? taiteiprisc develops 
the resoLU'ces of the country, Rcienee will be applicKl to iliose objends 
in larger measure, und the number of Avorkers iu sta'eutilii* fields 
should steadily increase. The Society must hope that it wdll I'c- 
ceive the benefit of all such im^estigations in fuiiirc, und that more 
scientific papers will be contrilmted to its Jouiaml raiJier than 
communicated to the publications of the A’arious vSoi.doties iii 
England. 

. A matter that concerns us closely is the style in which our 
Proceedings and Journal are published. This is now umlei* con- 
sideration. The present style is wliat was adopted many yoai*s ago, 
24 ' - 
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and tlio Council desire to improve and probably enlarge these 
piibli catio u s and ad d more illustrations, so as to suit tlie i‘eq u i le- 
ivients of tlie present day better. Efforts are also being made to 
issue our piibli eat ions promptly, and tbe Council liope that mem- 
bers will eontribn to papers the more readily in that tlie Journal 
will t lien supply til em with a greater cpiantity of iiiatter of railed 
interest. These modifications should tend to increase the sale of 
our piibli cadioiis in Europe; and the Report mentions the change, 
ivhicli has been made in the Society’s agency in London to secure 
a readier, larger and more remunerative disposal. Our thanks are 
due to Ml*. Macfarlane who arranged the new terms during his 
■\'isit lioiue on leave last year. 

Stead}?- progress has been made in the publication of the Bib- 
liothecii- Iiidica. Mr. Beveildge ha-s finished his translation of the 
Akharnama ; fresh work will he placed in his hands, and it is hoped 
arraiigenieiits may be made for additional works on the Persian and 
Arabic side, which has of late years leather given way to the Sans- 
krit side. This should be- one of the first results of the systematic 
search that (as I have mentioned) is being made for Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts. Among Sanskrit writings the Society should, 
T tliirik, ])ay moi‘e Jitteutioii to various old works in futi:ii*e, which 
re})reseut rather the general or popular side of h'teraturc. Arcli- 
leological discoveries in aueieut couutries have sliewu tliat the 
accounts handed down from ancient times are not as fictitious 
as was inmgiued formerly, lint contain much substantial trntli. This 
should he found true in India also. With regard to tlie Pnj‘anas, 
for instance, recent researches liave indicated tiiat they ai’e more 
ancient tliau was conjeetnred a generation ago. Professor Wilson 
estimated their age as lying between the eighth and thirteenth cen- 
tim'es appi'oximately, but it now seems that ail of them v^ere com- 
posed earlier, most of them before the seventh century, and some 
at least in the earliest centuries of the Christian era. Similaily the 
Tautras appear to be more ancient than was imagined, and a study 
of tlieiu will throw mueli needed light on a very wide and obscure 
though important subject, namely, on various phases of the popu- 
lar forms of Hindu religion of modern times aiicl of tlie iiresent day. 
The Society miglit well turn part of its attention to these and 
other original compositions rather tlian townrds editing commen- 
taries, which are admittedly of comparatively modern oilgii^i. 

Much attention has been given to the Society’s lioiise, and 
various repairs and improvements liave been carried out. Through, 
the genei’osity .of the Government of India tlie iniinificeut sum of 
Rs. 10,000 was granted for tlie further improvement of this build- 
ing. Proposals and estimates have been drawn up and are now 
under (*on si derat ion, and when tlie Council has decided how the 
funds at its disposal can he best ntilijsed, the alterations will he 
undertaken and sliould be finished this year. 

The valutible ])ictures which the Society possesses, either as its 
own or as Trustee of the Home Beque^it, retpired renovation. They 
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liavelioen eieniied, re-.sij*eie,}toci nmi vntniisliutL 10*1 \sb iVaiaes umto 
R elec(:ed laitOF-’rosldenf-, the ]"lon. Air, l>elt<>iK in Loinlon, and 

have reeoidly an-ived. Tlie pif^tuees jutMiow hein^u* ftlneed in (liei'e 
new iVainos'atid will be i*o-huno\ when ’(be nenairs to nu^bniltliny 
are exnnjdeted, and i*e“ai‘ran,!L''e<l a() ns U^ s1nn\ io iunitn* advania.5.;'«\ 
^.riio expense lias been but. the ivinwation sbonhl sullien for 

inanj yeans. 

The Report sliovvs Ibai tJie list oi' the Sothely's nunnbers Injs 
increased so as to stand now ai a^ in’.ju^’liei* nnnilu'r than it, has (Wim' 
recorded ill the past, Tiiis is ot g*oo{i au<;‘ni*y tbr Hn? ridnro, an<l 
we trust that among the new inend>ers inan\ will I'oiitrihnte inn 
only tbeir interest in tlie boeiety's hnsines.s, bni alM> the resnbs 
of travels and inquiries. Ihie int[niri(‘s lhai were open to nuniihers 
in tile Society's eaily days were many and wide. ;ukI oiTered all the 
attmetion and interest tlia;t newly-discovered fields possess, svhere all 
information is welcome: but tin? conditions of neseareh have givaiU 
altered now. In tlie settled Ib/ov'iiiees id' Jhdia, no doubt, tlie har- 
vest of investigation has been freely reaped, and what mure is lo l)e 
gathered becomes rather the >vorlv of s]'K'eia lists ami exjU'rts. The 
field of Indian investigation has been surveyed and described, and 
the Avork that' remains is for those who e.an Innng minds, mibnr- 
donod Avilh other demands and replete wit !i knowh^tlgix to tluKdiici- 
dation of the problems and difliculties that liave arisen out of the 
general survey. Yet nimdi valuable ethnologieal inrormation still 
awjiits the gathering among the ruder tribes, i‘spoeially in the outly- 
ing Provinces. To members who bave siieh opportunities the 
ethnological side of the Society's i'(5search(‘s olTers anqde scope fur 
investigation, and if they will make taireful and systematn'e. not<‘s 
about those tribes and their languages, customs and religion, they 
can sii[)])iy facts of real interest and value, as regards I»oth the early 
.conditions of such tribes and also tlie ehaiiges tbai aro being work- 
ed among them by the ii dine nee of Hindnisni. 

I wi^R conclude by mentioning son le matlia's of interest wliich 
lie outside the Society, but iu wtucli memb(M's havt‘ taken o»*atv 
taking a part. 

A Buddhist Sanskrit Appendix was compiletl to Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das’ Thibetan Diidiomiry nmler the atispit^es of tins 
Government, and the Goimajment has nnomiy plaecd if in thiMaip- 
able hands de La Vallee Poussin in Belgitnn. iti order that it 
may receive a finishing revision from a. Ihiropcati sidiolar. 

The Arc] nnoiogica-i Department of Government has pni>lis!}ed 
its first annual volume. It' covers the wdioio gipund of stu*!{ 
research and sots out most interesting diseoveiaes with a wealth td* 
detailed information. 

A book of great interest has iabdy been pnblisheil by Mr. Vin- 
cent Smith on the early history of India, from B.G. I)t)0 lo flu* Mo- 
hammedan coiKpxcst, *It bruigs tlm latest discovtu'it's to eiiuuMale 
that long and most important period, tuid will be of signal set'viin: lo 
students in t his country. ih‘of; Thihaut lias pulilished in ilm sinaes 
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of Sacred Books .of the East a translation of B.amfcuja’s great 
woi’k, the S'ribliasya, which is a commentary on the Vedanta Su- 
tras and is the standard book of the VaisnaTas of South India. Dr. 
Grierson has published two more 'parts of his monumental work in 
the Linguistic vSurvey of India. 

A Flora of the Pan jab is now under compilation, and the duty 
has been entrusted by the Government to Mr. Drummond of the 
Civil Service. 

'The Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna wished to obtain 
a record of Sanskiit recitation and music for the study of ancient 
texts, and Dr. Exner, who is now in India, succeeded in obtaining 
the best results that are possible in Calcutta with the aid of a pho- 
nograph, as selected passages were recited by the best qualified 
pandits. * 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has just cele- 
brated its centenary, and the Council arranged that three of otir 
members should attend and offer it our congratulations. 


O' 


The President announced that the Scrutineers reported the 
x'esult of the election of Officers and Members of Council to be as 
follows ;~~ 

Fresideni, 

His Honor Sir A. H. L. Fraser, M.A., LL.D., K.O.SI. 
Yice-Fresidents. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L- 
F.R.A.S., F.B.S.E. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F.B.S. 

C. W. McMinn, Esq., I.C.S. (retired). 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

Honorary General Secretary : — J. Macfarlane, Esq. 

Treasurer : — The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya* 
M.A., D.L., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E. 

Additional Secretaries* 

Philological Secretary : — E, D, Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 
natural History Secretary : — Capt. L. Rogers, M.D., B.Sc.. 
I.M.S. 

Anthropological Secretary Annan dale, Esq., B.A. 

Joint Philological Seci’etary : — ^Mahamahopadhyaya Hara** 
prasad Shastri, M^A. ^ 
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Other Members of CounciL . 

Tlie Hon; Mr. Justice F. E. Fargiter, B.A., IXIB, 

Kumar Ramessiir IMaliali, 

I. H. Biirkiil, Esq,, M.A. 

H. E. Kemptliorne, Esq. 

W. D. Dods, Esq. 

Tlie Hon, Mr, A. Earle, I.O.S. 

Lt.-OoL J. H. Tull Walsli, 1,M,S. 

R. 0, Lees, Esq, 

H, H. Hayden, Esq., B,A,, E.G.S. 

B. Thoimton, Esq., E.RJ.B.A. 

The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting * 

' His Excellency Loan Ourzon, G.M.S.I,, GALl.E., Pati'on, 
in the chair. 

The minutes o£ the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-six presentations were announced. 

Mr. J. De Grey Downing and Captain G. W, Megaw, I.SL8,, 
were ballotted for and elected Ordinaiy MoniherB. 

It was announced that Mr. B. 0. Sen and Rai Lahshisankar 
Misi*a Bahadur had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society, 

The President announced that Mr. P. R. Braiuley, Ba])u Gopal 
Chandra Chatter] ee and Mr. Mahainmadllatiq elected niombers of 
the Society on 3rd February, 1st June and 6th J iily 1904, respeeiively, 
not having paid their entrance fees, their election have become null 
and void under Rule 9, and that the election of Rev. S. ihidle has 
been cancelled at his own request. 

The General Secretary exhibited two photographs of the 
stone image of Buddha forwarded by the Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Division, and read the following note ou it pxxjpared 
by Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana : — 

This ijnage represents Buddha sitting on Pudmasana or 
lotus-seat which is defined as a particular posture in religious 
meditation in which the devotee sits with the thighs crossed, with 
one hand resting on the left thigh, the other held up with the 
thumb bent towards the heart, and the eyes directed towards the 
tip of the nose. 

The image, which is a specimen of neither the Indo-Greek, 
Indo-Scythian or Dravidian sculpture, is the representation of an 
Arakanese Buddha which differs a little from the Buddhas of 
Burma “proper. The image must have been prepared about the 
year 1660' A,D,, when Chittagong was completely conquered by the 
Arakanese and was made a province of Arnkan. Chittagong 
repjained a- province of Arakan op to 1666 A*D., when it was 
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snatolied away, by tlie Mahomedans. The town was stormed and 
the Arakaoese settlers driven out of Chittagong. After the 
annexation of Ai^akan by the King of Barma^ a large number 
of fresh Arakanese Buddhists immigrated into Ohittagoiig at the 
close of the 18th Oentury A.D, The Maghs that now live in 
Chittagong are the descendants of these last immigrants. They 
know nothing of this image and there is no local tradition about 
it. It was ill fact prepared before their arrival in Chittagong, 
and before the storming of the city by the Mahomedans. 

According to the Burmese legends, in the reign of King 
Thirimegha in the middle of the 14th Century A.D., a canine 
tooth of Buddha was brought to Tsitkain. If Tsitkain is identi- 
fied with Chittagong (about which there is of course a grave 
doubt), then in some future time we may expect also to find in 
Chittagong the golden casket in which the precious tooth -relic 
was placed. 

Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana exhibited images of 
five of the sixteen famous Buddhist Mahastliaviras recovei’ed from 
Tibet. 
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MaofiU’laxxe, Jolin, Ijibrariaii, liiiperiiil Ijibi’ixry. 

Galoutia. ■ 

Mxxolagan, E. D., .m..x., r.o..s. CiGcnNa. 
Macjiliei’son, Dixncan .Tame.'!, m.a., c.i.ii., i.o.s. 
BJmgulpwr. 

Maddox, Oaptaiix R. H., i.M.s. BmicM. 
Malxatba, Punneslnvar Narain. Mozujffe'qxvv. 
Mabnxud Gilaiii, Slianias-xxl-Ulaiiia Sliaikli. 
Galcutia. 

Maiti’a, Aksliaya Kumar, ii.A., u.l. BajsJiahi. 
Maliali, Kuxuar Raxiui.'i.'inr. Ifowrah. 

Mann, H. H., b.sc. GtdniHa. 

Mairiott., Clxax’les Rieluxrdwoix, r.c.a. BJiagid- 
pur. ■ 

Marsliall, J. IT. Smla. 

Masooni, Di'. Moer/.a Molinminad. Oirknfla. 
Maynard, Major F. l.m.s. DarjeoMng. 
McLeod, Noi-maxi. GulculJu. 

McMarlion, Major A. TL, c.s.i., c.r.B., la. 
Quetta. 

McMxnn, 0. W., B.A., i.O.s. (I'ofcii-ed). Oohrillct. 
Melitus, Paul Gingory, o.i.u., I.C..S. Gauhnti. 
Meilia, Rxistoinjoe Dhxxnjoeblioy, o.i.u. G<il- 
cutta, 

Meyei’, William Stevenson, i.o.s. Galcutia. 
Micliie, diaries. GalcMta. 

Middlemiss, G. S., n.A. Geological Survey of 
India. Gahutta,.. 

Miles, William Hai;ry. Galcutia. 

Miller, J. 0., i.C.S. Galmitta. 

Milne, -Capiain 0. J., i.m.s. Pnrulia. 

Minchin, F. J. V. Eimgw. 

Misra, Rai Lakslimi Saukei', Baliadur. 
Benares. 

Misi-a, Tulsi Ram. Barct.llg. 

Miti'a, Kxxniar Nai’endra Natli. Calcutta. 
Mitra, Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Justioo Saroda Gliaran, 
M.A., B.r,. Galcutia. 

Molony, E., i.c.s. Qhuzipur. 

Monohan, IPraneis John, lo.h. SMUong, 
Mookerjee, R. N. GalcuUa. 

MorsHead, L. F., i.c.s. 


Date of .Section. 


1894 June 6. 

KE. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

E. 

1902 April 2. 

E. 

1894 Aug. 30. 

B. 

1900 M a, y 2. 

B. 

1899 Sept. 29. 

B. 

1886 May 5. 

E. 

1892 Dec. 7. 

E. 

1901 April 3. 

B. 

1901 June 5. 

N.E. 

1885 June 3. 

KB. 

1904 Dec. V. 

E. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

E.E'. 

1900 Deo. 5. 

E. 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.M. 

1892 Oct. 27. 

F.M. 

1885 Felb. 4. 

N.E. 

1899 Jan. 7. 

A. 

1900 Deo. 5. 

E.E. 

1900 Aug. 29. i 

A. 

1880 Dec. 1. 1 

A. 

1887 July 6. 

E. 

i901 Jan. 2. 

KE. 

1880 Aug. 4. 

L.M. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

E.E. 

1904 Aug. 8. 

E.E. 

1880 Jan. 7. 

E. 

1901 June 6. 

E. 

1899 Aug. 2. 

:E.E. 

1902 Aug. 6. 

E. 

1873 Aug. 6. 

E. 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 

1881 Aug. 25. 

E. 

1877 Aug. 1. 

1T.E. 




Muliainniad SMlbli jN’omani, Sliams-ul“ITla.ina 
Maulavie, Professor of Arabic in tlie Muliam- 
madaii Oriental College. Aligarh. 

Milker Jee, Hai*endra Krisliiia, m.a. Galcutta. 
Mnkerjee, Jaladlii Cliunder. Oalciitfa. 

Milker jee, Sib Narayan. TJUarpara. 

Miikerjji, P. B., e.sg. Calcutta. 

Mukliarji, eTotindi^a JSTatb, b.a, Calcutta. 
Mnkliopaclbyaya, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asn- 
tosli, M.A., D.L., F.E.A.S., F.B.S.E. Calcutta.^ 
Mnkliopadliyaya, Panclianana. Oa IcuUa. 
Miillick, Pramatba ISTatli. Calcutta. 

Miillick, Bamani Moban. Melierjpur. 

^Taem-woollab, Maulavie, Deputy Magistrate. 

Bignor. ■ , ■ ^ 

Katliaii, B., I.C.S. Calcutta. ' • 

Fevill, H. B., i.o.s. Naim Tal 
ISrieoll, Jobn. Calcutta. 

Miniiio, Jobn Duncan. Calcutta. 

Norvill, Dr. Prederic H. JEurope. 

IsTyayaratna, Mabamabopadbyaya . Maliesa 
Obandra, c.i.e. Benares. ■ 

O’Brien, P. H.,. i.GwS. Europe. ■ ■ 

O’Connor, Captain^ W. F., r.a. Gyanfse. 
O’Dwyer, Michael Francis, b.a., i.o.s. Europe. 
Oldbam, B. D., a.e.S.m., f.O.s. Europe. 
Oung, Monng Hla. . Galcittia. 

Pande, Pandit Bamavatai", B.A., i.c.s. Hardoi. 
Pandia, Pandit Mobanlall Yislmiilall, p.t.s., 

Muiti'a. 

Panton, B. B. H., i.o.s., Bogra. 

Parasnis, D.B. jSufem. 

Pargiter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Frederick 
Bd^n, B.A., i.Q.s. Calcutta. 

Parsons, W. Calcutta. 

Peake, C. W,, m.a., Bengal Education Service." 
Jalpaiguri. 

Peal, H, W., P.E.s. Calcutta. 

Pedler, The Hon. Mr. Alexander, o.i.s,, 
F.B.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal* 
” Calcutta. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a., Barrister-at- 
Law. Bangoon. 

Percival, Hugh Melvile, m.a., Bengal Education 
Service. Calcutta. 

Pkers, Lieut.-Oolonel 0. T,, M.B., 
Bouhay* ... 


Date of iilcotion. 

I889IT0V. 6 . 
1904 June 1. 
1904 Mav. 4. 
1889 Mar. 6. 


1889 Mar. 6. 


1880 April 7, 
1896 Aug. 29. 

1901 June 5. 
1900 April 4. 
1898 Aug. 3. 
1904 Mar. 4.’ 
1890 Mar. 5. 

1887 May 4. 

1884 Mar. 6. 

1903 Mar. 4. 

1900 April 4. 

1900 Aug. 29, 

1901 Dec. 4. 
1889 June 5, 
1903 July 1. 


1896 Aug. 27. 

1899 June 7. 
1898 Mar. 2. 

1897 Nov. 3. 
1902 Feb. 5. 

1900 Dec. 6. 
1893 Jan. 11. 
1902 Feb. 6. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

1901 Ang. 29. 
1886 April I 
1897 Dec. 1. 
1904 Jan. 6. 

1900 Mar. 7. 
1885 Feb. 4. 

1902 Dec. 3. 


N.E). Pliillott, Major 0. C., ka. 

E, Pilgrim, Gr. Elleock. i Uth'ufia, 

N.E. Phn, Ai'ibnr W., 

A. P]*a;in, Lieut. "G/oL David, iAi.w, lm.s., 

SuperiutemleiiL Eoya.l Hoia-uic (hinleu, 

, ■ Bwmpe. ^ 

N.R. Prasati, Hanunian, Racs and Zeniiiular. 

■ Ghmm\ ■ 

N.E. Rai, Bipina Cbandra, H.n. ‘MpmenslngJi. 

R. Rai Cliaudliery, Jatindra- Kaili, ala., bjl 
Bwrnagwr. 

N.R. Rai, Lala Lajpat. Lahore. 

A. Raleigh, The Hon. Mr. T. Bnrope. 

N.R. Ram, Sita, ala, J[oradabaiL 
P.M. R,apson, E. J. Europe. 

A. Ray, Pratulla GJhandra, d.so., Bengal Ednea- 
tioii Sej‘vico. Europe. 

N.R. Ray, Prasaima Kumar, n.so. (Loud, and 
Edin.), Bengal ]<k'l ueation Service. Dacca. 
R. Risley, Herbert Hope, u.A., o.lk., lc.b. 
Calcutta, 

N.R. Rogers, Oh arlen Gilbert, f.l.s., f.c.il, Indian 
Forest Department. Port Blair. 

R. Rogers, Captain T-ieonard, ali>., b.sc,, M.iLC.r.j 
F.ll.O.S., LALS, CtdcuPa, 

N.R. Rose, H. A., lo.s. Lahore. 

R. Ross, E. Denison, i»h.u. ihdcutiaa 
N.R. Roy, Maharaja GLrjanath, Ih'uagfpur. 

R, Roy, Maharaja Jagadiudiu Nath, Bahadur, 
Calcutta. 

N.R. Samman, Herhert Frederick, LC.s. Jerrore. 
N.R. Sarkai^ Chandi’a Kuiuar. Kowlmnih. 

N.R. Sarkar, eladu Natli, Ba ah’ pore. 

R. Saunders, G. (Jalmitta. 

R. Schttlten, Dr. C. Calcutta. 

N.R. Scliwaiger, Imre George. Delhi. 

L.M. Scindia, His HigluiCvSB tlie M.nlmraja. (hvalioi\ 
N.R Sen, A. 0., i.o.s, Banl'ura. 

N.R. Sen, Birendra Chandra, i.e.s. Dinajpur. 

R. Sen, Upendi'anatli. Calcutta. 

R. Sen, Yadu Nath. Calcutta. 

R. Seth, Mesrovb ,J, CalmtHa. 

N. R. Sliarnian, Pandit Oulab Shankar Dev, f.'I'.h* 
Fnclhhadra^ 

R. Shastree, Pandit Yogeshui Cliandra, Calcutia, 
R. . Shastri, MahSniihopidhiya llaraprasitl, M.A, 

. OahuUa, 

NlR. SHaatri, Harnaram, Delhi* 


XI 


Date of Election. 

1902 Mar. 5. 

1903 April 1. 
19Q0May 2. 
1899^ May ,3,. 
1903' Aug. 26. 

1904 April 6, 
1904 June 1. 

1893Mar.'l." 

1902' Sep.- 24. 
1895 Aug. 29. 
1892 Mar. 2. 
1889 Aug, 29. 

1892 Aug. 3. 

1889 K'ov. 6. 

1894 Felr 7. 

1901 Aug. 7. 
1904 Mar.* 4. 

1894 July 4. 

1897 Jan. 6. 
1872; Aug. 5. 

1901 Dec. 4. 
1904 Sept. 28. 

1898 April 6. 
1901 Mar. 6. 
1891 Aug. '27. 

1895 July 5. 
1904 June 1. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1904 July 6. 
1904 Jan. 6. 

1868 June 3. 

1898 April 6. 
1904 July 6. 

1893 Aug. 3L 
: 1878;, June. 

1904 May 4. 


R. 

A. 

R. 

3Sr.R. 

N.R. 

■■■ R. 

R._ 

R:R. 

R. 

R. 

L.M. 

R.R. 

R.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

KR. 

KR. 

R. 

K.R.. 

A. 

R. 

R.R. 

¥.R. 

R'.R. 

A; 

R. 

R. 

F.M. 

R.R. 

R.R. 

R. 

R. 

KR. 

KR. 

K,R. 

iK.R. 


Sliastri, Rajendra Oliandra, m.a. Galmffa. 
Sliaun, Montague CliurcliilL Mur ope, 
Slii'ager, Adolplie. Calcutta. 

Silberrad, Cbas, A., i.e.s. Banda, 

Simpson, J. Hope, i.e.s. Allahabad, 

Simpson, Maurice Greoige, m.i.e.e. Calcutta. 
Simpson, Robert Rowell, n.so. 

Calcutia. 

Singli, Maliaraja Kumara Sirdai‘ Bbai'at, 
I.e.s. Crliampivr, 

Singli, Kumar Birendi'a Chandra. GalouUa. 
Singh, Lachmi Karayan, m.a., b.l. Calcutta, 
Singh, The Hon. Raja Ooday Pratab. Binga. 
Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Prabhu Karain, 
Bahadur. Benares, 

Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Pratap 
Kaiuin. Ajodhya^ Oudh, 

Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Ramesh- 
wara, Bahadur. JOarhhanga. 

Singh, H.H. Raja Yishwa Hath, Bahadur, 
Chief of Ohhatarpur. 

Singha, Chandra Karayan. Calcutta. 

Singh a Kumai* Kamlananda. Srmagar. 

Sinha, Kunwar Kushal Pal, m.a. Narhi 

B. O.^ Agra District. 

Sircar, Amrita Lai, F.o.s. Calcutta. 

Skrefsrud, The Revd. Laurentius Olavi. 
Bampore Maut. 

Spooner, D. Bi^ainerd. Bt^rope, 

Stapleton, H. E. Galciitta, 

Stark, Herbert A., B. A. Cuttack, 

Stebbing, E. P, 

Stein, M. A., vh.d, Beslimmr, 

Steinberg, Alfred Fi*ederick, i.e.s. Europe. • 
vStephen, Hoii’ble Mr. Justice, H. L. Calcutta. 
Stephen,' St. John, B.A., ld.b. Barrister-at- 
■ Law. Calciitta. 

Stephenson, Captain John, i.m.s. Europe, 
Streatfeild, C. A. C., i.e.s. Naini Tal. 

Stuart, Louis, i.e.s. Oral. 

Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Joteiidra 
Mohun, Bahadui’, k.c.s.i. Calcutta. 

Tagore, Maharaja Prodyat Coomar. Calcutta, 
Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.e.s. Srmagar^ 
Kashmir, 

Tate, G. P. Seistan, 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Caimac, Bax't.j 

C. I.E., i.A. Fo7l Blair, 

Tlianawala, Framjee Jamasjee. Bombay, 


xil 


BitiMjf Klootioii. 

1875 June 2. 

N.R. 

Tliibaut, Dr. 0., Mnir tk'utral College. 

1898 Kev. 2. 

R. 

Allalmhadu 

T.li(),rBton, (^ileuffa. 

1817 .June 2. 

D.M. 

Tluiill,iei\ Lknii'.-Cn^ Sir Henry Edward 

1891 Aug. 27. 

F.M 

Landor, kt., c.s.!., r.u.s., K’.a. lAiropr. 
Tlrurston, Bdgai,*. . 

1904 June 1. 

N.B. 

Tipper, George Howlett, Calrulfa. 

1899 Mav. 1. 

R. 

Tocher, A. a leaf fa. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

Treiiilett, daincH Dyer, .ai.a., i.c.b. (retired). 

1893 May 3. 

N.R. 

Europe. 

Vanja, Raja Rtun (Rnuidra. Matjurhhronja, 


IK^incf/Balasnre. 

1898 Feb. 2. 

R. 

Vasa, Anirita Lai. Calraffu. 

1900 Aug, 29.1 

A. 

Vaugliam, Major J. C., Burope. 

1890 Feb. 5. ' 

N.R. 

i Yeiiis, ArtlimV mu., rri.ucipal, Sanskrit 

1902 May 7. 

R. 

College, Beiiares. 

1 Vidyahlmshan, JogM3iiclra Kath Sen. 

1902 June 4. 

R. 

CalciiMa. 

Vidyabhiishaii, Pauditi Satis Chandra, M.A. 

1901 Mav. 6. 

N.R. 

Calcutta. 

Vogel, J. Ph., i>H.n. .Lahurv. 

1894 Sept. 27. 

L.M. 

Vost, Major Williain, i.M.s, Matira. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R. 

Vredenlmi'g, E. Calcnfla. 

1901 Atig. 7. 

A. 

Walkei’, Dr, T. L, hlnropc. 

1900 Jan. 19. 

R. 

Wallace, David Robb. (Uilvuifit. 

1901 J\ine 5. 

R. 

Walsh, B. H.. l.O.S. Calvaiia. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

R. 

Walsh, Lient-Col. Jolm Henry Tull, i.M.s. 

1900 April 4. 

N.R. 

OalcMa. 

Walton, Captain Herbert da nies, m.b., f.u.c.s,, 

1865 May 3. 

A. 

l.M,s. Bomhay. 

Waterhouse, i\iajor-General dames. Europe. 

1874 July 1. 

A. 

Watt, Sir Oleorge, Kt., r.i.n. Europe. 

1902 April 2. 

A. 

Wheeler, H., i.c.s. BJunrpe. 

1904 Mai'. 4. 

R. 

Wood, William Heiny Arden, ai.a., f.c.s. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

A. 

F.-U.G.s. Calcutta. 

Woodman, H. 0., lg.s, Europe. 

1894 Sept. 27 

. R. 

Woodrofe, The Hon M.i*. Jnstiee dohn 

■ 1894 Aug. 30 

. N.R. 

’ George, Barrister-at-Law. Cfilenita. 

Wright, Henry Kelson, n.A., i.o.s. AUaJialnid. 

1898 July 6. 

R. 

‘ Wyiiess, James, c.r. Caicntia. 



SPECIAL HOFOEARY OEETEEART MEMBERS. 


Dat42 of Eleotion, 


Br, Ernst Hceckel, Professor in tlie TJniTersitj of 
Jena. 

Charles Meldrum, Esq., C.M.ci., M.A., ll.d., p.r.a.s., 
F.R.s. Mauritms, 

Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Oonip. Pliilology. 
Oxford, 

Professor Emile Senart/Member of the Institute of 
France. Fans, 


HONOEARY MEMBERS, 


Date of Election, 


1848 Feb. 2. Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, g.c.s.l, c.b., m.d., d.c.l., 
LL.D., P.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.S. BerhsMre. 

1879 June 4. Dr.Albert Giintlier, m.a., ph.d., f.z.s., f.r.s* 

Surrey. 

1879 June 4. Dr. Jules Janssen. Faris, 

1879 June 4. Professor P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

1881 Dec. 7. Lord Kelvin, a.c.v.o., d.c.l., ll.d., p.r.s.e., f.r.s. Glas- 
gouK 

1883 Feb. 7. William Thomas Blanford, Esq., ll.d., a.r.s.m., p.g.s., 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.S. London, 

1883 Feb. 7. Alfred Russell Wallace, Esq., ll.d., d.c.l,, f.l.s., 
F.Z.S., F.R.S. Dorset, 

1894 Mar. 7, Maliamaiiapadhyaja Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 

Galcutta. 

1894. Mar. 7. Professor Theodor Koeldeke. Sirasslmrg. 

1895 June 5. Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.so., ll.d,, ph.d,, f.r.a.s., 

ELR.s, Witham., Dssex. 

1895 June 5, Lt.-Genl. Sir Richard Stracliey, e.e,, g.c.s.i., ll.d., 
F.R.G.S., Xi’.G.S., F.L.S., F.R.S. London. 

1895 June 5. Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a,, c.i.e. Looidon. 

1896 Feb. 5. Lord Lister, f.r.c.s., d.c.l., m.d,, ll.d., d.so., f.r.s. 

London. 

1896 Feb. 5. Sir Michael Foster, k.c.b., m.a., m.d., d.c.l., ll.d., 
D.so., F.L.S., F.R.S. GamhHdge. 

1896 Feb. 5. Professor F, Kielhorn, ph.d., c.i.e. Gottingen. 

1896 Feb. 5, Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. Massachusetts, 
TJ.8.A. 

1899 Feb. 1. Dr, Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hcernie, ph.d., c.i.e. 
Oxford, 

1899 Dec, 6. Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s. 
London, 

1899 Dec. 6. Sir Geoi'ge King, k.o.i.e., m.b,, . ll.d., f.l.s., f.r.s. 
London, 


xtr 


*1899 IHio. 6. 


Professor EdwarKl Tyloi‘, ll.d.^ f.e.s. 


1899 T)oc. ( 7 . 

1901 -Alar. 6. 

1902 Kov. 5, 
1904 ALar. 2. 
1904 Alar. 2. 

1904 Alar. 2. 
1904 Alar. 2. 
1904 Alar. 2. 
1904 Alar. 2. 

1904 July 2. 


mr. 

Professor Edward Suess, r.Ti:,o., Afom. E.s. 

Vieuiin, 

Pix)fessor J. AV. Judd, C.B., i/L;!) F.ii.s. Lojuiou. 
Atonsiein* R. Zeiller. J V 
Profess()r Heiiiiicli Keru. Lrithi^ 

Professor Ramkrislma (lopal r?ha.:!id{irkar, c.f.K. 
Poona. 

Profesvsor AI. J, DeGoeje. Leulon, 

Professor Ignaz Goldzilier, Budapest. 

Sir Cliailes Eyall, M.A., K.e.s.i. .Lunilun. 

Sir AVilliauiBamsay, fh.d., (Tub.) \k^ sc.u. (DuM.) 

r.c.s., iM.e. * • 

Dr, George Abraham Grierson, pn.i;>.^ o.i.F., i.a.s. 
London. 


ASSOCIATE AIEAIBERS. 


The Idevd. E. Lafont, c.i.E., sj. GaUmtta. 

The Revd. J. 1). Bate, m.h.a.s, KenL 
Alania vie Abdul Hai. Galen! kt. 

Herbert, Giles, Esq, Europe. 

F. Aioore, Esq., f.l.s. I^nrrey- 
.Dr. A. Piihrer, Munipe. 

.Llai Bahadxir Sarat Cbaiuliii Das, cm.e. Culenifa. 
Pandit Satya A^rata Snmasraini. CalcnUa. 
Professor P. J. Brlihl Hihpnr. 

Rai BaJiadnr Ram Brahma Sanyal. Oalenifa. 
Pandit Vismi Prasad Raj Bhandaia. Xepal, 

The Revd, E. Franeotte, s..]. Galen! ta. 

The Revd. A. H. Francko. Leli. 


LIST OF AIEAIBERS WHO HAA^E BEER ABSENT FHOAi 
INDIA THREE YEARS ANT) EPWAUDS/^' 

^ Pule 40, — After the lapse of three yeai*s from flu? date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation* of liis wishes shall in tlio 
interval have been received by the Society, liis mime shall' be re- 
moved from the List of Alenit)ers. 

The following members will he removed from i he next Alem- 

ber List of the Society under the operation of the above ILde: 

Edwin Max Konstam, Esq. 

Michael Fmneis O'Dwyer, Esq., b.a., re.s, 

■ Alfred Frederiek Steinberg, Esq.j, i.e.s, , 


1874 April 1. 

1875 Dec. 1. 
1875 Dec. 1. 
1882 June 7. 

1884 Aug., G. 

1885 Dec. 2. 

1886 Dec. 1. 
1892 April 6. 
1892 Dec. 7. 
1899 April 5. 
1899 April 5. 
1899 Nov. 1. 
1902 June 4. 


■ xY . ;■ 

LOSS OF MEMBERS DUEIlSrG 1904 

By Eetibiment. 

T, W. Arnold, Esq. 

Tlie Hon. Dr. Giiradas Banerjee, d.l. 

Sir Joliii Eliot, F.E.s. 

John Oliampion Faiiiitliorpe, Esq., i.c.s. 

E. Y. Gabriel, Esq., i.o.s. 

A. Garrett, Esq., i.o.s. 

Babn Roorniall Goenka. 

The Hon. Mr. W. 0. Maopherson, o.s.i., l.s.c, 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members, 

Dr. U. 0. Mukerjee, 

A. T. Pringle, Esq, 

Harjeebkoy Maiiickjee Rnstomjee, Esq., c.i.i. 
Dr, Maliendralal Sircar, m.h., c,i.e., d.l. 

Dr. Gliarles Robert Wilson, m.a., d. litt, 

Honorary Member, 

Dr, Otto von Bobtlingk, 

Oorresjponding Member, 

Dr. Emil Sclilagintweit. 

By Removal. 

Under Bide 9. 

P. B. Bramlej, Esq. 

Babn Gopal Oliandra Chatterjee. 

Mabamniad Rafiq, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 

Under Buie 38. 

Babn Manmatha ISTatli Oliakravarti. 

Captain W. A. Cnppage, i.A. 

Rai Harsingli Olinnder Dntt, Baliadnr, 

B. Snryanaran Rao, Esq., b.a. 
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Postage 
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Meeting 
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2. Eancujt^ of iJw Ivdkm Mmewn, with Descriptions -'of Neio 
Species,^B]/ Malciolm BimB, B.A., F.L.S., F^G.S., F.E.SV 

Coniviniikated by .N. Annandam. 

(xemis APAOHYS Servillb, , ' 

AparJi ys fcii^ !Borm. Sikh ini, Kos. 5301-02/14, 1802/6, 2552- 
3-4-5-(>-8-9/5. All nyuiplKS. Previously recorded from Siiliet and 
Burnui, 

Genus, DIPTiATYS BiDUvir.LE. 

Diplatys ridleyi Kirb. Upper Assam, Ko. 1832/ 9, 9 . 

This species has been recorded from Sumatra, but the specimen in 
question does not appear to be distinct. 

Diplatys (jladiafoi\ n. Calcutta. 1 cf , bTo, '7836/14, and a larva, 
taken also at Calcutta, by Mr, hTelson Annaiidale. 0^ying to the 
distribution of the colours, I feel certain that this larva belongs to 
this species. It lias the veiy long segmented cerci that are 
characteristic of the larvae of this genus. 

Genus PYGIDICRANA SuirnLLE. 

Di/gidicmna exiniia Dohrn, Ro, 5810/14, $ ; Berhanipur 
Ko, 5962/12, 9* 

Genus EOHIIS^OSOMA Seuville. 

* Dcliinmoma smnatmnum (Haan). Khasi Hills, Sibsaugor 
Ko. 5824/14. (S. E. Peal.) One 9 - Also a fragment which 

I refer -with doubt to this species, labelled Calcutta, and another 
fragment from Sikhim, No. 2560/5. The species is abundant in 
Java, Sumatra, etc. 

Genus EORCIPULA Bolivab. 

Forcipvla frispinosa (JDohrn). Sikhim, Nos. 8858/18, c?, 
5808/14 9, 5315/14, d. 

Forcipulit qnadrispinosa (Dohrn). Sikhim, Nos. 5319-26-29/14. 
All females. Both these species aie previously known from India 
and Bumiah. 

Forcipula decolyi Bovm, Sibsangor, (S. E. Peal), Id*, No. 
5317/14. Previously recorded from Madras. 

Genus LABIDURA Leach. 

Labidura bengalensis (Dohiui.) ^ Berhampur, No. 5960-1-3-4- 
5/12. 2 d d,3.9 Hardware, (J Wood-Mason), 1 i, No. 
5320/14. Calcutta, 1 d 1 9 ? (Mus. Oollr.) Also a larva, Ber- 
hampur, No. 5969/12. 


Lnhithira ripitria (Pall.) vm\ Brninieiv Berlminpnr, 

Nos. 5967-8/12. 1 (J, l9. Cal(nitt.o/18 9- S*' , 25 lnvva\ 

Lahiihfm riparlit (Pallas.) Type forin. Bnng'a!or(% (( 'arni'fon ). 
No. 5;>14/l-is !<?. Berlin mprir, 'No, 5966,12, 2 s'. Seisiaii Pxsiiiul- 
ai*y Commission, Id*. Dehra T)nn, No. 662>7/8, larva. 

Labidum. (Unfonr.), Hanehi, No. 81‘26/12. Calimthn 

Nos. 5577/12, 5528/12, 2 9 $ , & 8200 Jl, broken. 


Gemxs LABIDURODES Bormans. 

Lalurodes rolmsfNS Eorm. Tavoy, No. 170; 5. Tin's spern'men 
is not mature, but it agrees well witb do Boiman's dosen'pi ion of 
the type from New Guinea-. 

Genus ANISOLABIS Fikiteu. 

AoiisolaJm annnUpes Lucas. Oaleutta, 2 d d. 


Genus SPONGTPHORA Skryiu.k. 
Spovgipliora sphia^r Bums Oaleutta, 1 d. 


Genus CHELISOOHELLA AnunoEKF. 

Clitdisocludla mporha (Bohrn.) floliore, ( J. Wood-Alasom), No, 
5805/14. Id. 

Genus OHELISOCHBS Sctjddeu. 

Glielisoclies onono (Eabr.) ? New(P) HebTaV1c\s, No. 580(1/14. 
coll. Distant), 1 9 . Joliore, No. 5804/14, (4. AVood-llason, ), 1 d. 
Abundant tbrougbout tlie Oriental Region . 

Clieltsochcft glancopferus Bormans. Upper Assam, No. 1880/9, 
1 $ , Recorded from Burmali. 

(? ) O'lielisoclieit melanocepJtaJn^ (I)olirri.) Fpiier Assam, No. 
1334/9,1^. Recorded from India. 


Genus ALLODAHLIA A^ekikeff. 

AllodaliUa scabrkimtla (Haan.), Sikbini, Nos. 5808/1-k 9015; 7, 
* '2$ 9 ; Sikkim, Mnng Pliu, No. (>225‘’8, Id. Hibsangor, Nos. 
5822/14,5818/14,2 d d,(S. E. Peal). Dunsiri Aldiey, ;No.^ 5821^-LK 
1 d ( Godwin- Austen). Upper Assam, Nos. 1827-28-29-81/9, 2 d d * 
^ 29 9 No. 5311/14- Id. ‘ 

Genus ANEOHTJRA SirouKEg 

Aneclmm amyhm (Dobrn.) Naga Hills, (Capi. Boiidier.) 
No. 5809/14. 9 ♦ , 
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, ' Anedmm sp. Sliillong. No. 5312/14..-- ■((xodwiii- Austen). 1 2 • 
AnecJvwra metallica (Dolim.) Kliasia Hills, (J. Woocl-Masoii), 
No. 5316/14 <5* . Hi^iirseoiig (purcliased), Ic?. , 


Geims OPISTHOCOSMIA Dohbn. 

OpistJiocosrnia oannes Bnur. Kliasia Hills. No, 5323/14, 1 • 
Sligiitij different in colour from tlie type, (described, from Assam ;) 
tlie elytra and wings are bright bronzy castaneons instead of dark 
i^ed. 

OpistJiocoBinia sp. 11 . Sikhiin. No. 5325/14, 9. 

Opistjiocos'miarvm^ Dikrang Valley, Nanangs, No, 5313/14, 
( Godwin- Ansten. ) 

Genns PORPICITLA Linn. 

Forficuhmp, 11 , Bang, Sikliim. No, 5775/5. 9 . 

Forficula tonvis KolL Oiwake. 1885. d. Recorded from 
Siberia and Japan. 

Frnficula sp, 11 , Sikhini. No. 53235/14. 9, 

Forfimda beehfFuh Biut. Dardjiling. No.5745/5. 9 , P.re- 
vionsly recorded frilni Dardjiling. 

Fortitula b\) n. Gilgit Exp. No. 3824/6. 9. ^ 

FojJunJa celerii, ' Kkrsia Hm No. 5327-8/14 c? 9 . 

Foificiila acar n. Sikhim, Mung Phn, No. 6724/8, 

Gieniis APTERYGIDA A¥estwood. 

sipferggida hipartiia Kirb. Nos. 5330-5361/14, 41, d* 61 9 9 ; 
Bangalore ( Gameron), Nos. 5364-5-6-7/14, 6 d d , 12 9 9 . Some 
very dark in colour ; also several fragments. 


Descriptions op New Sprctes. 

DIPLATYS GLADIATOR sp.n. 

Oapnt fnscnni, postice pallescens, ocnlis atris ; occiput postiee 
carinnlis 4 instruetnm, siitiiris valde distinctis ; frons inter ocnlos in- 
distincte bi-impressa : antennae typicae, pallidie : pronotnm rotunda- 
tmn, a^qne Ion gum ac latum, paliidnni ; scntellnm magnum, palli- 
dum, triangulare : elytra bi'evia lata nigra ; alee rndimentari£e, hand 
prdminentes ; pedes pallidi ; abdomen gi’acile, Igeve, tuberculis 
lateiulibns parum distinctis, testaceo-rufum ; segmentnm penulti- 
mum breve, propter magnitudinem segmenti ultinii ceteris valde 
latius ; segmeutum ultiinnm. dorsale qnadratum, postice paullo 
dilatatum, i/ufiim, Imve, prope marginem posticum medio ini]>res- 
siiin, maigine postico recto, ]>rope angnlos postico oblique tmncato ; 
forcipis braccixia valde depressa, basi subcontigua, nuirgine interno 
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ill denteni acutixiu niagiuini dilaiata., doliiiu*. inciirva. 

atteniiata-, areaiii ovakiu includentaa-, cf'. 

d' 

Long. corporis .8*75 mm. 

,5 forcipis ..1*5. 

INDIA :--»Calgutta. 

A very distinct species, cliaracterised by tlie rudimentary 
wings, black elytra, wliicli a, re broad but short, round proiioi um, 
and the form of the last abdominal segment a,.nd forec'ps. 

There is a larva with long segmented cerei wliieh, on aeconut 
of the distribution of colours, I attribute also to fliis species. It 
also comes from Oalciitta. 

OPISTHOOOSMIA YIVAX sp. n. 

Statura majore, castanea : capnt magnum, turn id inn sulci s 
y-forniantibns, profiinde hnpressis: pronotuiii oblougnm, antiee 
rectum, postiee panic angustius, siibrotimdatnm ; prozona tnmida, 
metazona plana, rugiilosa: elytra anipla, granulosa; alai promi- 
iientes, keves : prosterniim latum, postice angnsi atum, margine 
afitieo recto, paulo i-etlexo : abdomen medio dilatatiim, lawe ; sog 
mentis omnibus margine postico pilis brevibus s^iissis liorizontalibus 
iiistructis ; segmentiuu ultimum dorsalo aiigust urn, dei.dive, maigine 
postico recto, integro ; medio impresso, utinnqne subtuberimlato : 
pygidium prominens, validum, coins 2 acntis terminatmn : forcipis 
bracchia remota, gracilia, subsinnata, apii’cm versus inciuwa, 
maz’giiie interna per totam longitudinem deuticulata. 9 . 

9 ■ 

Long* corporis 18 nim. 

„ forcipis 9*5. 

INDIA: Dioano Valley, Nananos, No. 5313/Tk (Clodwiii- 
■'..V Austen). ■ ■■ 

This is a veiy distinct species, characterised by the occipital 
sutures, the form of the pygidium, and the dilaied aiidomen. 

The basal part of the abdomen is badly broken, but the speci- 
' men is apparently a female, though the well developed characters 
would appear to he more suitable to a male. It is possibly a= male, 

FORFICULA ACER sp. n. 

Nigra ; caput globosuni, riifuni, sutui'is olrsoiet.is, heve ; aideii- 
nm...?, (segmenta 7 restant), nigrin : pronotum prozona vix 
mevata, deplanatum, medio sutiuu longitudinali instructum, latum, 
tfpite vix angustius, margine anticu recto, postico laterilmsque 
paullo rotundatis, lateiibus ipsis paiillo reflex is: elytra, ot ak^ 
edvia, rufo-nigra, lata ; abdomen segmentis 1-3 fere lievibus, nigris 
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„ ^ : ‘ ' . ■ : ; ' 

.iipberculis , lateraiibus distinctis ; .‘segmentis ceteris fuseo-rafis, 
punatulatis ; segmentTini ultimum dorsale transversum, margine 
llostico incrassato, utrinqiie tuberciilo magno nigro instmctum pygi- 
a-iimi magiiuni loiigiim, aiigustiim parrallelmn,, apice trancatiim 
corcipis braccliia riifa valida basi subcoiitigaa, depressa ac deplanata, 
„valde eiongata : pars depressa margine interno iaminato-crenulata, 
dente acnto ae foi*ti terniinata ; deliinc braeckia attennata, depia- 
natti. serisim iiieiii'va, inei‘rui*a. d'. 

Ijoiig, corporis 8'5 mm. 

,, pygidii 1. 

„ fore. ].)art. depressa3...'2*5, 

, , tot a f or^ei ]:) i s : . . . 8 *5. 

IISrpiA. : SuvHUi, Mimg Phil. Ko. 2724/8. ■ d*. 

This speeimeii is of the macvvlabm fovw/^^ of forceps ; it is 
characterised hv the long parallel pygidnm. 

m 

[ FORFICULA C'FLKR xp. n. 

[ Caput heve, globosiiin, rufo-nigiaim : aiitennoe ll-segmentace, 

^ riifie, apice pallescentes : pioiiotum magiiuin, latum, capite vi3c 

i angustiiis, margine antico recto, postieo rotnndato, granulosum ; 

: elytra ampla, lata, f ulva ; aim longm, fulvm : pedes fusco-rufi : 

abdomen panctulatum, tuberculis lateraiibus distinctis ; segmentum 
ultimum doi'saie d transversum, utrinque obtuse bi tuberculatum i 
t 9 angustius, tuberculis obsoletis : pygidium • hand perspicuum : 

I forcipis bracchia d basi contigua, deplanata, margine inerno lami- 

1 noto-dilatata, usque ad dimidiam partem longitudinis, deliinc 

^ subito attennata, sensim incurva, apice hand attingentia, 9 conti- 

C gna, recta, inermia.' 9- 

. . : d ” 9' 

Long, corporis 9 mm. 8 mm. 

„ forcipis 4 2.25. 

INDIA : Khasia Hili-s. Nos. 5327-8/14. 






MARCH, 1905. 


Tlie Monthly Geiiei*al Meeting of the Society Mnis held 011 
Wednesday, the 1st March, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

C. W. McMinn, Esq., I.C.S. (retired,) Yice-President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. K Annandale, Mi\ R. Bium, Balm Monmohan Chakra- 
varti, Mr. B. L. Chandnri, Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, 
Mr. J. Is". Das Gupta, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. 
H. H. Mann, Capt. J. H. D. Meg^awq Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree, Babu Jogendra Rath Vidyabhnsan., 
Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhushana, Mr. E. Yredenbiirg. 

Visitors : — Mr. D. MacDonald, Mr. S. C. Sanial, Eabn Bra- 
jendra Knmar vSeal. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eleven presentations were announced. 

Rev. A. Willifer Young, Mr. W. B. Brown, Miss Cornelia 
Sorabjee, Babii Sasi Bhushan Bose, Mr. S. C. Sanial, and Babu 
Muralidhar Barierji, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers. 

It was annoimced that Dr. A. E. Caddy had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman announced that a second Elliott gold medal 
had been awarded to Babu Surendra Rath Maitra, M.A., for his 
essay entitled ‘‘ On the Experimental Determination of the Elec- 
tro-chemical equivalent of Rickel,” submitted in competition for the 
Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for 1904, under Buie G of 
notification in the Calcutta Gazette of the 28th December, 1892. 

The General Secretary read the following report of the Sub- 
Committee appointed by Council to consider the style, papex^ 
and design of the Society’s publications held on Wednesday, the 
22nd Pebruary, 1905, at 8 a.m. 

V' 'Resolved — ■ 

. \ Committee is of opinion that by the establish- 

ment of a quarto publication for the larger memoirs, the 
residue of small papers can he conveniently published in a single 
Journal styled the Journal and Proceedings ” of the Society issued 
on the lines of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

2. That the paper most appi’opriate for use in all the Society'’s 
publications is that employed for the Quai'terly Journal of the 
Geological Society, in which photo-blocks can be printed with 
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fair ckai'iiess on ji paper wlneli is not int?onvenientlv tliick ar 
sniootli. 

S. The Conmiittoe after seeing* rc'pr^'siMifa,! i\a‘s dT Ah'ssrs. 
Thacker, Spink &■ Go., and the Baptist Mission Press, reeoimnend 
the following estimate snbniitted by tlie- latter:" - 

Paper A. Ils, 3-8 per page for 8vo. 

„ 0, „ 6-4 '■ „ „ 4ao. 

4. The Committee also 3 *econimend tha,t the irov ])apor and, 
as far as possible, the types should he eni])loyed for works here- 
after to be published in the Bibliotheca ln.di(‘a. 

The question of iniproYing the vernaeular types nsed in this 
publication must be postponed, nothing })etter I, )eing available in 
India, but the Committee lias I'eason to belimt* that improvements 
will shortly be eifected. 

5. The present Eepiort is snbmitted to this Meeting of 
•Goimcil in order that if it is adopted the new ai*i*ai!genients may 
apply to the publications of 1905. Tlie ])re])arat ion of a, design for the 
new printed cover is still under consitlertition, but can be easily 
completed befoio any new publications ai*e issiu'd. 

6. Tlie Committee were fnrtlier of opinion that si'lect adver- 
tisenients shonld appear in *Slonrnal and ProeeialingsP' as in the 
J.R.A.S., and tliat the arrangenieiits foi- tin’s pnrpnsc‘ slionid la* 
cntrnstod to Alessrs. Idiacker, Spink d th>., whost* j‘eprestmtat i ve 
informed the Chnnniittee tliat they were rt‘adv to undertake tlu' 
woi*k and that the income to be derivial from this source would 
probably recoup tlie Society for a very large j)ro])ort ioii of tlie 
cost of the “Journal and Proceedings.'’ it is suggc.'sted that these 
adveifi semen is besides being a .soiiree of ineonn* would be of eon- 
iSideralile pi'acticid use to meinbei’S. 

7. To facilitate the vsystem of pnhlishing papers, and to avoid 
the delay often eansed by reference to Council, in aecordanc'c ^vith 
the standing regnlations, the Committee recommend tlnit all 
arrangements with regard to the publication of pa]H,n*s he .made 
by a Staiiding Ptiblication Comnn^^^^ composed of the Editors 
of the Journal and Proceedings, and that this Committee he given 
the powers now resting with Council, except when the ]>nh]ication 
of a paper involves ex|>enditiire bey Olid the sanctiomal grant.. In 
such a case, the sanction of Council would be necessary before the 
printing of a paper. This aha ^ige of I'egulation can he introdiu'ed, 
on resolution of the Council, by a single change in tlie wording 
of the standing regulations printed in pp. 25 and 26 of t he Rules, &-c. 
of the Society. 

8. The Committee recommend the restoration of the old 
practice of publishing iu the Proceedings fi’om their minutes, tlie 
list of members at each Meeting of Council as well as extracts 
when they appear to be of genend ini crest. Kiu*b extracts might 
be first read at the General Meeting following the Meeting of 
CounciL 
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Order.— Tlidbt tlie recommendation of the Gomniittee relating 
to tlie following matters be accepted 

(1) Publication of a quarto series (2) Publication of a new 
series (8vo) containing the Journal and Proceedings combined. 
(3) Paper and Type to be used. (4) Insertion of advertisements 
lelating to books and scientific instruments. (5) Appointing 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink <fe Co. to secui*e advertisements. (6) Pub- 
lication of such resolutions of the Council, as the Council niaj 
determine, in the Proceedings. Circulate proposal about the ap- 
pointment of a Publication Committee and their powers. 

Bead the following extract from a programme from the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, announcing a prize : — 

The Royai Academy of Sciences of Tuiiii announce a prize, 
open to savants and inventors of all nations, to be given to that 
person who during the foui* years 1903-06 shall, in the opinion of the 
Academy, have made the most striking or useful discovery, or have 
produced the most celebrated work in physical and experimental 
science, natural history, pure and applied mathematics, cheniistry, 
pliysiology, and pathology, including geology, history, geogi*aphy 
.and statistics. The value of the prize is 9,600 francs. 

Anyone wishing to compete may apply, but tlie prize will be 
awaided to tlie most woithy, though he may not have applied. 

The following papeivs were read : — 

1. Occurrence of the yenus Apiis in Baliwhisfdn, — By E, 
ViriniENBUKG, Geological Survey of India, 

2. Tibet under the Tartar Ernperors of GJiina. — By Rai Sakat 
Chandra Das Bahadur, C.I.E. 

This paper has been published in Journal Part I for 1904. 

3. Pavana-dutam or Air-messenger., by BhoylJia, a Court poet of 
Lalmnanciseiuu King of Bengal tvith an Appenduv on the Sena 

% Monmoban 'Chakra.va;rti, M.A., M. 

.4. Earwigs of the Indian Museimi . — -By M. Burr, Oommimi- 
■rated by the Ardhropological Secretary, 

This paper has been published in “ Jonrnai and Proceedings,” 
:R.S., Vol. I, Ro. 1. 

5. The Hydra of the Calcutta Tanks. — By Relson Annan- 
DALE, B.A. 

6. The composition of the oil f rom Bir Bahoti or the '‘Hiams 
Insect ” (Tromhidiuni grandissimum) . — By E. Gr. Hill, B.A. 

7. Gonfrilmtious to Oriental Herpetology II. Notes on the 
Lizards in the Indian Museum with descriptions of New Forms and 
Lists of species recorded from British India and Gey Ion and of spe- 
cimens collected in S inhip Island (East Sumafrai) by the late Pro- 
fessor Wood-Mason s Collector (Part I). — Helson Annandali, 

;b.a.: : 

8. Customs in the Trans-border Territories of tlw' North-West 
Frontier Province. — By H. A, Rose, I.C.S. 
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,9. Tfm AgraJictrk of Sasaram.—By Ij. S, B. 

Comirinmea^ed hy the AMfhnepologieal Secretary. 

1’'liese papers have been |)iiblislied in Jonriuil, Part- JJi, for 
1904. 

10. GontriBuMons to the Kaiiaivar folklore. — By l^\Kl)r^ Tika- 
HAM JosHi:. Cormrmideadied hy Me. H. A. llosr. 

11. A. remote of the first volume of the Arrluvoloylcdl Iteport.'f 
of the Governm-eut of Java, Illustrated hy a adlectlou of photo- 
(p'a>phs helongmg to the reader of the ;p(tper. — By Faimu^k. Daiilmann’. 
S J. Commumcated hy the FMlological Secretary. 
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8. Oreiirreuce of the genus Apus in Ba Juchistdn. — By E. Veeden- 
BUEG, Geologknl Hurcey of India, 


The following 
is an extract f rom 
niy diary : “ Ko- 
liian, IStli Eebni- 
ary, 1901.... At 
Thalonk there 
are some strange 
pliyllopods.” The 
above extract to- 
getliei* with a 
rough sketch of 
the aiiinial, is all 
that I have 
wi‘itten ill my 
diary legarding 
these creatures, 
but I am alile to 
supplement tliis 
shoi't notice fi*oni 
menioiy. 

my mind until a fe^v days ago, when, on showing* my sketcli to 
Majoi* Alcock aaid to kfi*. Annandale at the Indian j)^Iuseum, they 
recognised it as re|>resenting the fresh- water phyllopod ci*ustacean 
Apns, and informed me that the genus has never yet been found 
within the limits of the Indian Empire. Although, in the absence 
of an actual specimen, it is not possible to determine the exact 
species, yet the occurrence of the genus within a region where it 
had not yet lieen known to exist appears sufficiently interesting 
to be worth bringing to the notice of the Society. 

Thaloiik is situated in Latitude 28^ 24' JST. and Longitude 64° 
48' at the foot of an abrupt limestone range forming the northern 
border of the Kharan desert wdiicli constitutes a portion of the 
semi-independent State of Kharan in Western Baluchistan. I 
passed this locality while marching to Kohian, a camping place 
situated about three miles further east, and did not have any 
opportunity of again visiting it. Except for a few" w<ells and 
springs this region is almost Avaterless. On the occasion of my 
visit in the winter of 1900-1901, there had been, how^'ever, quite 
an unusual amount of rainfall. Heavy show^ers fell on all the 
hill-ranges at the end of December and beginning of January, 
Oonsiderable tracts in the desert were flooded, and pools of -water 
remained in many places for w^eeks and perhaps months At 
Thalotik I came across wdiat appeared to me a pool of this kind, 
.occupying a shallo-w depression in the desert plain. It had 
clwinciled to scarcely more than a yard in diameter, and, to me it 
seemed to be of a transitory nature. Perennial pools, fed by un- 
derground springs, do occur in certain parts of the desert, and I 



I wuis not 
aw"are, till a, few 
days ago, that 
tlie mattei* was 
of any interest 
wdiatevei*, and 
only drew the 
sketch in order 
to he able 1 to 
identify wliat ap- 
peared to me a 
very curious 
crustacean, not 
thinking that I 
could, thereby, 
add any infoiTiia- 
tion regarding 
its distril^ntion. 
The ci 1 'Cii m stance 
did not recur to 
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cannot say for certain that this one was not oT that kind, })iit 
from its appearance, this seemed iinliktdy. On approachino’ the 
[H)ol j found it swarming with the (•iMistacea (>f which I lun-e give 
a skettdi. There must have been dozens of tiunn, all (d* about the 
same size. 1 placed one of them in a bottle of water, hut it prob- 
ably got injured while removing it from tlu^ pool foi* it died al- 
luost iimuediately. 1 tried to preserve it in spirit, but the bottle 
•was accidentally broken and the specimen lost, s(.) that t he only guide 
renuiining to identify it is the rongli sketch that 1 drew the saane 
day that I observed these creatures. 

The sketch is drawn appinximatety of natural size It is. 
cpiite diagrammatic, but snfficientlj detailed to enable^ eh‘ar identi- 
tlcation of the object represented. Tlie ditigrani shows distinctly 
the principal features of A.pns, the shield witli tlie main details 
of its ornamentation, the anterior pair of eyes, the anterioi' legs, 
tenisformed into long ariteimiform tilainents, the expandtal brancdi- 
ial legs protruding on either side of the carapaee, the greatly seg- 
mented abdomen and the caudal appendages. The jun-tion of the 
body extending beyond tlie shield is pi'oportionatcdy ioiigei* tlmn 
in the specimens and hgures that liave been shown to me by 
]\Lijor zMcocdc and Mr. Auoiaiuhilo, Its ri4ativt‘ dimension is ])os- 
sibly slightly exaggerated in my sketch, Tiu're is no doubt, ho\v- 
ever, (hat it letiiiy was longer than in the e.\amph‘s (h:it ! havt‘ 
since seen lignrtsl or pieserved in spirit, tor 1 was pait icnlarly 
struck, at the tinn*. liy its shape and size. My sketch shows om^ 
pair of eyes in the aiiterior ])art of the sliiekl. Tlu'rt' ('xists, in 
a third unpaired eye placed sliglitly further bai*k than the 
line joining tlie [)aired eyes, but it is very small ami easily es{*ap<‘s. 
detection if one does not know of its existence. The (nndal 
appendages are much shorter in my sketch than in tlio ligures a.nd 
specimems whicli I have seen iii Oaleiitta. Fforhaps t hey Imd got 
broken in my specimen. 

The ])rescnce of so large a iiiiml)erof criista(*ea in the situa- 
tion whei*e 1 observed theni, appears very puzzling, if the pool 
was the remnant of a larger pond tem]»o.rarily lilled by rain-water, 
o.ne can understand thaf they should have g!*adually betanne 
crowded into a small space as the water receded, but tinn’i- deve- 
lopment must have been vetw rapid, f<.n.* if tlie ])o()I is not om* of 
the perennial one.s alluded to, it could scarcely have existed for 
more than two months previous. If the pool is perennial and 
normally of the small size it posses.sed vdien I saw it, its croualed 
population is still difficult to account for.^ 

A.s noticed at a previous meeting by Mr. Annandale, it is prob- 
able that the reputed absence from this countiy of many well- 
known fresh-water invertebrates is due to our scant knowiedge of 
its fresh-water fauna, 

I Mx'. Axinaiulalo has dra'\m’my attoiitiun to the account of Ihc .uenus in 
Bml’g Natiwal history of the British Entoniostraca, accoolti!^- iu wiiich 
Apns can reach a length of one inch after three weeks (iovelonnient from the 
egg. It 1ms also been noticed in Europe that this crustacc^an appears sporadi- 
cally and suddenly in an unaccountable manner. 
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4. A note on HaMyiidha, the author of BrahmanasaThasinL—By 
Yogesa Chaxdba S'astree. ■ . ' 

Part 1. 

Bralimaiiasai'basYa is a well-known book wliicli deals witli 
tlie explanation of certain Mantras of tlie Yajiirveda. Its aiitlior was 
HaMjiidlia — a Br^limaiia of considerable merit and talent. He 
was a great scliolar of Yaidika and Loiikika Sanskrit. He Ynote 
several books in Sanskrit dealing witb tlie different brandies of 
learning. Tliere are different conjectures as to liis identity besides 
wliat is given by liimself in liis Bralimanasarbasva. 

Piindita LManioliaiia Yidyanidlii, the author of Sambandlia- 
nirnaya, says that Halayndha, the Prime Minister of Laksiiiiiaiia 
Sena, was the Halayndha of the Chatta family, who was honoured by 
Ballala Sena. He also says that this Laksliinana Sena equalized 
the rank ainoiig the Knliiis of the Karhi class, and was the son of 
Kesaba Sena, and hence the great-gTandson of Ballala SenaJ 

Tlie late Pnndita Miiktari/nia Yidyabagisa, who edited Yeiii- 
sajiihaca. a wcdl-knowii dinma by Bhatta Yarayana, at the ex[)Ciise 
of the late Babn Pi*osanna Kninar Tagore of Calcutta, says in 
its preface tliat Haiayudha, the Prime Minister of Laksinnana 
Sena was sixteenth in descent from Bhatta Karayaiia and was 
an aneest{.)r of the Tagore family. He wrote many books on Sn iritis 
(Hindu Law and Usage) which are still extant. Dr. Rajendra 
Lala j\Hti'a and Raj4 Sourindra Mohana Tagore, the nepiie^v of 
Balm Prosanna Kiimara Tagore, mentioned above, are of the same 
mind with Yidyalnigisa, only differing from him in respect of the 
degree of descent.^ 

Tlie late Babn Sy^nifi Charana Sarak4ra, the author of Yya- 
basthadarpanain. a well-known digest of Hindu case laiv, wnites in 
its pi*ef ace, most probably following Mnkt^rania Yidyabagisa, that 

1 Vide by Lala Bloharia Yidy^nidbi, First edition, pages 162, 

.163, 207, 20S, 209. A ■ 

-Hf*iT?:R5m^’EiM5iT6rTf9icrTf! sitw, ^fer- 

2 Fide Sena Rajas of Bengal, by Br, R. L, Mittra, and English translation 
of Veni Samhara by Babn Sourindra Mohana Tagore (now Rilj l) . 
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"‘this great Puiidita (Hahiyiidha) was the s])iritnal guide of 
fjaksniana Sena, a renowned monarcli, who gave Ins aaine to xm 
ta?a of which upwards of seven hmidred years liavt^ (expired. liala- 
yndlia was a decendant in the fifteenth degi'c.^e of HhaHa. Narilyana, 
anihor of Ycnisanihara (a celebrated drama) and one of the five 
Vedaiitists, who ’wei’e brought from Kanouj by Rilja A.disiira and 
whose descendants are almost all the Kaihi and 15ar(Midra, llrali- 
maiias of Bengal.”^ 

]S"ow, three questions arise here for decision 

(1) If Halayudha, the author of Brahinaiiasarbasva, did 

really belong to the Ohatta family as stated by Lala 
Moliana Vidyanidhi, or the Bandy a family as stated 
by Mnkth:‘ama Yidyabagisa and his followers. 

(2) If he was the prime minister of Lakshmaim Sena, the 

son of Kesaba Sena and great-grandson of BallS,la 
Sena. 

(3) Y^ho was he in fact ? 

At a certain date in his reign IhillMa Sena, the King of 
Bengal, made a gift of a golden cow. Some Brfdimanas t>f the llaiiii 
class after cmising that cow to be cut into ])ieces, acce})t(H] the gift 
of gold. Their names are as follows : S'amkara Pitamnndi, Hiva™ 
kara, Garagari, Douka Gnra, Dokari Pi]>|)ali, Yartanda. Anai, 
Ciiinai, iiara and Gopee Bandya, Dokari Masliacdiataka, 'Madhu. 
SLulaiui Jiayoe, Yaba Kiisari, Karayana iiara, Ivesa\’a. D^aree, 
Kcsava Alahinta, Saknni Chatta, .Nayai-i Tailubiifi, \^isvesvara 
Krnida, Bitini Jhindya,., Mn dan a and Yisvesvain Ghoshala, iiasya 
Gangnli, Gontama Pntitiinda, Pai’asara.. Simali, and Shmkaira. 
Diiigsai. 

According to the injunction of the social law and royal com- 
mand, the above-named Brahmanas, wdio ac'ceptedi tbe forbidden 
gift, tlie goldsmith,, who eat tlie golden cow into pieces, and. the 
Yanika, wdio bought or sold those ])ieces of gold, wei*e all 
degi*aded.^ 


i- Preface of hy Bie late S'yamacharaiia Sarakara, pages 23 , 24 , 
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Ballala Sena liaviiig obseryed tliis evil practice of the 
class of Bralimanas, selected some principal Kiiliiis from 
amongst those who abstained from accepting the gift and invited 
them to his capital. When the Br^hmanas reached his place 
Ballala, after careful examination, declared them to be spotless 
Kiilins and honoured them. The names of those spotless Knlins 
are as follows : Bahurupa, S'ucha, Arabinda, ITeta andBIngala 
of the Chatta family, Grobardhan^eharya of the Putitunda family, 
Shra of the Grhoshala family, Roshakara of the Kiindalala family, 
tlMliana, Mahesvara, Debala, Vamana, I.sana and Makaranda of the 
Bandy a family, Utsabaand Grarura of the Miikhaiti family, Kami 
and Kutuhala of the Kanjiiala family.* It ivS probable that Ballala 
honoured the above-named Knlins of the Rarhi class about the same 

time that he established the aristocracy among the 

B areii dra Brahmanas . 
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vSonio t'iuie after this Ballala died and Ids sen litdvsliuiaua Sena 
])ecauie the King* of Bengal. Dtiriiig liis i*i‘ign lie found I hat tliose 
19 Kid ins, wdio were declared bj Ballala Sena to he spotU'ss, were 
(|uarrelling with one another in respect of their j*anlv. None of 
tlioin thought hiniscdf inferior to anotlier, but eviM-yone coiisidei’ed 
liiinself superior lo anotlier. This put a stop, as it wertu to their 
inatriniouial coniiection. 

Lakshiuaua Sena, the son of Ballala Sena and inheritor of 
ids tlu’one, ha^dng marked this disorder of the Society, whi(*]] 
originated from malice, ecpialissed the rank of those 19 Kulins who 
were, previonsly honoured by Ballala and wlio were ipnnavlling 
with one aaiother for rank, he., he declared them to ht' of the same 
status. In the time of this e(pialization Utsaha aiul (lariira were 
both left out but were replaced by their childimi —Aita, Abhyagata,, 
Pnndita and Badali. There Avere in all two equalizations among 
21 Kulins, In the first, Aita, Bahiirupa, Sfira, Uobordliana, S'isa, 
]\[akaranda and Jalliana, these seven Kuliiis were counted ; and in the 
second. Araliinda Haldj/udha, S'neha, BAiigiila, Deliala. Maliesvara. 
is^na. Roshfikara. Badali. Wimana, Pnndita, Abhyagata, Kami 
and Kntiiliala. these 14 Kalins were reckimed,* Balhlla <lid not 
main' any rule in respect of secondary aihstocrnts 
Tliey lu‘caiue a])ostate diiring tlie time of Lakshmana S(na, ami 
(*onse(pieiitly were t‘xpelled liy liini from tlie Kuliu class 

In the iH'ginning of this note I Inive stattal iiuu ihdayudim 
wu'ote Bi-rdinuniasarbasca -—ail (*x]danatory i realise of ciu'tain, 
mantras of the YajuiTeda. In its In'ginning he lias identified liinxself 
in the following words: in tiie lineage of \'atsya thert' was 
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a pre-eminent sacrificer called DlianaiijaYa liaviiig a wife bj 
name Gocbliasliandi. Halajndha was tlie son of Gocliliasliandi bj 
Dliananjaja. In tlie prime of bis age be (Halajndba) was a Court 
pimdita of Laksbmana Sena, in middle age be became Lord 
Cliaiicellor and in old age be was the Prime Minis tei* of the same 
King,”* 

Prom Halajiidha's own version we know tliat be never 
belonged to either S'andilva or Kasvapa lineage (afH) as stated 
by Mnktartoa and Laiamoban resj^ectirelj ; but be belonged to 
the lineage of A^atsja and bis fatber’s name was Dbanajaya. 
Halayndba who was bonoimed by BallMa was born in the Ciiatta 
family, and bence be belonged to the lineage of Kasyapa and he was 
one of the equalized Kiilins ; and Halayndba, who was born in the 
family of Batta Kai4yana, the ancestor of Bandya and hence 
Tagore family, belonged to the lineage of Sandilya. Plis fatber’s 
name was Raniarupa. and be cannot be found in the list of 
the equalized Kiiliiis, For these reasons, we can safely say that 
Hal^yudlia, the author of Brabmanasarbasva, and Prime Minister 
of Laksbinana Sena, son of BallMa Sena, is a quite different pei*son 
from Hal^yudlia, the ancestoi* of the Tagoin family, and fi*o.m 
Halayudba of the Ghatta family who was bonoiired by BallMa Sena.. 

I am. unable also to admit tlie statement made by "\^idya-- 
nidlii, wdien lie says tliat Ijaksbniana Sena or Lakslnnana. 
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ana Sena, son of Kesaha 8e\m, e(ju:ilizo(i the rank ol' iho 
19 Kilims liononred by bis gM'eat-gviundt'afcluM*-- Hal lain Sena, and 
tlia4 Ilalayndlni wasbis prinnnniniste^^^^ as nvi‘ lind in f fala- 

yiidba's onmi version tbat be was a Ooiirl, pimdil of haksimiaua, 
Sena in tlie very prune of liis age, while he Ix^tanne fjaksh- 
.mana's fjord Cbancellor in bis nmklbmige ainl in old age, the 
Prime i\finistei‘ of the same King. It is stated also liy A'idyanidhi 
tbat Ilalayiidba was liononred by Balllla vSena. llow then (*ould 
Halayiidlia be in tbe prime of liis age during the time of 
Laksbinana Sena, the great-grandson of Hallala *r A[oi*eo\'er, 
it is quite impossible for the same 17 Kid if is, who were 
boiioiired by Ballgi/la, to live up to the time of Laksiunana, bis 
gi*eat”grandson, witbont a single of tliem being dead, it is really 
wonderful to observe tbat Vidyanidhi did not liesitate e\'en to 
make Ilniapatidbara a Court piinditaof Ijaksbmaiui the great- 
gTandson of Ballala. This ITmapati was a. Court ])undita of 
Vijoy Sena, the fatlier of Ballala Sena. He composed tbe verses 
inscribed on a stone slab attached to tlie temple of Prodytnmies- 
vara Sdva establislied by Vijoy Sena. Vidyaiiidiii may try to 
sn])port liis view regniding ITmapati by coding tbe instama^ of 
Joylmri Oliandra, a grandson of Mabarajil Krishna- Clnnidra, who 
(Joybari ) \N as present in bis time an cl is still prccsent in the time 
of MaJiaraja. Ksbitisa. Chandra, the 7th in deseent from Krishna 
Chandra. But it is quite illogit^al to say that as ,]oyhari Chandra 
is living, so ITmapati lived, inasnincdi as doyhari's ease is fnercdy 
an except ional one and cannot be made a geiieiul rale. 

Ldulor these tdreiimstances ^ve must Indcl that Malay udha. t he 
autborof lh’ahniauasarba.sva, never belonged to eithc'r Kasyapa, 
(ObattiO or Sandilya (Bandya.) lineage ; hut tbat lie was of the 
lineage of Yatsya, being the Prime Minister of lakshmaiia Sena, 
the son and not g read-grandson of Ballala Sena, 

TJiis Mabiyudba wrote several otlier books liesides Bralnnana- 
saibasva, luimely, Pnnditasarbasva, Kyayasarliasva, Sdt’asarbasva, 
Aliniansasarbasva, etc. His elder brotber Pasnpati wrote a- treatise 
on ffraddba {uid other ceremonials, known as .Pasiqiatipaddliati. 
His younger hrotber wrote Anbikapaddliati, a; treatise im tlie 
daily duties of Brabmanas. These books are still in existence? 
but not very widely knoAvn. 


VoL I, JS^o. 3.] Favanardutam^ or Wind-Messenger, 
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5. Favema-dilfam, or Wind-Messenger, by Fhoyzha, a court-poet of 
Lahsnicmasena, Mng of Bengal, ivzth an Appendix on the Sena 
—By Monmohan Chakravaeti, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Tliis poem was fiivst broiigiit to public notice by our Pliilo- 

Introduction. „ Secretary IVpiiamahopadliyaya 

Fandit Maraprasad yastri in “JNotices ox 
Sanskrit MSS.,” Second vSeries, vol. I, part II, pp. 221-2, (ISTo. 225), 
A brief abstract of its contents was read by him in tbe Proceed- 
ings of tliis Society for July 1898, wliicb was reproduced with 
some variations in his Preface to the above “ hTotices, ” pp. xxxvii- 
viii. He described the MS. as a discovery of some importance,” 
and rightly, for before this, no poem of Dhoyika was known, and 
even up to now this MS. is the only cop}" known. Its owner Pandit 
Raghuram Tarkaratna of Yisnupur, District Bankiira, has, at the 
instance of its present subdivisional officer Babu Atal Behari Bose, 
kindly lent me the MS., and has thus enabled me to edit the 
text. 

The MS., on yellowish country paper, consists of 12 leaves 


Tho MS. 


(or rather 23 pages), 13§''x3|-". It 
apparently part of a large MS., for the leaves 
are iminbei‘ed on tiie left side from 151 to 162. The text, .five or 
six lines to a page, is 10;}" x 11|", and has besides marginal 
notes. The cliaracters aio modern Bengali ; the handwriting neat 
and generally legible. The colophon states that the MS. was co})ied 
by one Ramagati in paka 1752 Karttika sifa, or A.D. 1830, 
October-Kovember, bright half (of the lunar month). Rainagati is 
father of the present owner. In the text are various omissions 
and mistakes, some of which have been corrected in the margin 
apparently by the copyist himself. The marginal notes are few, 
and give no help in difficult or deficient passages. I have therefoi*e 
given the text exactly as it stands in the MS., the conjectuinl 
emendations being noted in small brackets, and the omissions in 
larger brackets with asterisks* Several passages, however, still 
remain doubtful. 

The poem has 104 stanzas, all in the metre Manddkranta. It 
Contents composed in imitation of Kalidasa’s lyric • 

poem,ilfe^^a-dw^um,cloud-lnessenger,(better' 
known in the south as Meglia-sandegah) . The met?e is the same; 
the story is an evident adaptation from the latter j and in several 
stanzas reminiscences and even actual words of the Meghadiita 
vex’ses can be Traced, , 

Such imitations of Kalidasa’s poem are 
Imitetions of not infrequent in later Sanskrit literature, 
Meghaaiitam. following list will show — 

1. Jlddliam^-didam^ by Madhava Kavindx’a 

Bhattacaryya of Talitanagara (Printed in J. Yidya— 
sagara’s Calcutta). 
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2. Uddhava-dufam or U.-sandeQcini^ (vv. 131), l)y Bupa 

Gosvami, the disciple of Caitaiiya (printed in K. 
samgraha). 

3. KtraHlufam^ (vv. 238 ?), by Rainagnpala, the court ]> 0 (d 

of a king of Vanga (MS. Ko. 67, ‘' Notices'’' 2Bd series, 
VoLI).' 

4. Gdkika-sandegah, (vv. 141), by a B rah in In of Kerala , 

(J.R.A.S., 1884, p. 451). 

5. Nemd-duiam^ (vv. 126), by Vikranm, a Jaina poem 

(Karya-'/aakl, Yol. li, Bom 

6. Padda/i*a-dii^am, (vv, 146), by Mahamaho[)ad]iya.ya 

Kfsna Sarvabliaxima inpaka 1645 ii mbn* t lie | >at]'omige 
of Mabarajadliiraj Ramajivaiia (ib*ime<l in Ju7ryo- 
samgraJia). 

[Commeiitaiies by Badliamohaii and B,amabari.] 

7* Ptrrm/rt-d«fa'?a, the }n*esent poem. 

8. Bhraniara-sandegah, (vv. 192), by Yasudeva of Kerala 

(J.B.A.S., 1884, p. 452). 

9. (vv. 163), by [Laksnudasa of Kerala 
(Printed ill J.B.A.S., 1884, pp. 

10. Cuka-s<i)idegaL by Kariiiganrpalji Nainlnulri ( OpperPs 

List of j\ISS. 2721, 6426). 

I Ckiminentary by Idralpata king of LLlicut. ) 

11. Qiika-saiidegtih, i>v Rarigaearvya { l\ii‘e‘s .Mysore List 

of MSS., i44).‘' 

12. (vv. 130), by Narayaua of Kerala 
(el.B.A.S. 1884, p. 449). 

13. Ilamsa-dutam^ (vv. 40), by Kavincli'acaiyya Sai*asvatl 

(Buriieirs Catalogue of Tanjore Palace Idbi-arv, p. 
103a). 

14. (vv. 142), by Bapa Gosvami (Pi’inted 
in [{arg(r-samgmha). 

[Commentaries by Krsirbba, Baniaeafikara and 
Yi^variatlia Cakravartti.] 

15. (vv. 110), by Yeiikateca, Y(idaiitacl:ryya 
(J.B.A.S., 1884, p. 450). 

[Commentary by Appayya Diksita.] 

16. ITamsa-savdegah^ (yy, 110), by an uiikuown poet, writing 

apiiarently in rivalry of Yehkateea, No. 15, (J.B, 

A.S. 1884, pp, 4504). 

The story of tire poem, is very simpile. On tlie sandal-liills is 
Q,, a Gandbarva town named Kanaka-nagari 

^ (v. 1). There Kuvalayavatl, a. fair Gam 

dliarva girl, saw King Laksmanawho had come on world-conquest. 
She fell in love with him (v. 2). But unable to ex[vress io him her 
feelings she passed several days in grief. Deeply distracted, she 
at length begged the soxxtherly breeze (v. 3) to camvcy to the king 
of Gaiida her message of love (v, 5). She then descj*i])es the 
cotintries and the people, the wind %voixld have to ]aiss over 
(vv. 8-35), until it would come to Vijayapura the capital of the 
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king, Tlie capital and tlie king are then described (yv. 36-60), 
Then the love message and the pangs of her snferings ' the wind is 
asked to conininnicate to the king (yy. 61-100). The last foni* 
stanzas ai‘e personal or benedictive. 

Interesting geographical details are furnished in the descrip- 
GeograpMeal lion of the wind’s journey (vv. 8-36). The 
Betails. breeze starts from the Malaya (v. 8), the 

hill-i*ange forming the eastern boundary of Travancore. Cross- 
ing the valleys at the foot of tlie Malaya, it Avill go to Fanda-dega, 

Pandva-deea capital Uraga-jpura or Mujagal 

■ * ^ ^ (v. 10) on the bank of the Tamra.parnt 

(y. 8). Pd7ula-dega or the country of the Paiidyas is comprised 
ill the modern Districts of Tinnevelly and Madura with S. Travan- 
core ; Tinnevelly itself stands on the left bank of the river Tamra- 
parni. The Pdndyas are known from very early times, being men- 
tioned in the rock Edicts of Asoka, the Yarttikas of Katyayana, 
and also in Mahabharata and Ramayana. The capital Unigapum 
is mentioned in Raghiivarh ca, vi. 59-60; while the Tamraparniw^^^^ 
the pearl fishery at its mo nth in the Gulf of Mannar is still more 
famous. The Greek and Roman name for Ceylon, Taprobane, is 
believed to be derived fioni this river’s name. 

The wind will then pass hj the Eiidge of Rama whicli looks 
like an arm of the eai-th extended to the LaMa-drtpa (v. 10) ; 
and hei*e lies tlie god Ild'megmra^ (v. 11). This i*efers, of course, 
to the Adands Bi*idge and the well-known temple of Raniecvara, 
•described to be one of the twelve JyoUrUhgati. 

The wind next proceeds to the ornameiit of the 

^ j South (v. 12), the capital of the Chk ladies 

(V. 14). or Conjeeveram is one of the 

•oldest cities of India, being mentioned in Patau jali’s Mahabhasya; 
while the GolaB have been named in the rock Edicts of Asoka, and 
the Yarttikas of Katyayana. At the time the poet wrote, the Colas ' 
were the most powerful in the South, having been raised to that 
.eminence by Kulottuhga Cola I (A. D. 1070-1118.) 

Polio wing (westwax’d) the course of the Kaverl (v. 115), the 
wind wall come to the land of the Keralas (v. 

ILeraias, 16). The river Kaverl, w^hich fertilises the 

Of da country, flows past the great temple of prirangam. The 
..Kerala land is identifiable with the west coast from K. Ti'avancore 
to Gokaina in jN*. Mysore. Kerala was known to Pataiijali, and 
is apparently the same as Kerala-putra of Asoka’s 3*ock Edicts. 

Having thus gone through the southern* half of DeCcaii, the 
MMyavan Mt. . w'ind will next see the Mdlyavanta moun- 
tain (v. 18), and Pancapsara Che tank of 
Masyaharnl .Rsi (v. 19). Both these; names are wvell known fx’om 
Ramayana.^ is appai^ently the central portion of the 


i Ramayana 3. 11. 11-12 ; Ea^bn,vam9a, 13.*38, 

^ For Miclyavanta, Ese Ramayana 4. 2S. 1. The difference between 
ipoetioal talent and poetical genius can be well seen by comparing the 
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}<]a?ite.ru Ghats hetweeix the rivers Peimar aiid lvrsiia; and the 
Pailcdjj.nj.nt tank is to be located somewliere bei:>weeii the Krsiia 
and the Godavari. 

Then the wind avoiding the passes i*ouiid about the Godavan 
.. ^ will turn to the xaipital of lutUngmj (^\\ 21) ; 

Kalinga-nagari. tVoni which, it will go to th.e sea-coast (v. 22). 
It is (tear that the Kalinga capital was near the sea but not on tlu' 
coast, in the 12th century this capital was at Ktiliiuja-nngitra, 
which has been reasonably identified with inodern llukhalihgand in 
Parla-Kimi(]i Tiubutary State, District Gafriani, This town stands 
on the river Vam^adhara, 18° 371at. 84.° 3' long., about 22 miles 
by map fi’om Kalihgapattam, the poi't at the nxoutli of this rivei*. 

Pi‘om the sea-coast the wind will blow over the Vindhya- 
Vindhya Moun- padah, frequented by elephants (v. 23), to 
tains. the iiJei’u with its groves peopled by Savarls 

and its plains by more civilised races. The hill ranges to the nortli 
of the .Slahendra Monntain wei‘e considered to be a pait of the 
Vindhya ; and this hilly region was then occupied by the Savara 
tribes. Tbe wind thus cuts direct north and reaches the source of 


the liver 
The 


YaysLtbnagari. 


Fievd or ISTarmniada in the Amarakantaka liill. 
wind is then asked to go to YttyiMi-nagarl to see the 
amorous frolics of Kerall girls (v. 26). This 
town has not yet been iden tided, but it is 
mentioned in a copperplate inscription cvf jMuha-^iva-'gupta.^ 
Tliere it is said to be on. the bank of the MahdnadJ^ winch may. 
after all, be a (‘ommon name i*eferring to some lai‘ge river. Any- 
how it wa,s in the country of Daksina-Kosala, identitiable with the 
(rastein pai*t of Central Provinces. Curioiisly enough the people 
are (‘.ailed Kerolafi, 

Prom Yaijdti-nagcm, the wind will blow on to tlie Sulmia-deea 
on the Ganges (v. 27). Here the Brahinan ladies wear tendei.*' 
palm letives a-s ear-ornaments (v. 27) ; and here the god Mui'ari 
resides (y. 28). On the bank of the Ganges is (an image of) fjiva 
and Parvati combined (v. 30). Further up comes the separation 
of the Bliagirathi anci the Jainuna rivers ( v. 33) ; and 
place is reached the capital on the bank the Gan- 

Biuillv 36). 


description of jJfrH^araw fa in V. 18 of FaimimMtam with Baghii 13. 26 and 
XJttara-ramacarita, 1. 33. 



ST# ^ 'SRff ii xwfn \ 

c\ 

1 Ep, Xnd. IV, pp. 188-0. 
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Suhma is tlie old name of a Division of Bengal coiiiprising^ 
Suhma, iiortliern Midnapore, District Hnglilj west 

Sai'asvati river and tlie eastei*n part 
of i )ist rici j > 1 X 1 ‘d wall. Tnrihralij)tt was its poi't,^ cXiid V'ijcvyapurctiiB 
i‘a])il;d. 1 (jotidpnra is apparently to be identified witli I^ndiali 
( KailicI ()!* is avadvlx) ), wliicdi was tlie capital of Laklianiya at tlie 
time of the inroad of i\iiilniniiiuidoVBaldit-yar.2 Is this name con- 
nected in any wa\' witli Yiju}^asena, grandfather of Laksinana- 
sena V 

The poet Dhoyika (or Dhoyi Kaviraja as per colophon) can 
The time of the have his time ascertained only approxi- 
mately. Being mentioned in GUci-govinday 
verse 4, he must he a contemporary of or slightly older than Jaya- 
deva. Blit Jayadeva’s time has not yet been definitely asceidained. 
Dhoyika’s verse is quoted in Jalliana's Stihliasita-mtdctdvcdi, com- 
piled in the second half of the 13th century^ and in frldharadasa’s 
SaduMidcmow^^^ compiled in A.D. 1205-6.^ So he must be 
earlier than 1205. ‘ He cannot he much earlier, for in the piresent 
poem he makes Lak^mana of the Sena dynasty its hero. 

The chronology of the Sena dynasty in Bengal is involved in 
miicli eonfiisioii. It is t]iei*efore discussed at length in an Appen- 
dix. I have therein come to the conclusion that Laksmanasena/* 
raled from A.I), 1170-1 to about 1200. He must have ruled 
for some time, before lie could be mentioned as having gone out 
on worhi-eoiiquest (v. 2). Consequently the composition of the 
poem may be reasonably inferred to have taken place in the fourth 
(|ua,rtei* of the 12th century. 

The text with an index of cloka-begiimings and of proper 
names, chiefly geographical, is appended. 


APPENDIX 
The Z>ynasty of Ben^ 

The chronology of this dynasty was, uji to a recent period, 
' largely based on traditions given in the 
Tne Sena Dynasty. Ktda-panjikas of ghataks (matchmakers), 
and in such works as Ksitiga-iKimgatKdZcarUam and Ain-i-Akbari. 
Eecent researches are, however, clearing the ground. As the 
author of Dhoyika, was the coxirt poet of Laksma- 

nasena, it has liecoine necessary to ascei’tain the approximate time 
of this king, and thus indirectly of the whole dynasty. 


I .Da(;akii 7 ndra-carite Otli uccahasa 8id%me§u Bamalipt-ahvaymya:' 
Kaverty’s translation, p. 554*. 

Notices of Bombay iSanskiit Mss,, 1897, p. XXVI Kaviraja)^ 

4 B, L, MittxYs Notices of Sanskrit Mss , Vol. Ill, pp> 135, 145. 
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BoeiimeBts for From tlie following dotriiiiieiits tlie succes- 
determining their .sion of the vSena kings lias been well estah- 
Siiecessioii. lished : — 


(a) Tlie VallMa-caritam of ^nanda llliathi ( Bil)lotiieca In- 
dica edition) p, 61 j Adhjaja 12, ^lokas 50-3 ; 

(?>) The MSS. of Pdna-sagara and Adbhnda-saga.in attributed 
to Ballalasena (their intindiictoy verses) d 

(c) The stone inscription of Vijajasena at Deopara (Ep. Ind. 
L, pp. 307-8). 


(d) The copperplate inscriptions. 

(i) Tarpanadighi, of Laksmanasenadeva (J.A.S.B., 
XLIV, p.ll). 

(ii) Bakargahj, of Yicvarhpasenadeva ( J.A*S.B., VII, 

p. 4:1). 

(iii) Madanapada; of VicvaropasenadGvai ( J. A.S.B., 

LXY, p.’9.) 

These sliow that the d3niasty was fornnled ]>y Sannvntasena ; 


Their Succession. 

Ids son Yallalasena 


tlien his son Hennintasonap who iuari*ied 
Yasodevi ; then liis son Yi jay a sen a : then 
; tlien his son Laksnianasena. anIio iiiaiTied 


(^ri-tandra (?) ; and lastly Iris son. Yicvarnpiisena. 

'l^lie Biiccessioii thus proved disjioses of ihe assiiinption of 
,Dr. R. L. j\Iittra that two Laksnianasenas existed in. tlie Sena 
dynasty.^ It also sets aside the traditio7nii*y list in tlie Ain-i- 
Akl)ai:*i®, 


Their Chronology, 


Tlie next question is abont the times of the Sena kings. Tlie 
deterinination of tliose times largely de- 
pends upon the aseeitainnient of Laksniana- 
seiia’s rule. For the beginning of Laksnianasena's rule vaiions 
dates have , been given A.D. 1106,*^ lli9-20y'' 1170,^ and. 1172.'^' 
On account of conflicting data, the solution of the problem is 
not free from doubts. 

The first historical fact to be noted is an era, knoAvn as 
Laksmansena’s samvat, abbreviated to 

This era is still used in Mithila, and 


Xiaksmansena Era, 


1 Of the Dmia-sagara, extracts from three MSS. are available (R, L. 
Mittra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS. I, p. 151 ; Rggelling, India office MSS. 
Catalogue, p. 545 ; and “ Notices/’ 2nd Series by Haraprasud patrf, ¥ob 1, 
p. 170). Of the Adhhufa-sdgam extract from one MS. is known. Report oi 
Sanskrit MSS., Di\ R,. G. Bhandarkar, 1897, Pp. 83-«*85. 

» XLYII, pp. 398, 402, 

- S Jarre tFs Tran sh Voh II,,, p. 146. ■ . : ■ 

4 J.A.S.B. XLYII, p. y<tllMa-earif am, Adh. 27, id. 4, ]), 121. 

t Epig.Ind, Yffi.I,p. 306; J.A.S.B., liXIX, p. 02. c 

J.A.S.B., LXY, p. 31. . . ' 

Report on Sanskrit MSS/ln Bombay, 1897, p, LXXXYI.TI 
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according to some modern calculations it began in A.D. 1106. But 
calculating from six of tlie earliest dates (five in MSS. and one in 
inscription), Prof, Kielliorn arrived at the conclnsion that the 
•era really began in A.D. 1119-20. According to him the La° Sa^ 
was an ordinary southern (Karttikadi) year with the anianta 
scheme of lunar fortnight ; and the first day of the era was 
KdrtUhi sudd one of the expired caka year 1041 = 7th October 
A.D. 1119.^ I think this is a right conclusion, gjarticidarly as 
it is supported hy a statement in the Akbarnania^ and other 
■evidences. 

The era is generally taken to begin from the first year of 
The era taken to Laksmanasena’s reign which, according to 
begin from Ms first an anecdote in the Tabakat-i-l!7asir!,s began 
with his birth. But this view is open to 
Objections. serious objections. Firstly, it involves the 
■assumption of a rule of more than eighty years — a fact unprecedented 
in Indian history and I suppose in the recorded history of the world 
-too, even if the rule began from his birth. Moreover, in the Adhlmta- 
■.sagcira Ballalaseiia is described to have raised his son to the throne 
before his own death. ^ If so, Laksmanasena must have been of 


same age at the time of accession ; and his reign foi* more than 
eighty years Iiecomes still less credible. Secondly, in the MSS., 
the is said to have been composed by Vallalasena in 

Caka year CagPnava-daga (1091) ; while the AdPhiita-sagara is 
said to have been begun by Ballalasena in the paka year Kha- 
nava-kh-end-'vahde (1090).^ These show that Ballalasena was 
reigning in paka 1090 and 1091 (A.D. 1168-69 and 1169-70), 
which is incompatible wi'tli the assumption of Laksmanasena’s 
rule beginning in A.D. 1119-20. The MS. of Adhhutci-sagara dis-’ 
tinctly says that though begun by Ballalasena, it was completed 
by his son Laksmanasena, -whom he (B allala) raised to the throne 
before his death. If this be true, Laksmanasena could not, possibly, 
have been king before A.D. 1168-6k Thirdly, it is curious to 
find that not a single date in the Laksmanasena era has yet been 
found earlier than 51, f.c., earlier than A.D. 1170-1.^ 

The wording, of 

inscriptions of this era. 

tions peculiarly worded, and run as follows 


( 1 ) Grzmcd~LaP,smansenasy-dtita-rdjye sam 51 BJiadra-dine 29,*^ 


1 Inch Ant., XIX (1890), p. 6.; Ep. Ind. I, p. 306, note 6. 

2 “ For example, in Bengal, the era dates from the beginning of the rule 

of Lachman Sen, from wbich date till now 465 years have elapsed Akbar- 
nama, Beveridge’s traiisl, vol. II, pp. 21-2. 465 La, Sa. = 1506 9a'ka = 164l V. 
..Saihvat. ' •„ ' ■ : ' ^ /: 

S yialor Raverty’s Translation, p. 555. 

** Notices of Bombay MSS., 1897, pp. LXXXT-YI. ' * 

® Catalogue of India Office MSS.,, p. 545 ; and Bom, M-SS., ^1897, 
'^j.LXXXVI. 

8 Jour. Bom. Br. R.A.S., XYI, p. 358. ■ 

T door. Bom. Br. E.A.S., XYI,p. 358. - t 


ov Win<hMcsseiuiin\ [ Miircli, 190^). 
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f 2 ) Crlw ahLitk^ nuimt^r na -ilm^apadrmi-ctn ta-rajye sani 74 f 4/2fn- 
kha-radi 12 Guravd 

Litcrailv, lliese would nieaii — years 51 or 71- (‘x pi red (vf 
Lalcsi 11 nirisei Ill’s reipu ” /.e., liis reg’nal years, Hiii may not fiu^ 
years rralh/ refer io that of a general era wliieli fell in lliai king's 
reign P Several such instances are known in Indian ('jiigra- 
phy, r.f/.— . 

(1) In the Junagarh inscription of Kntiradanian — 

/. 4 — Ihfdntddvino varshe drGsapfatifame 70 24'^ 

(2) In the Garhva inscription of Candingn pta II — 

7. 10 — CrI-G(i''iHlnNjn2Jt(i'-ra^^ snmrra/sare SO 

( 4) Bilsar inscription of Dhriivacarman — 

7 . 6 — Cn-Kuhirintyupfasy-rddiirarddliw 
rnjiji ( -fiamr a U( / y r s/y un-nava fe . ’ 

(4) Garhva inscription of Tvmnaragnpta I — 

7, 2 — “ Cn-Kinnarniyipfa-rajy 90 8, 

(5) Ivusam. inscription of* TOitrnavarrnan^^^-'— 

7. 1 — Mitfidnl Grl-Bh.iiriav(irmitnah ,^amraf 100 

20 9 ;'^’ 

(()} Malsi plates of Krdrnsihavarinan — 

7. 4 — Hrtt-rdljtdjikc aptitiiue mnivaffiarej" 

Inpl) the year is referred to paka era and in (2) to (5 ) 
the years to (Oipta era ; they ai'e not considered to be r(*gnal yeai*s. 

Mure facts are needed to arrive at a reliable conclusion. On 
The era is from existing data the safest theory at present 
the founder’s first to the first year of tlie era as the 

year. first year of the dynastic founder, and to 

believe that on the accession of Laksruanaseua, the era was^ 
either formally adopted or made so widely prevalent that the era 
{‘arne to he known as Laksmanasena's. Tiiis theory meets the 
objections above raised on the ground of length of years or the 
dates of compilation of the Ihmu'-sagara and the Adldndti-s^iigara. 
It also helps to explain the following additional facts ; — 

In the Deopara inscription, v, 20, Vijayasena is described to 
have assailed the lord of Gaiida, to have put down the prince of 
Kamarupa and defeated the Kalihga. In the snet‘eeding verse, 21,. 


I Iiid. Aiifc. X, p. 34t>. 
s Kp. Ind., Virr., p. 41 and note 6, 
Fleet's Gnptn Inscriptions, p. 37. 

. )» ». p. . 43 . 
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Yol. I, Ko. 3.] Pavana-'dutam cir Wmd^^Mes^sen(Jer. 

[N. ,S'.] 

are named ^sTaiiya, Raglaava, Yardhana and Yira, as (kings) wlio 
were kept in prison.^ Presumably these names include the 
names of the defeated king\s. Who was the defeated king of 
Kalihga ? Is he Raghava ? Such was undoubtedly the name of 
a Kalihga king who ruled between A.D. 1 156-1171. ^ The early 
years of R%hava (A.D. 1156-60) avouM fit in with the last years 
of Yijayasena, if the aboye view be adopted. 

According to Tabakat-i-KasirijS the newAS of the Anctories of 
Muhanimad-i-Bakht-yar and of his conquest of Bihar reached the 
ears of Rae Lakhnianiah, Avheii he had been on the throne for a 
period of eighty years ; and the following year he iiiA^aded the 
Rae’s capital Kfidiah and sacked it. Koav, a rule of eighty years 
and more is not in itself credible, as I liaA^e already pointed out. 
But if the year be taken as Sam vat 80 of the era during the reign 
of Laksmaiiasena, as Professor Kielhorn pointed ont,"^ the inerecli- 
bility disappears. This Avonld make the inroad and the sack of 
Kudiah fall in Samvat 81 or A.D. 1199-1200. This date A’-ery 
iiearh' agrees AN’ith the date arriA^ed at from Mnssnlnian histories 
by Dr. Biochmaiin, as A.H. 594 or A.D. 1198.^ 

jSTo doubt 'Major RaA^ert}' held the date of inroad as A.H. 
590 or A.D. 1194,^ because Mnhamniad-i-Baldit-yar anTio died in 
A.H. 602 is said to liaA’-e reigned 12 years. But this does not 
necessarily ineaii 12 years after his sacking of Hfidiah ; it may 
as likel)'" 'refer to tlie time of his first charge, AS'hen holding 
the fief of Kashmaiuli ( or BhugAvat and Bhiull On the other 
hand, Dihli was occupied in A.H, 589, and Dr. Blochiiiami sheAved 
that after this occupation various events occurred with respect to 
Mxihamniad-i-'Bakht-yar Avhich avouM haA^e taken several years. 

It Avould, indeed, be a close computation if Ave allo wed but five 
years for the above ga' exits, de., if Ave fixed the conquest of Ben- 
gal as haAuiig taken place in 594 H,, or A.D. 1198.”'^ 

Laksmanasena’s reign came to an end shortly after Miihani- 
iiiad-i-BakliYyars iimoad.^ From the introduction io Saduhti- 
kamcmivtar it does not appear that Cridharadasa was MaMm'Cmda- 
Zfln under Laksmanasena, though he says his father had served 
hirn.^o Evidently therefore this king did not liAm at the time of 
composing that work in A.D. 1205-6. 1200 A.D. might accord- 

ingly be taken as the approximate termination of Laksmagasena’s 
rule. 


i Ep. Ind. I, p. 309, Hoes 19-20. 

^ J. As. Soo. Beng., LXXU, p. 113. 

3 Transl.pp 554,555,557. 

4 led. Ant., XIX, p. 7. 

, 6 J.A.S.B., XLY, p.,276. 

® Tab, NAs transl., note 4 beloAv p. 659, note 8 beloAV p. 573. 
T i^p. 549-550. 

8 d.A.S.B.,'XLV, p. 276,,. 

Transl., ,p. 558.. ,, 

dO B. L. Mittra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., HI, p. 141. 
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Para a a - du tarn or Wlnd-Mosmiijv r, 


[Miii'clu 1905. 


Clironoiogy of suminariso, the rlux>n<9(>i>-y of tlie 

tlie Sena Kings. Sena Ivings woul<l tlien siniul as follows :• — 


Samaiitasena, founder (A. I). 11.19-20) 

I 

His son 

H e m antase 1 1 a == Y as od e v i 

i 

His son. 

Viiayasena, confeemnorarT of lUgbava (also of Ooraganga)! 
(1140-1158-60?) 

His son 

Ballfdaseiia (1158-60 — 1170) 

I 

I 

His son 

Laksmanasena (1170-1200 OiVca) ~ 

Sam 51, 74, 80, 81. 

Inroad of M uh a minad-i-Bakli t-T ar (A.D,1199 Circa) 

I 

His son 

Yit'varupnseiia. 


It is noted in the Tabalwit-i-Nasirl : ; Lahlinuiiiinli’s] 

descendants, tip lo this tiine, are riilers in tlie com i try of Hang‘9“^ 
to this time,'” 1 suppose, is ineiuit eitlier the yeans in 
which ilte author was in Bengal, A.H., (>.11-2 ( A.l), 12-.14-5) or the 
year in whit.di it was finished A.H. 658 (A.l). i2t)0). 

8oiue diseiissioii took place in the time of i)r. lla jeiulralal 

Their caste. Mitoa a.s to the eusieur the Seiia kings. 

in the iJeopara .nisc*ripiion of V rjayasena, 
Samantasena is described as Brahaa’Kstif ri |/■^d7^(lm knla-gvro- 
ddviad'^ The same term Brahma-Ksatra is used in the Valldla- 
oarihimi for these kings.*^ 

\tdiat does Brahma-Ksafra mean P Prof. Kiel horn translated 
the above passage head-garland of the elans of Bralimanas and 
Ksatriyas.^” hi Ciika-sandega y. 34, Ka'ala .land is deseiabed as 
Bnilnna^Ji sal imh ” and in note 11, tlie word is taken 

to mean “ Braliman-ldngedA ” Were tlie 8ena kings then Brah- 


manised Ksattriyas ? 
lunar race. 

Did the founder 


In the inscriptions thc‘y are said to lie of 


Their origin. 


come from the south ? In the Beopara in- 
scription it is said that in the iiiiiar race- 
arose Daksiiiatya rulers, Yiraseiia and the 
i^est (v. 4); that in that Sena family was born Sfnnaiitasena 
(y. 5) who singly killed the robbers of Karaata 1 8 }, and who in 

his old ago frequented the hermitages on the banks of the Ganges 


i Fa7^«?a-Crtrif«TO, AcHi. 12, V. 52, p. 61. 
s Transk, p. 558. 
a Hp. Ind., b p. 306. 

Adliyaya 12, v. 54, p, 61 ; cf. V. 45, 

& Ep. IncI,, I., p. 312. 

» J.E.A.S., 1884, p. 409; for note 11, pp. 433-4. 
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YoL I, Yo. 8.] Pavana-didam or Wmd-ITessenger, 

IN. S.} 

(v, 9); and that from Mm was born Hemantasena (y. 10). With 
this maj be compared Dhoyika’s selection of the southerly breeze, 
and his high eulogy of the OoZa -land as the oriiaineiit of the south. 
Is it likely that Samantasena is connected with Coraganga of 
Kalioga ? Qoraganga conc|uered and apparently killed the Mandara 
king on the bank of the Ganges (Mandara seems identifiable with 
Suhina), after he had conquered Utkala^ ; and IJtkala must have been 
conquered by him several years before Qaka 1040 (AD. 1118-9), 
an inscription of which year describes him as “ sakal-OtJcala-sam- 
rajya-padavl-virajmdnaih Is it therefoi*e possible to infer that 
Ooragahga, after killing the king of Suhma, put Samantasena in 
charge as feudatory ? 


i 1895, p. 139, note 1 ; Do. 1896, p. 241 j 

p. 110. 

B ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 169. 


cf. also J.A.S.B. 1903. 
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F (U'mia-dnf am ar Wlnd-Messem; er. 


jliiii-cb, 1905. 


IlSTDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


[T/k? niunenil figures refer to the uiiniher of verses 


Uraga-purai a town, — 8, cf. 10. 
Kanaliaaiagara^ Gandharva town — 1. 
Kain-narapaU , — 103 (of. colophon). 
KaindBmMihrtirh Cakravarttiy (title) 
— 101 . 

KriFicl, town — 12, 15, 

Kfil mgaaiagara, fcOAvn — 21. 

JOsverl, river — ^15. 

Kurahtnovatfy the heroine, — 2, 62. 
Ktaal/y nation ”-10, 26. 
itariiiffy river — 16, 27, 32, 39, 102, cf. 
33. 

Oodavarlka, residents of river Goda- 
vari — 21 . 

Gauda- doea, connti*}’^— '6. 

Gauda’i'f/ja — 96 . 

Gaiida-Ksanm king of Gawda — 5, 
Gaud-end ra king of Gauda-”-10l. 
Gaudan-ddHy Malaya hill range— -I, 
Coldy nation— 14. 

Tapcuia-ianaydi river Jainima — 33. 
Tmnraparnl y river —8, 

Ddlcfnahjiiy tract— 17, 63. 

De va-rdjiiaj country — 28, 

Dhoglkay poet — 101. 

Dlioid-Kavirujay poet (with title) — 
colophon. 


Pa ncapsam , tank — 19. 

Pdnda-dcea, country — 8* 

Bhdgh'atlii, river — 33 . 

Bhug aga-p u ra , town — 10 , 

31 a lay a, a. iiiil range — 

Jfti I aya-ha faka — 63. 
3httaya>l'^piidd.-haray — ^y cf, 1. 
3fa!<tyaja-raja/i — 71. 

3Ialaya-p(i van a — -3, 85. 

3lal a yu-maru f a~-9y 92. 

3Ia I a ya - npa / yaku — 6 2,88. 

Mdsyakarnf.y saint,— 19. 

MdhjaiKinlity Iiiil range—18* 

IM ydti' nagarly town — 26. 

Udtne(;v<iray god find place — 11. 

Eevd, river Narinnunla — ‘23. 
La’dM-dvqni, Ceylon Island— 10. 
Lahpnana, the king and liero— 2. 
Lopdmudrd., wife of Agastya Rsi — 14, 
Vmdhyay a range of hills— 23, 24, 
Vijayapuray capital — 36. 

Qtuniri, tribe — 25. 

(^rl-lchand-ddrif hill — 8, 62, 
Bena-einimyuy the Sena dyna.stj— 28. 
Biilimay country — 27. 

Bvaamadly river Ganges— 30, 



Voi. I, m. 3.] 


Pai'ana-dutam or Wind-Mesenf/e) 

i?^?r-ffr:0 I 

^?;TTrT?r ii 

JUSET^TJUt 4isr4i4Jr^ ! 

gireT*f3i?;3iJir«TT ii \ ii 

5R% t# 7S% |ilfJTcf>TO[l^?j 5fT I 

ffT ^^Jlf =^fJ!rqT^ 

wm II 4 II 

4T^T'^i€lzg-ftf TfiTf^afs^ ^TisrfHoip^rTft 
** IfT^E^THT ^fcrf^^^cT ^rmsCT ?T^^Tf?3I | 

s» ^ 

3^5g’ ^■3tT=Tf?:JT^mjTg5?I^4 XTStT 

3TT?^(^?!5T 5T^Xl^if ^raTBIW «r^T% H ^ II 

c^tt: ^ri?nT: ^r^^stJTcTT ^rSitSTT 

SifTsf(^') m 1R5I SeJT'f^Pff I 

cT^T^ (4t^ TT^TT ?fRJDlcT>5f^»?ti: 

gi^ft fMW B 0 II (^'ol. I**) 

tcft- 

5rfc[: qit tT^*r ^f?;5rT tri^tEtT^^g: 1 

eTTlTci^Ttlftl’5r3I^?rtw«IW 

4ffci 5 Ti^wra?:T^5isnfsT ii i h 

^P^Tn^fjTcTJlTrsrWl'Iffi' 1 



Puvana'-diitam or Wiud-A[ersmye)\ j M ai’cli, 1905. 

m^»if^f^3i3Tfcr ?sl^ c^Tf giT=TT TT^T#: II ^ |i 

HtJi3rT5rm^'5^(^)3(f j?og?:T^i ftgfe ii « » 

Jiarfcrmw* 

tx 

f^irfcr s!3i^Tr?!i*f i 

ci’^' ??rrcj i5;;j^3itTri5n^jrT cn5Ertf?!gt- 

II ^ II 

5H*wtuT^ ?Si^’!g5i^crifsr:5Hf T5TT ®r?i*Tr (Fol. 2“) 

Cs 

aiTB5^5fft( s * )g^a^^ft-'HT^Tr5n5ilTw i 
^I’qsn^^W 

R^Tsawr *i'5f^3T^ei'^TW^54^f=fT ii t ii 
^5f7i5fir^*NlfwaT 
^n^IT si^f^f^TC?!!: 1 

HTfs ^^T^if%a^(*r)5n^lg*n>gratoft- 

sfWfT ^it Tsf^T; 1! \o |! 

Os. 

^^)'m ^ m?;5|\3Tf5rrsf\*fT 

f ^’q^fcT fkW’ II II 

€t^(jn)f‘ ii^ 

*1® sf"? » itjt?;tj!it 

|i4g mfT3[T)fjn¥ftr'5(f^)fi?ig«T!5m ^w®* II »■ 

?)^(ift')«T^'ff«cl'ftT9[ 1?JTWaW^cfT 


Vol. I, No. 3. I Favana-dutam or Wmd-Messenqer. «>'>' 

' IN. 8.-] - 

(FoL 2*’) 

IW^T II li 

3T^ «TW' 5Rf3*r^?;cn^T?f5i3^ 

^T( 5 crr)w€ ^¥*1 ( I* > 

% WT cn^T« 5 r 5 t{?;=g*iT^t(^)^€t^?T*fT^ 

jran^ft?! ?T^^ 5 ixr^! ®r n m 

fH^siw(J!r)»jg«t(5'0^’5 wr li \'i. #■ 


gr 3 i#g BiifcrilHJiT 

fi=gjq^5r^: iTTfaiiTiTg i 

^ftf^’a'^wrcrg$5TgT=gi ii i,< ii 

CT^T cTT: ^'tcfpEJ 

cft?r( ; *) aft^T ^ ^f^SJTfSTT^^ngt I 

crrei 

5^T5?T^ ^=5rg- cT^gf II \® II 

fe(Fol. 3'*)3WT(7??)35[TTf 555fif^gt! Hclcf SRT'^nf 
■g^^(T!)f«»75r^g ip;: %3igT9C iafs£igiT: I 
cT'^i^fTfir ? )?.5ft4^T! ^reiwint 

II \c » 

?:fcr ^cr^airf i 





TT4wn>giTar^®§f«^<gi«35?ifTT ii \d. » 


[Marchj 1905 * 


56 Paoan'i-duf^nm or Wind-IIessenger, 

^^T9d^i5i<^s^T5:TTr?;*5ft’C('^3fi5r •• 

^f«r cT^ #tcT% Rf«w I 

f^=^^j^fffcrtTp!J5RT! w^' II R® II 

5E:»stT^ fl'<^r 5T^f*f^(f5j)¥(d)xf5r5fin^ift?T^€t^r^ 
grTf5if-^[f JHi: *Tirff *irrr crt TT^i^inff i 
^JTT^ ^f^cr^(f)9lT cf^ gT3CTf5IT«rf- 

TC q’ft^cIsT II 8 

eft?; ?ri^r: <i^(Pol. 3‘')H?;*rffc^TTirTtT^* i 
3Ti^^*rt ?jw f?r5Tf'ifT?rr 

5gfT% 5t*t^ SCiT^^TSf-SlsE^Tf otT^T^ 11 =^5?. II 

f*Tf4^r5^:=erqi«rT(^)^ i 

5Ri?j^5^f%?;^?;f«cTwra«iT(€t)|-w®rT{% ii ii 

ft*^'t‘(55fSrwf®!f«T ?RT*lli?it(s*)rtT I 
?f5(TW ?;i'f?t 5irf??!rr 

?r|[: (^?!?*)EffaiFFfa?j5fTg^5ft f?rgf^'ts?T! ii ^9 fi 

ari|^^wfif*i^g5trs5[Tw€t^%’T i 

^5iT5Rri*iTrwTrfxf ?;w?;=fi?:ra a ji 

??rwT MarfcT fW^tm^sTT at I 
aTT5TfH(f^)^sff5|^a?;g! UifOT sriJi^gftKl^O 
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Yol. I, Yo. 3.] Pavana-dut(i'ih or Wmd-Me,<senger. 

[N.S.] 

fEr5rcrTit[^?;*HTrsiIiTTq-fffT ii li 
IIl=Tftf^¥cTtitT«?;: ^'^S3fIWRcf(Fol. 

1 

simf9i^^T^”tfr«5r srifcr a r® I! 
cTf%iJ irnT5^^Is3qfcJ*ir ^^?:T5?JTftTf^gR> 

\w !5(?tT)WT?=9:fa' ^-FT^T^f^^Rt ^=CTf?;! i 
tlTJD^ €t^MFr^'ITgi(«)ligcT-5ajf\¥ 

^^?irr wafcTiH-jn: fi4^ gi^RiFn; ti ii 
^TcT^l‘(=^'t)^ -iJ^TqfcTSlSTt^ 

=qT^=£i=^i'sirt(JTi)%i i 
(d) *i5®q5r^T5raRT?:^Tfri: 
vr^^'ErT3i'ffl;y?;qR^if=q^f?J ii =?<£, ii 

sTRi m fjTf5cgfrm'fgfli:ti=?:»? i 
sgs^JC^^eiTsrr 

Os 

Ji^fw 3R'(d)?:(3T)3n5'n5!’?rTf»fFrT*r! ii n? 
(Fol. 4.'’) f%f?q55f?;cT^r'T?i:r 
:5fl^^T*rfwrtT-qfcr^att'qTs^iR! %g^5Eir: i 
^T5g'?T*fT f^{%gcrfes?tw*it'at^m5rr 

i^rafRSTflft serfs'SiST fq*fTfcr ii 5\ ii 
JTfi ^ 

%^'!rT^TO'5[ i 

irsnsw wstfcT 

3ir=§‘ fsRJT'^^crT m fwifcr n ii : 

cft5rrf}«mi5etfsrqcT<T(*Ei)^^'^€t5?f*f}^siT 
ftf^tltt: ^nJZnwt: ??iw€t»35 »I5: I 


Pavmia-dutam or Wind-Mem'iiger. j Marcli, 190i.>. 

fstgife 

^91 vrfsiST’R! ii ii 

clTHT^'^ fiT3f^(cnH)jqJTl{f^ 1 

m{ m ? ) fnwiiTftrcrqiraiqHW^fTt ^Tcr5;T(^) 

^a: ^i^'t Kqf^ ^stitTcT aft ii 11 

rflf =^«IT q^f’H ■?:»T?ITtI^ €t^Tqcft*fT 

3nsf (Fol. 50 II 

«(’^)5«iTqT?: fq5i^5?:ftT^3T 'CTst'yi^ 

IfT ai^g^stsifqiT^^ I 

3if iqia^ffTi 

««ftqT=ft ^TTf% fq<T«ft(3ff II \i II 

;gf^jyiqr ^SSfcTfl’^’CT! I 

^'srwfq w: 

il II 

f^lWiJITWT TCni!IffTST(Tfnff)fVrW^13^T^fT^T5 

oJ17^*ft XjfK^^5WTf0lfq^ftpD3W! II II 
3i^i^(^)'awitfsfqTi% %®r 5 ;tw 

sitar ^ftqrficr^fqjr^^cT^ ' 
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Yol. I, 1^0. 8,] Pavana-dutam or Wnid-Messenaer. 

[Y. s:] 

ill cTTW (Fol, S'") 3^fiTcTf^^a^T i 

clT^l?^ ETWf^Tfsr 5T^ || 8 « II 

m TT^3Tf^af%5tigT^fifW3^?Tt: I 

^XTf5:?grCT: f^TT?5ni=?:THT 

raioi! TTT^^t^TfT ^Tf%: 

^T5T5?}\<5^T g^^f5i?:cf |i4^ snnr ii sr ii 

«n»gseft«lT »5r(cf ?)Trf«i fnfg% 
^r^T(JTT»)'^?;j]IJTf5TfIT: T^^^TtPrl^sii I 

Cv 

*fra’^I=W II 8^ II 

5:iwWn3FT^fI5Rl'T^5r39^Jtf^ (Fol. 6") 

’a[§55fT^m5j^=?5rw^(f*T I 

'W’CfcT t%q?'(w) 5C^T5|t?;^ II 88 II 

ar^^cTfr^' =fT?;g-f^ 

^T’siT szim^Tr’^f'Tf^%'5r i 

lim ?ITf=W f¥^cr573G7rT*r5«I^T^ Ii 88. II 

•^icf wt?rPrsT?rf5r¥! n'^fTTJiwfn^ 
f®r3T^^t sErqf^ aw 1' 

fiT^3R'ST^5iJTJT^T*rT“ 
.*ia*rtTa«i 5§?na> «Tfsr5ft1irs li 8^ « 
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Ptiraria-dfdam or Wind-M e.ss t U'/er, [Mareli, 190e5^, 


f|T ^Tf^rf filH'ygW: II 

^TTon^^ftT If Sit ggT®f5 11 8 a 11 

3?*rf%5Tg(Fol. t>'')5r^ 

^»51?g-^fEr: se^lHBfSFrcr ^'tuaifTSflT^l^Tsf 

§*IT: II 8^= II 

wrai^TSTi f^sTtrf^jircTl( ji * )h^3^?t5[55®t 

* )si5T5t5I^S?fT3T^'t HTf: 1 

?i?ii sfl^r 

^'t(3^T^If=Wff3CfHT: ^%SI|1 cTq'tfcT II 84 11 

!RT^ I 

^rmi '£T'g %f^’S5^7i?7«'T3iT- 

frr’^! gwiff^fcT II yv® II 

of^ 5^?7f%^5rT 

'siiifain-jr %cfii'tii^-q[^ 1 

3cifs?if5fi ^fa^4=W5rff?w^TWf*iifk- II 

f»fg l?srrasit: fg^(Fol 7‘')JWI! II 

gi-gi ^t33crTrgira»?f^’5iT^rr! ^f^^^wt 

jrTcr 5rw ^w%crf 

uf^^rr <iqf®w li » 

3ijrf?fq 5iei! 

v^' mm »fg«iwi’ftTi?g’sim3a?w I 
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Vol. I, Ko. Jj.] Pavana-dutam or Wind- Messenger. 

IN. 6-.] 

^Tfc:(^Tr? 

srjfift crf^Wwf’Tqf’TaT?;«5f^frR^ i 

jjsg ii -la ii 

59Twt*sT’if?r5Tfj?cr triH«j5?JTFHW 

W F®3>?^5;?f?f^crT?®T(?}T)5[ilT5JT WSJT 

’513^: 5er# ?rf^vrrjn!(3i!) ti it « 

'^5t: II 11 

liwti ^5if^(59)^!(^)crreai^iir*^5it (FoL 7”) f»Tt 

'b'FvS^' %'5iTi,*rT)*q?r^xf i 

’Erq-f^ *r3lftfwi^ II y« 0 

?)!^t %-cr^? 


#?nnt: if^^cf^fjicrTfrTiif^ i 





i:«Tg^'^sn¥*?i?TT«t^ w: 

»qFig^o|sr^f% gft;^;vr^^T^rT- 
%4lE!T5rT fl^re:(il!) 11 B 

f^ww 

XFfT il# 3lJ??rfcf Kl-%=Tl?nsqT( ? )*frtiwt^ I 
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The Hydra of idle GaUntta Tanks. 


[llarcli, 1905, 


6. The lljdva , of the By Nelson Annandalb, 

B.A., Tepwkj Snpermfen^^^ of the Indian M.menm» 

BeseripHon. — Body and tentacles veiy el<nio‘;dt\ llu' Ijt iter not 
cliiBbed; body cylindrical throngliont ; six (soinol iinos li \'o) i oid ados 
in ■well-grovvn, live in yoiing\ indiyidiial^^ ovaries oin^ or isvo, iestes 
nnnierons. Testes and ovaries do not occur logollier on Hie same 
individual. Tentacles and base iniUcy wliib* ; distal 

portion of the body either pale or dark olive-greon, deep chestnnt, 
orainge-brown, pale brown, creani-colonr or diity white ; never 
bi’iglit green. 

When I exhibited specimens of the Calentia Polyji to the 
Society I was inclined to regard it at most as a. va.riely of Hydra 
mridis, using the specific name in a more extended sense than 
its anthor Linnanis adopted, to inclnde Tf. fnrca. A i^arefnl 
study of the descriptions of tlie European forms Jind an examinar 
tion of a larger minibor of Indian specimens has since led me to doubt 
whether [ was correct ; in coming to a de( ns ion i am indebted to a 
note received from my friend Dr. I. H. Ashwortli, (d the University 
of Edinbiii'gh, who has not, liowever, seen ilu* Indian foian. On the 
vhole this form ap])ears to Ite related to Pallas' 11. ralijiiris ; bat 
tbe {jnestion o:l‘ ,sp(‘cilic (Characters, in aninntls so simple and so 
variabh' u\ a])pearancc^ from moment to moment, is a vt'ry difficult 
one. From typical specimens of TL vnhjarir^ it. dilTers in several 
irn])ortant details. 

1711011 the animal is clinging to a,n iiudined or \ ertical surface 
the expanded tentacles are arched, their ]>rnxnual iiorlion proj('ct- 
ing in a- straight line from the disk, whdeihe dislal extremity 
either falls dowrnvards or extends upwards. Jbery plnise of 
colour may be found in tbe same tank, Imt the darkin* s]) 0 ci- 
men are more common over deeper waiter. S|)ecimens kept in a 
bi'ight light fade so as to become of an almost [uire and miiform 
wliite, wdiatever their original cedoration may have been. 

The Polyp is nsnally Ibniid on the under surfatr' of the 
fioati ng leaves of xvatei*- plants. It is by no means nneoinmoii 
but may be a little hard to find* Sexual irprodnction takes 
place at any rale from December to March, but pi-obably 


1 I havo jnsfc seen Downing’s recently publisliecl summary of wdiat is 
known regarding the species of Hydra, in bis paper on “ Tbe Spermatogenesis of 
Hydra. (Zool, Jalirh., Anat, 1905.) He recognizes, on wdiat appear to be suffi- 
cient grounds, tbe following four, with one variety of tbe first (1) JJ. rfndA*?, 
Linn.; (2) H. gmea, Linn, (with H. vulgaris, Pall., as a, synonym); (3) H. 
fusen, Linn. ; and (4) H. diafcm, Dowming. If sexual ebameters are to be 
taken into account, as bas been clone in constituting If. dnvein— aaid tbe only 
objection is that a specimen wbicb it is desirable to identify may not be breed- 
ing — fclien tbe Indian sboTikl be regaialecl as a dislhici. spt'cios, though 

it may only be protan dro us or the converse. Under t he cinnnnstancea it 
will bo convenient to give it, at any rate provisionally, specific rank, calling it 
H. orienialis. The description above is a sufficient diaguosis. June 6tli, 1905. 
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ceases at tlie coiiinieiicemeiit of tlie liot weatlier.^ Budding oc- 
curs simultaneously. I have not seen more than two buds on one 
adult at the same time, and one is commoner ; nor have I seen an 
attached biid budding. The food consists chiefly of small Crustacea 
and worms. Large Daphniids on coming in contact with the ne- 
iiiatocysts are temporarily paralysed but break loose through their 
own weight and recover movement after a few minutes. Adult 
Polyps show' little inclination to leave a situation in w^hich they 
have settled, and buds rarely move far from their parents ; conse- 
quently, large iiiinibers of individuals may often be found within a 
small radius in the tanks, though there may be none on the sur- 
rounding plants. In an aquarium they desert the water-plants 
and take up a position on the side of the glass farthest from the 
light. If starved they become extremely pale and attenuated 
•within a day or two, their colour disappearing very much more 
rapidly than it does wdien they are -well fed but kept in a bright 
light. They do not seem to be able to endure a change of tem- 
perature such as that brought about by the sun shining directly 
on the surface of the w'ater in a large glass jar. 

So far as I am aw'are, the genus Hydra has not previously 
been recorded from British India, but a species (/A fusca is re- 
poided from Tonkin. The late Professor J. Wood-Mason, as 
Major Alcock informs me, collected many specimens in Calcutta. 
I have myself seen a species (probably the same as the Calcutta one) 
in an aquarium in the Experimental Gardens at Penang. 


1 Since the beginning of the hot weather my captive specimens have disap- 
peared, and I have not been able to find any free in tbe tanks, April 12th 
1905. This remark still holds good. Jnly 21sfc, 1905. 

^ Richard, Mem. 8oc. zool. France^ vii, p. 237- What may be the same 
species is I'eoorded from Turkestan (Daday, Zoob Jahrb. Syst., 1904. p. 480). 


Oompositlou of the oil f rom Bir BaliotL [J\lai*c]i, 1905. 


7. The Coinpositmi of the oil from Jtir Jhd/ali or iJo' “ Julies 
Insect f (T;i.t)inl)i\lh;iin gTaiidisBimiinv). — Bj E. G. J { ii-i., B.A., E.O.R. 

Tlie to natives as bir hoholi nwd wliirh is de- 

scribed as tlie ''rains insect/’ the " red velvet insect/' the ‘“lady 
cow/’ ill the Cycloptedia of India, aiid as JlouJIa eomioiln in 
Platts’ dictionary, is a red mite about half an inch long and from 
a cpiarter to tliree-eiglitlis of an inch in its widest pari. It is 
covered with a. scarlet, velvety down, and appears on the ground at 
the begiiming of the i*ainy season. It is only to be round [\)i* a, iinv 
wx'eks hi the year, but it has a great rejintation aanong Mabome- 
daiis as an aphrodisiac, so it is collected and kejd. foi* sal(‘ in tlie 
ba.i5aar. The insects from wliicli the author extract cnl Ihc oil for 
his expei'inieiits Avere parehased from a,' dealer in Alhiliaha<l. city. 
They had been kept for several nioiiths, but had not ]mt]*iiied at 
all. On pressure tliey exuded a deep red oil. It is tin's oil Avliieli 
is used medically ns an external ap])lieation. Tlu^ Cyclo])a^«lia, 
quoted above sta-tt'S that the oil is used as a eoimter-irrit ant, ])nt 
it appears to have no such pi*operties, and its eiluncy as a inctlicine 
is [u/ohahly ]>urely imaginary and due to its troiour. 

Aland a. pound of 1 ho insci-ts were extrachvl with tdher in a^ 
l:^oxhlers appa,ralus. Tlu^ (wlraction was carried on till the (‘tlun* 
came over colourless, and the various fractious were then luixed 
together and the etiier evaporated. The oil was slightly wet and it/ 
was di'ied ovei* a little caU‘ium cliloride. 9’liits olitaiiied it was 
almost as detq) iji c'oloiu* a,s bromine. It Inttl a s])e(*ifie gravity 
of '9(17 at 15'0. On lieing kiq^t at that tem])eratnre for a, day oj* 
two, it set to a. stnni-solid mass which nudted at. 18 '-195 1’he oil 
had a very peculiar odour somewlmt resentbling tha,r of Ahilwa,. oil 
of opium. It began to boil with decomj)osition at 2kV. Tlie first 
portions of the distillate w(U‘e li<.|nid, but sabse{|uently at a> higber 
temperature solitl pi'odiicts also passetl over. Tlu^si^ were all 
colourless. Acrolein tvas obviously one of the produeds. 

With strong sulplinric acid the oil gave a. vivid [flue colour 
which turned to green. Witli nitm'c acid ail colour tvas <lestroyed. 
Cold pt>tassiiiin hydrate, chlorine water, Inalrochloric. ac!<l ami 
ferric chloride had no action on the oil, 

Tlie oil readily dissolved inetlier, hut alcolml h*fl a small |)(>r- 
tion Tiudissolved. Tliis was of the same red colour a,s the original 
oil: it was more soluble in hot alcohol, hut Avas thrown out of 
solution, as the tilcohol cooled. 

'Witli nitrous acid tiio oil gave a buttery ela 'id in in a few hours. 

On distillation in steam partial hydrolysis took p]act‘, and fho 
disiilia.te had a pungent odour which seemed fo ho that of 
butyric acid. This arid was recognized by neutralizing the 
distillate with potassium hydrate uud evaf>orafing to drym'ss tju 
the water bath. The salt thus obtained was troalcHl with alcohol 
and a few drops of sulp].mric acid, and wanned, wlien the distinctive 
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odour of etlijl butyrate was obtained. The distillate witb. steam 
also coiitaiiied a siiiall quantity of a solid acid. 

Tlie follo^ving Tallies were obtained for tbe oil by tlie usual 
iiietliods. It determining the saponification yalue aniline blue was 
used as an indicator and gave fairly good results, tlie Tery deep 
colour of tlie oil making very accimate observations extremely 
difficult : — 


Sp. Gr. atl5° ... ... ‘906-907 

Acid value ... 

Sapoiiificatioii value 
Ester value 
U iisapoiiifiable 
Reicliert-Meissl value 
Heliner value 
Iodine value 

Tlie uiisaponifiable matter above was extracted witli etliyl 
etlier from a solution of the soda soap. It contained a good deal 
■of colouring matter. 

Frelimmarij examinaUon.—Ks a preliminary exaniinatioii part 
of tlie extracted oil was saponified witli potassium liydrate and 
tlie fatty acids liberated. These ivere then fractionalh" precipitated 
wdtli an alcoholic solution of magnesium acetate. Tlie various frac- 
tions were decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and the nielting 
points of the free acids thus obtained were all between 48^ and 66®. 
The above indicated the probable presence of a mixture of the 
glycerides of the more commonly occurring fatty acids, but re- 
crystallization of the six fractions of the free acids obtained from 
the magnesium soap gave a comparatively large amount of an acid 
melting at about 52°, which, seemed to indicate the possibility that 
there was a large amount of myristic acid in the oil. 

Ufisa/poiiifiahle matter . — A quantity of the oil was carefully 
saponified 1 x 1111 alcoholic potash, and the soap dried on clean sand. 
This was then extracted wdth ethyl ether in a Soxhlet apparatus. 
The extract contained soap, so it was dried on sand and extracted 
.a second time. The insoluble portion was added to the soap left 
from the first extraction. The ether extract seemed to contain some 
unsaponified oil, so it was sa23onified a second time and again ex- 
. tract ed with ether. On evaporation of the extract the solid product 
was apparently free from soap or oil. This was fractionally crys- 
tallized from alcohol ill two 6*actions which had melting points of 
10-6^ and 95 These fractions were separately acetylized by boil- 
ing with acetic anhydilcle yinfler an inverted condenser, and the ace- 
tates precipitated by pouring into builing water. The acetaes -were 
•carefully washed and ciystalbzed froni aicohoTwheii their melting 
{points were 98^ and 68° respectively. The acetates were decom- 
posed with potassium hydrate and the alcohols taken up in ether. 
The extracts were evaporated to dryness and ciystailized from 
.alcohol and had melting points of HO® and 104° x’espectively, 

..Keither of the products thus ohtained crystallized in the 


194*7 
132*4 
3*7 per cent. J 
0*55 
94 
65 


I^Mean of three 
1 determinations. 
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claii’acteristic inaiiiier of cliolesterol. The cijstals wei‘e thin 
plates, but their shape was quite irreguhii*. Tested foi* cbolesterol 
bj tlie coloux’ i*eaetious the i*esalts we:i“e as follows : — 

A solrition of a Teiy siiiall quautitj iu a(*oti(* ini hydride gUTO 
an intense blue colour on tlie addition of si roug siilj)h,in*i(; iudd 
drop by drop, and tlie same result Avas obt;iiiu*d hy Ihirehiird's 
modification of the above test in Avhich ihe c'lioleslt'rol is first 
dissolv’'ed in 2 c,c. of chloroform, and then Irciitcd with 20 drops 
of acetic anhydride and one drop of sul|:)huri(* iu*id. Salkowski’s 
modification of Hagers reaction gawe the coioui* which is clmriic- 
teristic of cholesterol. A iniimte quantity was dissohanl in 2 e.e. 
of chloroform and an equal volume of* coiieentrided sulpliui'ic 
added to it and the mixture shaken. On sep;vrating, the chloro- 
formic layer was coloured red, aud on staiuliug tdiangeil to purple 
on. the folloAving day Avhen tlie loAvei* la}a"'i' Inid a dei.'ided gi*een 
fiuoresence. It should be stated that the misiiponiliiihle matter 
used in the above tests was quite free from colour. 

These i*eactions and the melting point of tlie idco,]iols obtained 
indicate the presence of cliolesterol, and possibly (d! fatty alcohol 
of high niolecnlar weight. The amoiint of nnsapon ilia hie matter 
available was toc^ small for furtliei’ investigation. 

llic Fail if acuh,-^ — Tlie soap fined from u]isa|K.)niiiti].)le matter 
was treat tnl with dilute by drochlorii*. acid, and lu'atcd fo liiierate 
the fatty acids. Tliese were thoroughly waslied ami dried in n 
steam-ovtai. They wei*e still tinted red, but- not enough so to 
render impossilile tlie use of phenol-phtlialein as au indicator. 

h\)r them ixed fatty acids tlie following values wen* obtained : — 


Saponification value 
(Hence nieaii mol. Avt. 
Iodine value 
Melting point 


199 

282) 

66*6 


It is stated by la'wkoAvitscdi that Avhen tlie mixed fatty acids 
are triturated with alcohol specific gravity *911, tlie unsaturated 
acids are almost completely di>ssolved. Accordingly the mixed 
acids obtained as above were treated in that way in the cold and 
filtered, Tlie filtrate Avas reseived for treatment by TaiTentrap’s 
method. The residue of saturated acids was Avasbed Avith alco.bol 
sp, gr. *911 and fractionally crystallized from absolute alcohol. 
Three fractions AAm*e thus obtained, and each of these Avas reexys- 
tallized three times from hot alcohol. The melting points Avere 
then 54^, 53°, and 53°. 5. After a fourth crystallizi^tion the melt- 
ing points were 54°. 7, 53°. 4 and 53°. 6, r^^^^^^p^^'ctiA'-ely. They were 
thus very nearly pure, but not and the ])resence of myristic 
acid Avith a small quantity of palmitic or stearic acids Avas 
indicated. The three fractions were mixed and ])ut on one 
mtle. 


The filtrate from the alcohol sp, gr. '911 wore evaporated doAVii 
to dryness and saponified Avitli an alcoholic solution of potassium 
hydrate. The soap Avas exactly neutralized Avith acetic acid and 
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poured in a tliin stream into a boiling solution of lead acetate 
(7 per cent.) witli constant agitation. Tbe operation was conducted 
in a flask according to Tortelli and Ruggeri’s modification of Var- 
rentrap’s nietliod. Tlie solution was cooled and tlie supernatant 
liquid pomed off and tlie lead salt waslied witli lukewarm water 
and tlien dried with filter paper. The lead salts in the flask were 
then wanned with ether on the water bath, and shaken, until they 
had completely disintegTated. The flask was kept at a tempera- 
ture of iO^ for 24 hours, and then the liquid was filtered. The 
filtrate was decomposed mth dilute hydrochloric acid, washed, and 
the ether evaporated off in a stream of dry carbonic acid. The 
unsaturated acids obtained in this wuy guve an iodine value of 84. 
They were almost colourless, having a faint yellow tint, and remained 
liquid at the temperature of the laboratory, which was about 
17^ Centigrade. Compared with the acids left after trituration 
vdth alcohol ‘911, the amount was not large. 

The lead salts, insoluble in ether, were also decomposed vdth 
hydrochloric acid and washed and dried. The acids were then 
added to the mixed fractions from trituration with alcohol men- 
tioned above. This mixture then contained all the saturated 
fatty acids. 

These mixed saturated acids were then treated according to a 
suggestion of Partheil and Perie. The solubilites in alcohol of the 
lithium salts of oleic lauric, myristic, palmitic and stearic acids 
differ sufficiently for it to be theoretically possible to separate 
them. In the foilowing% Partheil and Perie’s directions were 
followed, but the alcoliQl used was the ‘‘absolute alcohol” of the 
laboratory and was subsequently found to have a sp. gr. of ’809. 

The acids (8 grams) were saponified with 120 c. c. of half 
noimal alcoholic potash, and the soap dissolved in 800 c.c. of 50 
per cent, alcohol. A ten per cent, solution of lithium acetate in 50 
per cent, alcohol was added, and the mixture warmed on the water 
l3ath to 60^. Nearly the whole of the pi’ecipitat© formed at first 
passed into solution, and on cooling, a quantity of minute crystals 
separated out. These were filtered off, washed with 50 per cent, 
alcohol, and the filtrate which should have contained lithinm oleate, 
together with the lithinm salts of the less saturated acids, was put 
on one side. 

The lithium salts precipitated on cooling the solution in 50 
per cent, alcohol w’ei’e dissolved in hot absolute alcohol A large 
amount was required, hut the whole of the precipitate was brought 
into solution. The solution was then allowed to stand in the cold 
for 24 hours, at the end of which time there had settled down a 
precipitate which should have been the lithium salts of pahnitio 
and stearic acids. There was only a small quantity of this preci- 
pitate, hut it was filtered off, the free acid liberated in the usual 
manner, well washed and crystallized from alcohol. The acid thus 
obtained had a melting point of 54'’, 5 to 55% and was probably a 
mixture of stearic and myristic acids in equal proportions. Accoi^d- 
ing to Reintz such a mixture melts at 54''.5, and as will be shown 
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Inter there were clear iudicatloiis of tlie presence of .stearic acid in 
the oil. 

Tlio Hltrato from the .solution in ahsolute alcu.liol slumhl liave 
contamcci only l.tluum myrnstate. The alcohol wa.s evanorafod off 
am the .salt, clecompo.sed with hydrochloric acid and n aslusl It 
mS.r!xt'.Tr.8;'' "'®“Tstalli^ation at oM’.S. llyristic acid 

Coiiibiistion of *1077 gram gave — 

gi'am, i.e., 11-98 per cent, hydi-onen. 

OUg ‘hni gTa.m, i.e., 70'3 per cent carbon.'^ 

this acid was obTion.sly pure myi-istic acid. 

, , / 0 1 solution in 50 per cent, alcohol was eva- 

porated dovm and decomposed with hydrochloric acid. The free 
acids thus_obta,nied were liquid at the temperature of the labora 
toiy, showing- that all the liquid acids had not been removed by the 

In the above work there is uncertainty as to the Dres.mce n+‘ 

?/ ftp method adopted for the bciwiatmn 

of the tatty aeid.s it appeared desirable to make a .semrdmn 
(ib rmfio by means of the lead .salts and redetermine 1! 
value for the uusaturated acids. Accordingly a fre.sh lot ou tlie 
mnxed fatty acids was saponified.' The soap\vas convertecU 
the lead salts and these treated according to the method of Tor 
telli and Enggeri. The solid and liquid acids were ft s seiriratcd 
Ihe liquid acids on standing for a few davs at 19= l.a 1 -I i ' 

™ ™I1 n„dl.-like c-sSls „■£ Sw “ : 

Tho'iTfiK’-l '"““S “■ ” nimtionrf bolm,.' 

Tie. f ™ 

a«i7 bj the feet Ihrf the dissolved mjra'tic Idd Att S ” fiy' 

ihe oil. quantity is present in 

The filtrate from the hot aleohol solution was cooled. There 
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was a copious deposit of litliium myristate. This was filtered off and. 
the freed acids were crystallized in three fractions which had melting 
points of 53 ’^*7, 53°'8 and respectiTely. The acid was thus pure 

myristic acid. The filtrate from this lithium myrivstate was 
eyaporated down and the acid liberated in the usual manner. It 
was myristic acid with the melting point 53^.4, and after crystal- 
lizing from alcohol, 53 ''•7. The unsaturated fatty acids obtained in 
the second series of operations had deposited a few white crystals 
after standing for two days at a temperature of 20^. As it was 
possible that they might still contain a small amount of solid acids 
they were again converted into the lead salts and treated with 
•ether as above described. The acid thus prepared again deposited 
•crystals in two days at 18^, but the iodine value -was 94'^.5, so it 
was probable that the solid acid was an iinsatm^ated acid. 

For the investigation of this solid acid the crystals were 
filtered off, and freed as far as possible from all liquid acids by 
gently pressing them between filter paper. The acid was dis- 
tinctly solid and was quite white. The amount was only 0*1390 
gram which had the iodine value of 67. The iodine value of the 
liquid filtered off was again taken to see whether it had undergone 
any altei^ation. It was found to be 67 when taken at the same 
time as that of the crystals, and when taken four days later after 
exposure to air was found to be less still. Since the original value 
was 95, it seems likely that the unsaturated acids consisted mainly 
of oleic acid, and possibly of a low^er acid of the same series. The 
change in the iodine value -would be due to oxidation or decompo- 
sition. These changes seem similar to those ex23erienced by Sen- 
kowski (Zeit. f. Fhysiolog. Ohem. 1898, 434). 

The acids isolated wei’e present as glycerides as is shown by 
the saponification value of the oil. Glycerol was, however, isolated 
in the usual way by saponifying the oil, removing the fatty acids 
and neutralizing the remaining solution. This was then evaporated 
to dryness and extracted wuth alcohol. The extract after removal 
of the alcohol was a rather dark liquid readily miscible wdth -water. 
It gave all the reactions of glycerol. 

Conclusion . — The above experiments point to the coiiclusioii that 
the oil is principally composed of myristodiolein, and that there are 
also present small quantities of stearin, cholestei^ol and colouring 
matter. The butyric acid may be the result of decomposition. 
There is possibly also |)reseiit an alcohol of high molecular weight 
belonging to the fatty series of carbon compounds. 

In the above it will be seen that the author’s results regarding 
the separation of stearic and myristic acid do not agree with those 
of Partheil and Ferie. The latter state that when a mixture 
of stearate, palmitate and myristate of lithium are heated with 
absolute alcohol so as to dissolve the salts, only the stearate and 
palmitate separate out on cooling, while the myristate remains in 
■solution. Lewkowitsch, indeed, suggests a method of separation 
of the acids based on tlieir work, but he qualifies his remai^ks by 
the statement that Partheil and Feri^ worked on such small 
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quantities tliat iheii" results need condrination. \71iat is pi-obably 
the case is that owing to the greater solubility of the lithiirni salt 
such a separation is possible when the anioiiiit ot* myristic acid is 
not in yeiy large proportion to the stearic and palmitic acids, but 
that when it is large the method needs niodificaiion. Idle authoi^ 
proposes to iiiyestigate this question. 
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8. Conteibijtio:n"S to Oriental Herpetology II. — Notes on 
the Oriental Lizards in the Indian Museum^ with a List of the 
S 2 ^ecies recorded f rom British India and Geylon. Part I. — By Helson 
Annandale, B.A., Leputy Superintendent of the Indian Mniseum, 
(Witli 2 plates.) 

Tlie collection of lizards in tlie Indian Musenni is mainly Indian 
.and Burmese, iiiclnding examples of tlie great majority of tlie in- 
digenous species ; but interesting material from neiglibouring coun- 
tries, specially Persia, Eastern Turkestan, Yunnan, Siam and 
Malaya, is also included. Of forms from more distant regions only 
. a coniparatively small number are represented, one of tlie most note- 
wortliy being tlie rare and peculiar Australian Ball-tailed Gecko, 
NepJmmis asper^ ^ of wliicli a good specimen iras obtained in excliange 
•witli tbe Qiieeiislaiid Mnsenm some years ago, under ,a wrong 
identification. Tbe Skiiiks and Lacertid^ of Palestine, bowever, 
are well represented by tbe collection of tbe late Dr. J. Andersom 
Begarding tbe majority of our Oriental specimens, an exami- 
nation adds little to tbe systematic and geograpliical knowledge to 
be found in Mr. Boiilenger’s works. Of a few, lioweyer, tbis is not 
tbe case ; for tbere are still parts of India — tlie countrj^ between 
nortberii Assam and sontlierii Tenasserim is one of tbeni — of wliicli 
even tbe systematist lias not yet exhausted tbe vertebrate zoology, 
and from wbicb tbe Museum possesses specimens not examined 
critically until witliiii tbe last few montlis. 

In tbe light chiefly of Mr. Boulenger’s volume in tbe Fauna 
•of India ” and subsequent papers, it is no longer possible to main- 
tain many of tbe older Indian na-fcuralists’ identifications, whether 
piiblisbecl or in manuscript, and be has recently pointed out that tlie 
names of two of tbe commonest of onr Indian lizards cannot stand 
— that Hemidactylns coctmi, D. & B., tbe common house-lizard of 
Calcutta, must be known as H, flaviviridis, Rupp, while RT. 
gleadovif Murray (which is even more abundant in some parts 
of India) is identical with H. hrookuj Gray. I must express my 
personal obligations to Mr. Boulenger for examining certain 
Geckos about tbe correct identifications of which I was doubtful, 
notably tbe specimens on wbicb tbe form Crynifiodactylus consoh- 
rinoules is founded. 

GECKOFIDJB, 

Alsophylax piPiENS (Pall.) 

Gyninodactylns microtis, Blanford, LA.S.B, XLIV (2), 1875, p. 

193; ^hud 2nd. IWA ilTw., p. 15, pi. ii, fig. 1. 
Alsopbylax pipiens, Boulenger^ Oat. Liz. Brit. &is. i, p. 19. 

Dr. Blanford does not record this species from Ladak, though 
it appears to be common in Eastern Turkestan ; but there is a 


I Its locality is given as Queensland. 
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specimen in the Musenin (from Stoliczlva's Yarkaiul collociion.)^ 
which bears a label corresponding to the locality ^'Kbarbu, 
Ladak ” in the register. By some error ibis iiubb' id imi is entered 
as Oymnodactyliis sk)Uc;:]ia3 — a species so distinct froni ..L p/pd/zs 
tb at it is hardly probable that any coni’ n si on can have liemi .made 
between them. It is possible, hoAvever, ibai some accideniai 
eAcb,Liig(‘ of labels may have taken place, and tlie lat ter s^mcies 
must ]>e recorded as belonging donbtfnlly to the i'anna of British 
India. It is desirable, if it does occur in Ladak, that further 
specimens should be obtained. They are easily rec( ignizable on 
account of the extremely small size of tlie (ur-opcming. 

Bistrih it mi. — Turkestan ; Tran s casp ia . 

Gymnodagtylus OLDHAMi, Tlieob. 

G. oldhami, Theobald^ Gat. llept. Brit. Irid., p. 81. Boulenger^ 
Famn. Ind.^ Eept., 23 . 38 . 

The Indian Museum possesses the ty23e and three otlier s|)eci- 
mens of this Gecko. Exce23t the tyi^e, they are fi*oin Louder Burma 
(“Tavoy,” “Mintao,'” and “ Tenasserim Expedition”) ; while the 
type is recorded as from S. Canai‘a.. This locality is more tiiaii 
doubtful. It was merely suggested to Tbeobald (he. cit.) by 
Beddome, who did not take the S 2 )ecies himself in South India. 

Boulenger’s “keys” in the “Fauna of India” and the 
“ Catalogue ” hold good for G. oldhami., G. famiolat-us and Cf, 
variegatiis, the tj-pes of all of which are in the Indian Museum 
but have lately been examined by him. 


Gymnodagtylits iMAEiMOKATUB, Gray. 

G. inarmoi*atus 5 Boidenge)\ Gat. Liz. Brit. 31ns. i, 23. 44. 

The Museum has lately received specimens of this S23ecies 
from the Malay Peninsula in exchange with the Selangor State 
Museum. It is to be ho23ed thal it will be sought for in Lower 
Burma. 

Gymnobactylus coxsobeinoid.es, noY. 

The descriiDtion is based on two male S23ecimens, both 23robably 
immature, obtained in Tavoy a number of years ago by one of the- 
Museum collectors. 

Diagnosis. — A form closely allied to G. piihdiellns and the 
Bornean S23ecies G. consohrinus. There is no trace of a 
,pra3anal groove ; the adult male has an almost 

straight series of prasanal and femoral pores, un[nte,rru23ted 
in the middle line and numbering about 26 ; in the young male 
these are represented by depressions in a row of enlarged 
scales. Tlie dorsal tubercles are smaller iban in G. ynlcheUas 
and less distinctly keeled; the ventrals are larger; i be ventral' 
region is not marked off by a line of enhuged tubercles; the; 
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plates on tlie ventral surface of tlie tail are not separated from 
tlie scales of tlie sides, as tliey are in G. ptdcJielliis^ by lieterogeiie- 
oiisly shaped, slightly enlarged scales. The head is very slightly 
depressed in the frontal region. In the types the colours have 
faded ; the dorsal surface is dirty grey-brown, -with nine darker 
cross-bars, edged with dirty white, on the body, and ten or 
eleven on the tail ; on the body they are considerably narro wer 
than the interspaces, but on the tail they become gradually 
broader from before backwards ; the enlarged dorsal tubercles 
are pale ; the lower surface is dirty pale brown. 


(Immature male) , 


Total length 
Body 
Tail 
Head 

Breadth of head 
Fore-limb . . . 
Hind limb ... 


112 m.m. 
36 „ 

62 „ 

14 „ 

9 . 

15 „ 

24 „ 


I have not been able to compare the specimens with examples 
of G. mmohmms ; but Mr. Boulenger regards them as representing 
a species intermediate in some respects between G. pidcIieUns ancl 
G, coiisoJrnmis. On the Avhole, the points in which they differ 
from the former seem to tend rather in the direction of the latter’s' 
characteristic peculiarities. 


CrONATODBS AivmERSOAUi, Annand, (Plate II, %. 3). 

G. andersonii, Aiincmdale, J.A.S.B. (2) siippL, 1904, p. 21. 

Since the description of this form -was written tw^o additional 
specimens, both from Harcondam, have been presented to the 
Museum by Mr. C. G. Rogers. They agree w^ell with the types 
and differ in the same respects as they do from G. handmnus and 
G gracilis. On the whole they show that the Andaman (or 
Harcondam ?) form is undergoing what is probably a parallel 
evolution to that wRich has produced G. gracilis. 


PHyLLODACTyLUS BURMANiciTS, Annaiid. (Plate, I, fig. 1 ). • 

P. burmanicus, Amtandale, Ann. Mag. JSf. H. (7) XY, 1905, p. 28. 

Since I described this species another specimen, from the 
same locality and collection, has been found in the Museum. It 
is also a male. The proportions of the head differ somewhat from 
those of the type, so that these cannot any longer be considered as 
specific characters. The number of lamellae under the fourth toe 
is smaller than in P. siamensis^ being 8 or 9 in the specimens 
examined (see figs, lb, 2a, PL I). 
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The possession by the males of tliis species and of P. 
siamensis, Blgr., of prtnaiial pores .marks the t^'o fornis off as 
constitntiiig a very distinct section of tlie gonns rinjltodaclKlns, 
if not a sejmrate geiuis. I take this o])])oi‘tin.ii iy io ligine ceriaiu 
strnctnral details, as P. europmns is the only ot liei* speries of \\ hicli 
I have examined specimens. P. dcmensif; audit hfinnotiicKs are the 
only foims known from the Indian Kegioii. 

Hemidactylub triedexjb (Band.) (Plate II, iig. 2). 

IT. sLibtriedrns, SfoUczka, XLl (2), 1872, ]>. 93. 

H. triedriis, BouJenger, Cat. Lis. i, ]). 133, and Fann. Ind.^ 
lUpt.^ p. 89. Annandale, A7m. Mag. JSf. S. (7) XV, p. 30. 

There is a fair series of this Gecko in t.lie Indian Miisenm, 
blit mifortnnately most of the specimens are witlujut localities. 
One labelled “iiearEllore” and named, ap paeon tiy by Stoliezka, 
sMtriednis, agrees closely with. Jereh.)n's descrip>tion 
of that species, which, hoAcever, is not detinitive. .it agrees with 
jBoiileiiger’s definition of II. Bfiltriedrns in liaving ion labials, a 
head moi*e depressed than that of typical s])eciniens of IL friedrus 
and rather smaller ventral scales ; but it diffei's in haAnng only seven 
infradigital lamelhn iincler thethnmb, nine iintler the middle iinge.r 5 
and nine under the middle toe. ].t may, thecefore, l)e regarded as 
intermediate betAveen the two foims. The fact iliat it is from 
the IMore district suggests the possibility that olliei* specimens 
of an inteimediate character occur and that II. BuldnvdruB is not 
specifically distinct. Possibly it is one of the Iaao s])eciniens 
referred to by Stoliezka in the reference quoted ; but it is not the 
one figui'ed. Its donoi*’s name was oiiginally omitted in tlie 
Museum register, but Bi*. Stoliezka lias been wiitteii in in pen- 
cil at a later date. 

Hemidactylus kakekorum; (Tlieob.) 

A specimen from Cacliar, Assam (TFood-.li(6!?(ui). Previously 
known from Pegu. 

Lefii)Odacty.lub geyloneksis, Blgr. 

Specimens from “Hills betAA^een Burma and Siam” and from 
TaAmy (Museum collector). 

List of Geckos from Sikkif Islah'D. 

The folloAving species Avere taken on Siiikip Island, AAliich lies 
some little distance off the east coast of Suinatra, by the^^ 

Prof, J. Wood-Mason’s collector:- — 

I. Gymnodactylm fem^ specimens). 

2. Ilemidadyhis freua^ (iiiimeroiis specimens). 

MemidactyhiB (Schneid.) (iminerous specimens). 
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EUBLBPHARID^, 

Eublepharis hardwickii, Gray 

I find it liard to ascertain tlie exact range of tliis somewliat 
rare species. Tlie Museum lias specimens from tlie following 
localities: — Quetta; Kliorda, Orissa; Ganjam; the Snnderhans, 
near Calcutta. Yeiy few of the Indian lizards are found both in 
Baluchistan and Lower Bengal, 

AGAMIBJE. 


PrCTOLiEMUS GULABIS, PtrS. 

A male from Goalpara, Assam (H. L. Kouglitori) . 

The male differs from the female only in the deyelopmeiit of 
the gular pouch, which commences in a vertical line with the cen- 
tre of the eye and terminates behind at the anterior border of the 
shoulder girdle. It can be folded into the surface of the throat 
so as to be very inconspicuous, but is evidently capable of great 
distention ; the three pairs of gular folds which characterize the 
female are well marked on its sides. Its general colour is black, 
but these folds and tlie lower border are dirty white : the speci- 
men, however, is much faded. 

Acanthosauba lamxidebtata, Blgr. 

A lamnidentata, Boulenger, Faun. Ind. p. 126 ; and Ann. 

Mus. Geneva (2) xiii, p. 317. 

Coloration is no guide in the identification of this species. 
Specimens of A. Iwmniclentaiu, A. armata and A. cmcigem., may all 
be coloured ^ (at any rate if faded) exactly alike, as the series in the 
Museum shows. This series bears out Boulenger’s contention, 
that the relative length of the superciliaiy spine affords a constant 
distinction betw^'cen A. lamnidentata and A. crumgera, though the 
tw "0 forms are otlierwfise practically identical. In A. armata the 
spine is considerably longer than in either. 

The Museum possesses chai’acteristic specimens of A. armata 
from ‘‘Burma” (Major Berdmore) and from Mergui (Anderso^i). 
The latter is the one recorded in the Fauna of Mergtd, i, p. 343. 

Japalijba axbebsoxiaba, nov. (Plate II, fig. 4). 

This species is founded on tw^o male specimens collected 
by Col. Godwdn-Austen in the Duffla Hills (Assani-Bhutan 
Erontier). The late Dr. J. Anderson recognised it as new^, but 
neither gave it a name nor described it. 

_ Diagnosis. — Body rather slender, strongly compressed ; liiiid- 
Timb long, reaching, to the tip of the snout or beyond. Snout 


i But compare my note in Fascic. Malay. — Zooh 1, p. 154* 
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sliglitly longer than tlie diameter of the orbit, obtuse; rostral 
and siipei*ciliary ridge prominent, continaoiis ; the lattei* suc- 
ceeded behind, after an interyal, by a large conical tubercle, 
round which seyeral others of smaller size are grt)nped. There 
are two other prominent tubercles between the (op oi* the Iiead 
and the tympanic region on each side. A curved liiu> ol' smaller 
tubercles outlines the inner margin of the superciliary region and a 
fiat or slightly depressed sid)-circular area is similarly marked off 
on the snout. All the scales are keeled; those on the sides are 
small, wdth five oblique roW'S of larger and more prominent scales 
running dowmwards and forwards from the base of the doi*sal crest 
to or beyond a longitudinal line of similar scales ; between every 
two of these rows there is another, -whicli is much shorter and 
does not reach as much as half way down the body. The dorsal 
surface of the limbs is covered with rather lai’ge heterogeneous 
>SGales, the larger of wdiich slio^v a tendency to be airanged in 
Y-sha,ped series; the scales on the belly and ventral surface of the 
limbs are larger than those on the sides ; the tail is covered -with 
>small, imbricate, leaf- shaped scales, which are not enlarged below. 
The iinclial crest is Avell developed (in the male), consisting of a fold 
of skin covered with three or four parallel liorizoiital rows of flat, 
smooth scales, the upperaiost of which are larger than those below 
them and form a feel)ly serrated ridge ; the doi'sal crest is much 
lower, consisting of a single row of similar scales. Tliere is no 
gnlar pouch and no distinct giilar fold. 

Coloration — Dorsal surface dirty brown, rather dark, brighter 
on the head, feebly maihled on the sides, pale on the venti*al 
surface; pale, dark-edged lines radiating from the eyes. 


Measurements d’ . 


Total length (tip of tail injimed) 

... 119 

mm. 

Head 


... 20 

55 

Width of head 


... 11 

55 

Body ... 


... 33 

55 

Pore-limh 


... 29 

55 

Hind limb 


... 52 

55 


This species can be distinguished easily from J. gplanuiorsata 
by its compressed body and long hind limbs. 

Sale A hoespieldh, Gray 

Specimens from Mouline in {StoliczJca) and from Hills neat'* 
liarmatti, Duffla Expedition ” {Crodwhi- Austen), 

OaLOTEB MIGUOliEPIS, Blgl\ 

Of this species, previously known from the hills of northern 
Tenasserim, the Museum possesses a specimen from Manipur 
(B. I). Oldham.) 
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Galotes yersicolob (Daud). 

0* gigas, Blyt\ J.AH.B, XII, 1853, p. 648. 

0. gigas (imder C. mjstaceus), Bo‘ulenget% Faun, Ind., Eept,. 
p. 138. 0. Yersicolor ul,, op, cit,, p. 135. 

I have exaniined several lixindi^ed specimens of this common 
lizard. They came from nearly all parts of India and Ceylon, 
from Malaya and Pitsaimloke in Siam. With these I have 
compared Blyth’s types of G. gigas (which are in the Indian 
Museum), with the result that I find the two forms to helong” 
clearly to the same species. There is no oblique fold in front of 
the shoulder in Bl^dh’s specimens, and therefore they cannot be 
associated with 0. rmjstaceus^ as Boulenger, who had had no oppor- 
tunity of examining them, thought probable. 

The types of 0. gigas^ -which are adult males, differ from 
the majority of specimens only in having the secondary sexual 
characters more fully develoj)ed ; the scales (especially those on the 
throat) are hea-^dly keeled and inclined to be lanceolate in outline, 
the crest is very high, the cheeks are greatly sw'ollen, the size 
above the average. The large series examined shows that in 
Lower Bengal (and probably in Assam, Burma and Malaya), the 
males of 0 . versicolor rarely if ever reach an extreme degree of 
development in these respects ; but no exact line can be drawn. 
We have specimens from Sind, from South and Xortli -West India 
and from Ceylon which agree almost exactly wdth Blyth/s, while 
a much larger number are intermediate in character. Dr. Blanf ord’s 
examples from Baluchistan (F astern Fersia ii, p. 313) belong” 
to this intermediate phase ; but specimens from Calcutta have 
the male characters even less marked. The extreme phase 
(gigas) probably bears much the same relation to versicolor as 
OonyocepJialus liumii (Blyth) does to G, suh cristatus (Stol), 

CaLOTES YUmANEXSIS. nov. 

0. maria (part.)^ Anderson,, Anat. Zool. Ees, Yunnan Ex,, p 806. 
Among the lizards collected by Dr. Anderson in Yunnan I find a 
Galotes which does not agree with any published description. It is 
registered in the Museum books as 0. ^riaria and is the only speci- 
men from Yunnan now in the collection which at all resembles this 
species. It differs, however, in certain respects from the des- 
criptions and from specimens from Assam, and I think that (in the 
pi^eseiit state of systematic nomenclat-ure) it is worthy of a specific 
name. Anderson states that the specimens of G.mana which he took 
in Yunnan were compared with the types of the species ; but what 
has become of the rest of them I have been unable to discover. As 
regards several important points the new form is intermediate 
between 0, maria and 0. jerdonii ; but it has a distinct though rather 
shoiff and shallow oblique fold in front of the shoulder covered with 
granular scales. Were it not that the presence or absence of such 
a fold is a very constant character in other members of the genus, 
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the speoimen would practically break down tlie distinction between 
the two species, or would have to be regarded as an aberrant 
example of 0. maria. 

I>iagrwsis.~Xji)^^^^ scales moderate, smootli, iinlmicate 
slightly enlarged on the superciliary area; two parallel rows of 
enlm’ged, erect scales on the temple, the jmsterior fc\N^ of each 
series ending in short spines; the loAver series is separated from 
the tympanum (in the type) by tluee rows of small scailes. '.rym- 
pamim nearly half the diameter of the orbit. Gnlar ])ouch'not 
deAmoped ; gnlar scales strongly keeled, larger than A'ontrals 
ccj[ualling dorsals, A rather sliort and shallow oblique fold in. 
trout of shoulder ; dorso-nuchal crest woll developed anteriorly, 
tile longest spines (just behind the head) measuring bei u'oon half and 
two-tlnrds the diameter of the oihit. Fifty-six scales round the 
centre of the body ; dorsal and lateral scales feebly keeled, di.]*ectecl 
upwards and backAvards ; Annti’als mneb smaller tluui dorsals 
strongly keeled. Tlie adp]‘essed hind Ihnh readies the a,nterior 
border of the orbit; tliird and fourth fingers nearly equal. Tail 
round, slender, yery long. Colour gree.n ''(faded in the tvpe), Avith 
pale (red f ) markings on the sides and on tire knees mul elbows. 


‘^1 


cT. 


Total Length 
Head 

Width of head 

Lodv 

Tail' 

Fore-limi.) ... 
Hind limb ... 


405 ^hn. 
•LI „ 
17 „ 
65 „ 
;i05 „ 

56 „ 
68 „ 


Calotks Kouxrr, D cb B. 

C. roiixii, Bonlenger, Faun. ImL, Rej.')f., p, 1.1,2. 
SeA^eral specimens from Ti*avaneo.re {Beihhme). 


AmUlA HEGALONYX (Gtlu*.) 

A. megalonyx, Boulenger, Oaf. Li::, ; i. p. :U7. 

1 Perso-Baluch frontier (Hr. ffirnFnU 

aiuct Gob f'rakah). 

Agaaia lieata (Blanf.) 

A. lirata, Boulenger, Faun, hid,, Bepf., p. 150 

wifU SiiKl(dWt///) agree yery closely 

with tlie type, which is in the Indian Museum. Pinbably this 
species does not reach the full dimensions of A, melaiuira ' its'tail is 
more slender and px^opoi^tionately longer, ^ 
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Agama. sp. 

Tiiei’e are two specimens of B^Vairge Agama in tlie collection 
wHcli rei3reseiit a species allied in some respects to A. nnpta, 
De Eil. As tlieir origin is imcex*tain I prefer to leave tlrein 
imnamed. Tlie numbers on their museum labels have been ori- 
ginally entered in the register without particulars, but “Dr, W. T. 
Blanford. Persian collection ?” has been written in at a later date 
in pencil and the collector’s labels attached to them resemble those 
of the Persian Collection. 

They differ from specimens of A, mipta (of which I have 
examined a large series) chiefly in the character of their dorsal 
lepidosis. There is along the vertebral line a narrov7 band of enlarged 
scales which widens slightly from before backwards. These scales 
are not homogeneous or arranged in any order, but differ largely 
inter se both in size and in development ; they are strongly mucro- 
nate and their bases do not overlap ; some of them have almost 
the character of retroverted spines. Similar scales are scattered on 
the sides of the posterior part of the body, and there are others, 
which have a rather larger base, on the postero-lateral surface of the 
thighs. The majority of the dorso-lateral scales are extremely 
minute, but the antero-lateral scales of the thighs are large, imbri- 
cating, leaf- shaped, homogeneous and strongly keeled. The other 
characters are those of A. mipta, 

Agama xupta, De Eil. 

A. nupta, Bo‘ulenge}\ Fawi. Ind. Bept, p. 151- Alcoch and 
Mnn, JAHHAxy 

The verticillation of the tail, at any* rate in old specimens, may 
be practically absent. The coloration is frequently an almost 
uniform brownish-black. The Museum processes a characteristic 
but imperfect specimen from Chitral (Dr, G, M. Giles) 

Liolepis BELLii (Gray) 

L. bellii, Boulenger, Fascic, Malay. Zool. 1, p, 155. An- 
nandale Bind Bohinson^ ibid, (note). Annandale^ P. Z. 1900, p. 
857, and A7in : Hag. K H. (7) XY, 1905, p. 32. 

We have several imniatm*e specimens from Burma which 
exhibit the characteristic “juvenile livery” so well marked in 
examples from the Malay Peninsula. 

List op Agamidj: taken ox Sinkip Islaxi) by Wood-Masox’s 
Gollectob. 

1. Draco quinquefascmtus (Gray) (numerous specimens). 

L, ,,,2. Aphaniotis fusca (Ttrs.) (one specimen), 

3. Calotes pihafus {T>. &'B.) {on& B^emmeii). 
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AmUIDM. 


Ophisaurus APtrs (Pall.) 


The known range of this species is from Dalmatia to Afghanis- 
tan, from near the Indian hoi^der of which we have a specimen ; 
hiit it probably occurs also in adjacent parts of India. There 
are several specimens in the Indian Mnsenm ■which liaA'c come 
from the Alipore Zoological Gardens, unfortunately without any 
definite history ; but the probability is tliat they are from ISTorth- 
We stern India. 


[Ophisaurus GRACiXTS (Gray) 

Of 0. gracilis the Museum possesses a large series, which exhi- 
bits great variation as regards colour. Judging from a collection 
recently made by Major Alcock, this species is common near 
Darjeeling. Major Alcock tells me that it is extremely sluggish 
and generally shams dead ” when handled. 

YAEANIDiE. 

YaRAXUS DUMKRILn (Miill.) 

The only specimen we possess is immatiiro, being the type of 
Blanford’s Varamis macrolepis. It is very ilesiralde that tint her 
examples should be obtained, as the other ludian species of the family 
are represented by large seiues. 


LIZARDS OP IRDIA, BURMA ARD OirLON.J 

GECKONIDJX 


1. Tcrafcoscincus scincus* (Schleg.) 

Geraniodacfcyliis afiiniB, Mixrray* 
Stenoclacfcylas orientalis, § Blanf. 
Stenodaciyh{>s tumsdenii, Blgr. 
Alsopliylax pipieus * (Pall.) ? 

„ tuberculatus, § (Blanf, 
Gymnodacfcylns f e d t s cli e ii k 
Straucb. 

Gymnodactylns scaber (Rupp), 

„ brevipes, § Blanf. 

>5 kackensis, § Stol. 

» stoliczkaa, Sfceind. 

), h^wderanxis,§ Stol. 

3, nebulosua, BedA 
Gymnodactyhis jeijporensu, Bedd 
,) deccmiemis^ Gthr. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


oi, 


(Alcock and Finn, J,A 1896.) 

Balucliistan. 

(iid, ibid.) Balacliisfcan. 

Sind. 

Balucliistan. 

Ladak ? {jlntea.} 

Sind, Baliicliisfcau. 

Panjab Salt Range. 

Sind. 

Baluchistan, 

Katcli; Baluchistan; Sind. 

Upper Indus Valley. 

Ahnorali and Kumaun. 

S. India and Ceylon. 

Jeyporo. 

Bombay Pi'osidoncy, 


Indian fanna since 1890 ; a § that a type 
in thiJooIlecHon ah printed represented 
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16. Gymnodactyliis alhofasciatiis, BIgr. ... 

17. Gyinnodacfcylus oldliami, § Theob. ... 

18. „ triedrus, Gthr. 

19. „ fi'enatug, Gtlir. 

20. jj , kbasiensis, § Jerd. ... 

21. j, mbidas, § (Blyth.).., 

22« Gymnodactyliis 'pegtiemiSj^ Blgr. 

23» Gymnodactylus pulcbellus (Gray). ... 

24. j, coiisobrinoides,*§ 

Annard. 

25. 5, variegatus § (Blyfch). 

26. „ feiB, Blgr. 

27. 5, fasciolatiis§ (Blytb.) 

28. Agamara craralis, § Blanf. 

29. 5, persica * (A. Dam.) 

■30. Pristuras rapestris. § Blanf. 

■31. Gonat odes indicas ( Gray ) . ... 

•32. ,, wynadeasis (Bedd.) 

:S3. Gonatodes sisparensis (Theob.j 

34. Gonatodes ornatas (Bedd.) 

35. „ marmoratas (Bedd.) 

36. ,, mysoriensis f Jerd.) 

.'37. 3, kandiaaas (Kelaax'fc.) 

38. „ andersonii, § Annand. ... 

39. ,, gracilis (Bedd.) 

40. 5, Jerdonii (Theob.) 

41. „ littoral is (Jerd.) 

42. Pliyllodaotylas barnianicas,*§ 

Annand. 

43. Callodactylas aareas, Bedd. 

44. Ptyodactylas liomolepls, § Blanf. 

45. Hemidactylas reticalatas, Bedd. 

46. „ gracilis, § Blanf. 

47. „ frenatas, D. & B. 

48. J, brookii, Gray. 

49. „ turcicas fLinn.) 

•50. „ persicas, § Anders. .. 

51. „ macalatns, D. & B, ... 

52. „ triedras (Band.) 

53. Semidaciijlm sttbstriedrns, Jerd, 

54. Hemidactylas sabtriedroides,*§ 

Annand. . 


55. 

» 

depressus, Gray. 

56. 

3J 

leschenaultii, D. & B. 

57, 

JJ 

flaviviridis, Biipp. , 

58, 

JJ 

giganteas, § Stol. ■ 

59. 

JJ 

bowringii (Gray) 

60. 

}) 

karenorum (Theob.) 

61. 

n 

garnotzi, D. & B. 

62. 

JJ 

platy liras (Schneid.) 


63. Teratolepis fasoiata,§ Blyth. 

•64, Gehyra matilata (Wiegm.) 

65. Lepidodacfcylas ceylonensis, Blgr. ^ .. 

66. ,, aarantiacaa (Bedd.) 

67. „ lagabris (D. & B.) .. 


S. Canara. 

Lower Burma. 

Ceylon. 

jj 

Assam; Upper Barma. 

Andamans. 

(Boulenger, Ann. Mus. Genova (2) 
xiii.) Pega. 

Bengal (?}; and Lower Burma. 

Tavoy. (An tea.) 

Lower Burma. 

(Boulenger, op, cit.), Pega. 

Western Himalayas. 

Baluchistan. 

(Alcock and Finn, op, cit.) 

Baluchistan. 

Sind ; Central India (?) 

Hilgiris, S. India. 

Wynaad „ „ 

Hilgiris „ „ 

Malabar. 

Malabar District. 

Mysore. 

Ceylon; S. India, and Pi’eparis I. 
(Annandale, J.A.8.B , (2j snppl. 

1904) Andamans. 

Ceylon and S. India. 

>> ?} 

Malabar Distinct. 

(Annandale, Ann. Mag. N.H,, 1905), 
Tavoy. 

H. Arcot. 

Sind and Baluchistan, 

S, India. 

Central Pi'ovinces. 

S. and E. India; Banna; Ceylon. 

( =H. gleadovii, Murray.) All 
India and Ceylon. 

Sind. 

>» 

Deccan and S. India. 

Central and S. India ; Ceylon, 

S. India. 

(Annandale, op. cit), Upper Barma^ 
Ceylon. 

All India, Burma (?) and Ceylon. 

( = H. cocbsei, D. & B.), AH India. 
Malabar district. 

E. India and Burma. 

Pegu ; Oachar. 

Sikhim and Burma. 

E. India ; Burma and Ceylon. ' 
Deccan and Sind. : 

K.E. India; Burma and Ceylon. " 
Burma and Ceylon. 

S. India. 

Burma and Ceylon ; Andamans 
and Nicobars, - " * 
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68. Iloplodaciylits diivaucelii (D. & B.) ,,, 

69. Hoplodactylus ananmllcnais (Gthr.) 

70. Gecko verticillatiis, Laur. 

71. „ steiitor (Cant.) ... 

72. ,j nionarclins (B. & B.) 

73 . Pfcycliozooii homalocephahim (Orev.) 

74. Phelsuma andanmnense § (Blyth.) .. 


Bengal (?) 

Aiiainallays, S, India. 

N.B. India; Burma. 

OliittagoJig, Burma; Andaiiiaiis- 
and Nicobars* 

Ceylon. 

Lower Burma; Andamans (?) and 
Nicobars. 

Andamans, 


EUBLEPHxlRID^B. 


75. Eublepbaris iiardwickii, (Gi*ay.) 

76. ,, macularius, § Blyth. 


Peninsular India ; Baluchistan. 
Punjab and Sind ; Ohitral. 


AGAMID.a^.. 


77. Braoo maculatns (Gray.) 

... Assam and Burma. 

78. 

blanfordii, Blgr. 

Tenasserim, 

79. „ 

norvillii, *'§ Ale. ... 

... (Alcock, (2) J.A.aB. LXIY.) 



Upper Assam. 

80. „ 

dussumieri, B. & B. 

... Malabar Coast. 

81. „ 

tmniopterus, Gthr. 

... Tenasserim, 

82. Sitana ponticeriaiia, Oiiv, 

... India and Ceylon (not in Hima^ 


83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

[C^. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
101 . 
102 . 

103. 

104. 

106. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 


Ofcocryptia birittata, Wiegm. 
Otocryptis heddomiiy Blgr. 
Ptycfcoiamuis gularis, Pfcrs. 

Cophotis ceylanica, Pfcrs. 
Ceratophorue sfcoddartii, Gray. 

„ tennentii, Gtlir. 

„ aspera, Gtlir. 

Lyrioceph al us scutatus (Linn .) 
Gonyocephalus subcristatus (Blytli.) 
humii (Stob) -i- --i ^ 


Ceylon. 

S. India, 

Assam. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon (mountains only.) 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Kandy district, Ceylon. 

Andamans and Nicobars. 

G. faubcrisfcatus (aged individuals), Annandale, (2), 

1904, suppl.] 

Bengal. 


Qo7iyocep}ialus hellii (D. & B.) 

„ gra'ndis (Gray.) 
Acantliosaura armta ( Gray) 

„ orucigera, Blgr. 

„ lamnidentata, Blgr. 
Acantliosaura minor (Gray.) 

„ JcahMensis (Anders.) 
Acantliosaura major { Jerd.) 

„ tricarinata§ (Blyth.] 
Japalura andersoniana, *§ Annand 
,, variegata, Gray 
,, planidorsata, Jerd. 

Salea horsheldii, Gray 

„ anamallayana (Bedd.) 
Oaiotes miprolepis, Blgr. 

„ cristatellus (KuhL) 

„ jubatus (B, & B.) 

versicolor (Daud.) 

n , X d?' “■ ® 

Calotes mann, Gray 

„ jerdonii, Gthr. ... 

„ emma, Gray 


. Pegu. 

» Burma. 

. Tenasserim. 

, Lower Burma. 

. Sikhim and Assam. 

. ( = Calotes fern, Blgr.) Burma. 

. W. Himalayas. 

Sikhim. 

{Antea)y N.E. Assam. 

, Sikhim, Assam and Bengal. 

. Assam; Sikhim. 

, S. India ; Ceylon (?) j Burma ; K. E.. 
Assam, 

. Animalay and Patni Hills, S. India 
Lower Burma 5 Manipur. 
Tenasserim. 

Nicobar.s. 

.. All India, Burma and Ceylon, 
versicolor (Baud.)] 

Assam. 

;•* .. ' ti 

Bimma and Assam. 
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113. Oalotes mystacens, D. & B. 
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Andamans and 


114. Galotes grandisqnamis, Gtlir, 
116. Oalotes nemoricola, Jerd. 

116. Galotes ceylo7iensis (I*. Muller) 

117. Oalotes liolepis, Blgr. 

118. Galotes andamane^isis,^ ] 


119. Galotes opliiomaclius (Merr.) 

120. „ nigrilabis, Ptrs. 

121. Galotes liocephalus, Gtbr* 

122. Oalotes rouxii, B. & B. 

123. j, elliotii, Gthr. ... 

[Oalotes feas, Blgr. « 

124. Charasia dorsalis (Gray) 

125. „ blanfordiana, StoL 

126. „ ornata (Blytb) 

127. Agama isolepis, Blgr. ... 

128. „ rubrigularis § (Blanf.) 

129. „ megalonyx * (Gthr.) 

130. „ tubex’culata, Gray 

131. „ dayana (Stol.) 

132. 5 , himalayaiia (Steiud.) 

133. „ agrorensis § (Stol.) 

134. j, melanixra (Blyth) 

135. J, lirata§ (Blanf.) ... 

136. „ nupta, Be Fil. ... 

137. „ cauoasica (Eichw.) 

138. Phrynocephalus olivierii., B. & B. 


S. India, Ceylon, 
Nicobars. 
Malabar. 

Hilgiris 5 Malabar. 
Ceylon. 


(Boulenger, Ann. Mag. NM., 1891) 
Andamans. 

Ceylon 5 S. India ; Nicobars. 
Ceylon. 


139. 

140. 

141. „ 

142. 

143. 

144. 


145. Liolepis bellii (Gray) 

146. TJromastix hardwiokii, 


theobaldi, Blyth 
oaudi volvulus (Pall.; 
ornatus, Blgr. 
maoulatus, Anders, 
euptilopus, *§ Ale. 
Finn 

Inteoguttatus, Blgr. 


... Bombay Presidency 5 Travancore, 
... S. India. 

Acanthosaura kakhiensis (Anders.)] 

... S. India (hills). 

... Central India. 

... Central and North-Eastern India. 
N.W. India. 

Sind, 

Baluchistan (Antea). 

Kashmir and W. Himalayas. 

Foot of W. Himalayas. 

Upper Indus Valley. 

N. W. India (high altitudes). 

Sind ; Pan jab ; W. Himalayas. 
Sind ; Baluchistan. 

„ )> 5 Ohitral, 

Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan. 

Upper Indus Valley. 

Ladak. 

N. Baluchistan, 


[Alcook and Finn. 
op, ci^.] 


147. 


Gray 


asmussii*’ (Strauoh) 


8 . India ; Bnrma. 

N. W. India. 
Baluchistan [Alcook 
op. cit.]. 


and Finn, 


ANGUIB.^. 


148. Ophisaurus gracilis (Gray) 

149. „ apus’^ (Pall.) ? 


N.B. India ; Sikhim ; Assam 
Upper Burma. 

N.W. India ? {Antea.) 


VARANHS. 


150. Varanus grfseus (Baud.) 

151. „ flavescens (Gray) 

152. „ bengalensis (Baud.) 

163. „ nebulosus (Gray) 

154. „ dumerilii (Mull.) 

156. „ Salvator (Laur.) 


N.W. India (deserts). 

N, India ; Burma. 

Peninsular India and Ceylon ; 
Burma? 

Central Provinces (?) ; Bengali 
Burma. 

Tenasserim. 

N. E, India; Ceylon; Burma 
Andamans and Nicobars. 


[To de continm^*) 
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9. Archmohgiscli Onderzoeh op Java eiiMadnm. F Bcf,vhrili-/'ug 

van da mine bij do Tesa 'foeinpaiig, gmaanul Tjandi. Vjago. 

Batavia, 1904. — Bg Fathbk Dahlmaa’N, S.J. Gtnmnnnicatad hg 

the Philological Secretary. 

A magnificent volume of Avchajological re.soiW’cli fins lately- 
been presented to the Asiatic Society by tlie Haiaviun Society of 
Letters and Aits. It is the first outcome of the re.searclios con- 
ducted by the ne-vvly established archa>t)logi(ial .survey in the 
Dutch East Indies, and it treats of one of those highly interostino- 
relics of true Indian Art, so profusely scattered over tlie whole 
ground of Middle and Eastern Java. Altlioug-h 1 cannot claim any 
title to introduce to you this admii-able work—yot the favourable 
opportunity I enjoyed of visiting Java on luy way back from 
China and of personally examining some of its 'mo.st distinguished 
monuments, may perhaps excuse my saying a few words almut the 
results embodied in this vohime, 1 an'i all the more anxious to 
do this for the Asiatic Society in that it was a distino'ui.shed 
English^statesman and administrator in the Par East, who ivave 
us the first aoemnto and scientific knowledge of the I'nonumentai 
antiqiiities of Hindoo oivilisa,tion in Java. " I refei- to Sir Tliomaa 
bttamfoid E.i'fiies, Lovtu'iior Ixeneral of Ja.va ami its dependencies 
This distinguished member of the Asiatic Society, inspirt-d bytlrit 
high enthusiam for Indian re.seareh wliicli Iwl to .so many dis- 
coveries, revealed to us for the first time a now world of Indian 
art in his masterly History of Java. I say “ masterly : ” for when 
we remember that until his time nothing had been done to cle.ar 
the way for the stjuly of the relics of Hindoo Religion and Art 
once predomiuant in Java, everyone must be surpri.sed at the 
vast and minute learning with which Rattles introduced into the 
de.scriptive and figurative details of research. His History of 
Java gave the first impulse to closer inve.stigat.ion of the o^rand 
monuments. But although since his time sonie remarkable iTOrk.s 
have been published by distinguished mombei's of the Batavian 
bomety, it was long before a methodical iiupiirv, coveiimv the 
whole ground of ancient Hindoo relics, could be inaugurated— 
perhaps aecoi'ding to a German pi’overb, “ Gut Ding liat Weile ” 

“ a good thing needs time.” And indeed it is a good 'tliino- in f^rt 
an excellent thing, which finally has been brought forth bv tlie 
T^ohseological Survey of the Dutch East Indies under tlie leader- 
ship of its talented Director General, Dr. Brandes. 

, pi’esents to us a complete archaiologieal picture 

of a Buddhist Sanctuaiy in Eastern Java, now-a-days called Tiandi 
ioempong. The monument described is neither one of the earliest 
nor one of the finest works produced by the Hindoo artist, s in Java 
t or the monuments erected in the Eastern Kingdoms of Hindoo 
Princes show, in slyle and workmanship, a remarkable decline 
from what we admire in the artistic beauty developed at a much 
“ Central Java. If we look for the monmnents 
of the classical period, we must tuim our eyes to Boro-Bodur and 
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to Prambanam. We might have pex'haps expected that the system- 
atic research now inangnruted would begin with those master- 
pieces of art. The survey has taken a contrary course, beginning 
wdth Eastern Java, where art was in its decline and leading in- 
vestigation from the latest relics of true Indian art to the earliest 
and at the same’ tinle the most glorious representatives of Indian 
'workmanship . 

I say “ true Indian art.” For when you go through the 
splendid photo-series illustrating this volume, you will immedi- 
ately be impressed by the truly Indian character ' of the oimament. 
This is not only the case with the decorative ornament in general. 
The true Indian character shines forth above all in the sculpture 
cycles decorating the teiraces of the monument. It was one of the 
characteristic features of the Hindoo artists in Java, that they 
decorated the walls not only with detached sculptures and statues, 
but with a continuous line of scenes representing a whole cycle of 
legends. They reached their highest perfection in the sciilpture 
cycles of central Java. At the Bx*ahmanical sanctuaiy of Pram- 
banaiii the legend of the Ramayana is worked out in a splendid 
set of reliefs. But in the Buddhist sanctuary of Boro Bodur we 
have the whole legend of the life of Buddha as told in the 
Lalitavistara, put befoi’e our eyes -within the frame of more than 
sixty reliefs. Another series of sculptui*es represents in continu- 
ous line more than thirty Jatakas, that is to say, more than all the 
Buddhist monuments of India proper and of Afghanistan toge- 
ther contain. Besides there is another sculpture cycle of more 
than sixty highly-refined reliefs, of which the meaning has not yet 
been discovered. We meet with the same characteristic feature 
in the monument described in the present volume, 

The Sanctuary is mounted on a threefold terrace, one terrace 
rising above the other. The walls of every terrace have their 
peculiar cycle of legends. In the first terrace we meet with a set 
of legends evidently taken from the fables of the Pancatantra ; the 
reliefs of the second teirace represent scenes of the Rama legend; 
those of the third teriuce give the Arjunavivaha and especially 
Arjuna’s fight with piva ; finally the walls of the Sanctuary itself 
are decorated with scenes of the Krishna legend. So we see 
here united within the architectural limits of a small sanctuary 
u good number of favoui*ite topics of Hindoo epic poetry. 

Fow as regards artistic workmanship the sculpture-cycles of 
Tjandi Toempang are, as I have already pointed out, far inferior 
to those found in Central Java. For comparison’s sake I have laid 
before you a few of my own photos, representing scenes of the 
sculpture cycles either of Boro-Bodur or of Prambanam. Fay, 
the artistic value of our Tjandi must be held even much inferior 
to the reliefs of Panataran, lying in the same region of Eastern 
Java. 

But it is not the artistic value, which gives to the sculpture- 
cycles here represented their importance. This is to be sought 
for in quite another line of comparison. 
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The artists of the classical period of flindoo arf in Ju.va 
closely followed the original Sanscrit texts when represoui-ing their 
legendary objects. The legends, as told til her in the original 
Rlmayaiia and Mahabharata or in the original ijalita vislai*a., 
were the models put before the eyes of the workmen of (kmh*al Ja va. 
Til Eastern Jara, on the contrary, it is no hmger 1 i indoo e]>it* poetry 
as contained in the original epic, Imt l:Tiud(H> poelry remodelled in 
the old Javanese Kavi translation. The scenes of Ihe lirst itn-raee, 
although closely resein bling* some legends of the Puncat.a,iitra, follow 
the oici Javanese Tantra, which itself is based on Hie original Ihin- 
cataiitra or on the Hitopade9a. The cycle of the secoiid teia-ace 
follows the Eama legend as told in the old Javanese ilamayaua. 
And so witli the legend of Arjmiain the third terrace and witii the 
Krishna legend on the walls of the Sanctnaiy. It is tlierefore as a 
Javanese retlex of Hindoo poetry, tliat is to say, as a typical old 
Javanese development of Hindoo thoiiglit and Hindoo life, — an 
outcome of that continuous Hindoo influence, spread over the 
country for so many centuries — that the luonuinent before us 
should be viewed and a place assigned to it in tlie history of Indian 
art in Java. In these sculptures we must look therefore for the 
true rejmesentative of all those literary and artistic characteristics 
which Hindoo civilisation finally developed on Javanese ground 
and whieli, combined togetber, make out the projier and original 
type of old Javanese civilisation. 

Ikit there is yet another remarkable point t() be noted in ovir 
moimnient ; a point which is of considerable im])ortance with 
regard to the religions and aidistic development of Hindoo belief 
not only in Java bxit over tbe whole sphere of India. 

Look at the decoi‘ative element of our sanctuary. You will 
find nothing in it indicative of a work of Buddliist devotion. 
The scnlptime-cycles, in which piva plays such a reinarkalfie part, 
might lead you to say that Tjandi Toempang is a^ monument of 
^iva worship. 

But tills is not the case. Although the ornament is all 
Brahnianical and as regards the sculpture cycles rather 
the monument itself was consecrated to the worship of the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas and of three Taras or mystic powers. Tliis 
becomes evidently manifest in the splendid statues i‘epi‘esenti ug 
separately the Dhyani-Buddhas and their TMs. And if there 
could be a doubt about the character of these statues, the old 
Kagarl inscriptions, giving to every statue its proper signification 
would dispel it. 

How is this fact, that is to say the close connexion of pivaite 
art and Buddhistic worship, to be explained. 

The foundation of the Sanctuary, according to an inscription 
found at Tjandi Toempong is to be assigned to the first half of tlie 
thirteenth century. Hindoo society in J^lastero Java, nais at tliat 
time absolutely pivaite ; it had been pivaite ever since tbe 
seventh and eight century and remained pivaite in s])ite of the 
Buddhistic influence Bpx'eading over the country. Ihiddhism 
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Ibecame in tlie iiiiitli centniy so strong that it could give rise to 
moniinients of such splendour as we see in Boro-Bodur and in its 
neigbourhood. It is as if a mighty wave of Buddhist influence 
had suddenly come over Hindoo civilisation, established in Java 
on a thoroughly Brahnianical ground, either pivaite or Yishnuite. 
Later on this Buddhist wave lost its strength amidst Qivaite and 
Yishnuite worship, rooted deeper and spi'eading farther its branches 
amongst the Hindooised population. 

But in the beginning of the thirteenth century a second wave 
of Buddhist influence reached Java on its eastern shore. This 
second wave came evidently from the south of India and gained 
some temporary ascendancy in the mighty kingdom of Madja- 
pahit. That there must have been such an influence coming from 
the south, long ago, was pointed out by Burnell in his South-Indian 
Inscriptions. He found evidence of it in the close resemblance of 
the HagM type of inscriptions we find in connexion with the 
statues to the ISTagari type of South India. He was only wrong 
about the epoch, saying that according to the resemblance of types 
this influence must have been exerted in the eleventh century. The 
writing of the inscriptions closely resembles the hTagarl character 
of the first half of the thirteenth century, which is quite in ac- 
cordance wdtli the age of the monument, as attested by the inscrip- 
tion of King Yishniivaixlhana. The monument described is there- 
fore a new proof of the fact that Buddhism was yet existing 
in the south of India at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
as in fact it existed in the north of India. But at the same time it 
is evident that Buddhism as developed in the Mahayana, had 
entered into a close religious and artistic alliance wdth piva -worship. 
With regard to this the Sanscrit inscription found in Kasia in the 
Korth-Westexm Provinces ' and recently interpreted by Prof. 
Kielhorn of Gottingen gives a striking parallel. 

The inscription in the two first lines celebrates piva ; in the 
third line Tara, the Buddha^akti is mentioned disertis verbis. 
In the fourth and fifth line Buddha is celebrated as Tathagata and 
Munliidra. So we find in the north of India the same connexion of 
piva on the one side, of Buddha and its (Jahti on the other side 
that we meet wdth in the eastern part of Java. 

The few words I desired to say have become many. But 
they are, I hope, not quite out of place, since they tried to 
show how much light the religious and artistic development of 
Hindooism in Java may yet throw on the whole history of Indian 
religion and art. Purther i*esearch may perhaps lead to the dis- 
covery of a page of the history of Indian art, lost in India proper 
and preserved in the Hindooised island far away. 
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The Monthly G-eneral Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th April, 1905, at 9-15 P.M. 

His Honour Sm A. K L. Fraser, M.A., LKD., K.O,SX, 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Mr. N . Annandale, Mr. R. P. Ashton, Major W. J. Buchanan, 
I.M.S., Major W. J. Bythell, I.A., Babu Monmohan Ohakravarti, 
Mr. B. L. Ohaudhuri, Eai Sarat Ohandra Das Bahadur, Mr. Hari 
Hath De, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, S.J., Mp- H. L. 
Hallward, Mr. H. H. Hayden, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W, O.^Hossack, 
Mr. J. Macfarlane, Mr. 0. W. McMinn, Kumar Satindradeb Rai, 
Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., Pandit Yogesa Ohandra Sastree, 
Mahainahopadhyaya Harapi*asad Shastri, Mr, H. E. Stapleton, 
Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana. 

Mr, A. J. F. Blair, Mr, S. H. Browne, Mr. A. Gr. 
Fraser, Mr. E. H, Pascoe, Kumar Kshitendi*adeb Rai Mahasai, 
Kumar Manindradeb Rai Mahasai. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighty-three presentations were announced. 

Mr. J. M. Dunne fct was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary 
Member of the Society. 

It was announced that Lt.-Ool. H. T. S. Ramsden, I. A., had 
expressed a msh to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following gentle- 
men who had been appointed to serve on the various Committees 
for the present year - 

Finance and Yisiting Committee — 

Mr. H. Annandale. 

Mr. W. K. Dods. , " ■ . 

The Hon. Mr. A. Earle. 

Mr. T. H. Holland. 

Mr, H. B. Kempthorne. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

Captain L. Rogers. 

Dr. B. D. Ross. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Library Committee — 

. :Mr. HarinathDe, ;; \ ' /'.v :. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
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Mr. T. H. D. LaToncIie. 

Mr. 0. W, McMinn. 

Mahamaliopadhyaya Haraprasad Sliastri. 

Mr. Ml. lliornton. 

Philologicai Committee ' — 

Mui’alidliar Banerje©. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti. 

Mr. Harinath De. 

Mr. E. A. Gait." " " 

■ tS Sf ‘ Mukhopadhraya. 

Jfr. Justice F. F. Pargiter. ‘ 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami. 

Yogesa Ckandra Sastree. 

Makamaliopadhyaya Harapra.sad Siastri 

- D^ThibS^^^^ Tarkalaukara; 

Ba.bii Nagendra Nath Vasn. 

Mr. A. A^enis. 

. Pajidit Satis Chandra. Vidyabluisana 

™b™ .. „.rd„ee,iaBulfe,A,4“ Z'T 

and ^^'J^iWted some peculiar knives from Nepal 

The following papers were read :— 

1- ■A'n-iruidhaThera.—Aleamfi,! Pfii,- n j- a , 

inthel2ih0enk^A.D.-BvViZ^%:i^!tn 

2. The Ooloiring PHncMeff tl 
tristis,--By E. G. Hill, B.A ^ ^^floiteos of Byctanfhes Arhor- 

Kris 

. mens and drawings.— By N. ANiriiJDALE, ^ 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. ' 

Bahadub, of Tzlet—Bij Rai Saeat Chandra Das 

w4'»a ,, 

Annandaie, B.A. , *'***^« of a sjpea.es from Calcutta.- By N. 

o« Gdsindra Nath Butt 

theHutwaRaj!°^I^fave*reXt w-+h^-^^^ of, .ybur; History of 

1 ^^ave read It with interest. The.-only point on 
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■wMch I am capable of commenting is tbat relating to tbe time of 
Akbar and bis father. At page 4 you speak of the last of the Lodi 
kings falling into the hands of Baber, the exact fact being that he 
•was killed in battle, and the battle of “Baksar” a little lower 
down is a slip for the battle of Chansa (on the other side of the 
Ganges). Your note at pages 48 and 49 on the Hntwa Baj in the 
Ain Akbari should rather be the Hutwa Raj in the Ain and 
the Akbarnama, for the chief references to Kalyaiipore and its 
Zemindar are in the Akbarnama. Blochmaiiii’s notes to which 
yon refer are derived from the Akbarnama, not from the Ain* 
Kalyanpore is twice mentioned in the Akbarnama vol. III. One 
reference is at page 370 which is that mentioned by yon, though 
I do not think the original Persian quite waiTants the statement 
that the imperialists drove Masnm K. Paronkhndi over Kalyan- 
pore to Mahamedabad. The other reference is not mentioned by 
Blochmann, bnt is the more important of the two, for there Abnl 
Pazl refers to Saran and the Zemindar of Kalyanpore.^ It occurs 
at page 397, Yol. Ill, of the Bib. Ind. ed. of the Akbarnama, line 
three from top . After mentioning the borders of Saran on the 
preceding page (396) it says that a rebel named Knr Mahammed 
tried to take refuge with ‘‘the Zemindar of Kalyanpore” and did 
not succeed. This reference is in the 28th year of Akbar’s reign 
corresponding to 1582 or 1583 and so you will see that your date 
of 1600 for Raja Kalyan Mall is too late by about 20 years. The 
Koda 2 or Konah mentioned in Jarrett II, 156, just before Kalyan- 
pore is perhaps the Kuadi of your page 5. By the by, Masum K. 
Paroukhudi was afterwards secretly murdered by Akbar’s orders. 

7 . Festivals, Oiistoms and Folklore of Gilgit.-By Munshi 
GtHULAM Mahomao. Communicated hy the Anthropological Secretary. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 


i I am indebted to tlie Asiatic Society’s resident Moulvi for tbe follow- 
ing information from the Akbarnamah : — 

“ Noor Mnbammad, the out-law. When Khani Azam Mirza Kook took 
post and reached the boundaries of Jaunpore, he received information that 
that out-law (Noor Mnhammad) came from Bengal by the way of Tirhoot and 
made friendship with Khaja Abdul GafoorNagshbandi and disturbed the peace 
of the country and began to ravage the district of Saran, having settled at a 
distance of 24 miles from Tirhoot. Meanwhile the royal troops arrived at the 
bank of the Ganges and attempted to construct a bridge over it. Under- 
fitanding this the enemy tried to take shelter under the zamindar of Kalyan- 
pur but in vain. He was arrested at Chelaran (Ohamparan).” 

S There is no doubt that “ Kodah (Gawa ? ) ” of Jarrett is Kuadi. Most 
of the names of the Pergs. in Saran mentioned by Abul Fazl have been mis- 
read by Jarrett. As for their correct reading cf. my notes on the Yerna- 
cnlar dialects of Saran in the Journal, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, 
No. 3, of 1897, pp. 194-195. 


G. N. Dxjtt. 
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10. Anuruddha Thera — a learned Fall author of Southern India 
in the 12th Century A.B, — By Peof. Satis Oha^tdea ViDylBHOsAHA, 
M.A. : ■ 

Witli the rise of Buddhism the Pali language rose to pro- 
minence in the 6th Century B.O. Pi*om that time to the close of 
the 1st Century B.C., that is, for nearly five hundred years, the 
Buddhist books including the well known Tripitakas, which were 
rehearsed in the three famous Buddhist councils, were used to be 
written principally in the Pali language. But since the rise of 
the Mahayana school of Buddhism under the auspices of the 
foui’th Buddhist Council that was held in Kasmira about the 
beginning of the Christian era, Sanskrit has been chosen as the 
principal medium of Buddhistic communications and the Bud- 
dhistic books have generally been written in the Sanskrit 
language. 

Thousands of Indian books written in the Sanskrit language 
have recently been recovered from or traced in Fepal, Tibet, 
China, Japan, etc. But very few Indian books written in the Pali 
language have been obtained from those places. Are we then to 
suppose that with the rise of the Mahayana school about the 1st 
Century A.D., the use of the Pali language in the sacred scrip- 
tures was altogether stopped in India ? I daresay the answer is 
no, for, even in the 5th Century A.D., when the Mahayana school 
attained its highest development, India produced several eminent 
Pali writers of whom Buddhaghosa^ stands as the foremost. In 
the Ceylonese records® we find indications that even up to the year 
1462 A.D. Ceylon used to derive some of its Pali literatui^e from 
India and Buddhist monks were in large numbers sent to Ceylon 
by the Southern Indian kings of the Cho|a and other dynasties. 
It is not within the scope of this paper to enumerate all the Pali 
writers that flourished in India between the 1st Century A.D. 
and 15th Century A.D. In the present paper I shall give a brief 
account of only one of the many Pali writers that adorned India 
during that long period. The name of this writer was Anuriid- 
dlia Thera. 

Annruddha was the author of three works in the Pali lan- 
guage, 'viz., Abhidhammatthasamgaha, Paramatthavinicchaya and 
Fania-rupa-pariccheda. Besides, he w^as the author of a did- 
actic Buddhistic poem in classical Sanskrit which is generally 
known under the name of Anuruddha-sataka.^ 


I Wide HaMvamsa, chapter XXX YII. 

^ Hahavamsa, BaJ avail, Eajaratnakari, Saddharmalanhara, commentary 
on'the ..Visuddhimagga, eto.^ 

3 In the Saddhammasaihgaha, chap. IX, verses 14, 15, London Pali Text 
Society’s edition (Fide J.P.T.S., 1890), two Pali works of Anuruddha have 
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In tlie Sadclliammasaihgaha and Paraniattlmviniccliaya it is 
stated that Anuruddlia was born in Kaiieipiii^a on the Kaveri 
wiiere he spent the early part o£ his life as a Buddhist priest. He 
gradually rose to the position of Sanghanayaka or High-priest. 
Subsequently he went to Tiiiiieveliy and Tanjoro and resided there 
foi* some time for the propagation of Buddhism. Afterwards he 
went over to Ceylon and was admitted into the priesthood of the 
Uttaramula monasteiy. He is mentioned in the S'ataka as an 
n])asfJiavira, but in the Saddhammasathgaha and other books he is 
described as a thera. 

The Uttaramiila or Uttarola monastery^ originated in Ceylon 
at the latter half of the 11th Century A.D. Anuriiddha who 
belonged to that monastery^ must therefore have lived after the 
11th Century A.D. 

In the MahavamsaS it is stated that Vijayabahu I, who was 
King of Cejdon from 1065 A.D. — 1120 A.D., sent messengers 
with gifts to the Bamahna country unto his friend the King of 


been mentioned, viz.^ Abhiclhammatthasamgaba and Paramatfchaviniccbaya 
Thns we read there: — 

W5C5ar ii 8 ii 

ii ii 

( t ) 1 

JSlsewhere we find the mention of two other works of Aiiuraddha, 
viz,, Namarupapariooheda and S'ataka. The Abhidliammabthasamgaha has 
been published by the Pali Text Society of London, and the S'ataka by the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta. 

1 Mahavamsa, chap. LVII, verse 20. 

II ^01, ii 


8 Mahuyamsa, chap. LX, verse 5. 
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Anurnddlia to bring from there some lep/riied Buddhist monks and 
elders of the church. I haYe reasons to belieYe that the Bainannah 
eountiy was identical with the kingdom of the Paliaras that lay in 
the Ooromaiidel coast, and ‘‘the King of Annruddha ’’ was the 
Paliava King in whoseterritory Annruddha was born and from whose 
territory learned monks including Anurnddha himself were taken 
over to Ceylon, Annruddha must on this supposition have gone 
to Ceylon early in the 12th Century A.I). when Yi jay ahahu I was 
King of the island. 

Kancipura in -which Anurnddha was born is identified with 
modern Conjeeveram, 43 miles south-west of Madras. It was the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Dravida and was the residence 
of the kings of the Pailava dynasty till that dynasty was over- 
thrown by the Cholas at the close of the 11th Century AD, 
Eajarajendra Kulottunga Ghola I, who reigned from 1064 — 1113 
A.D., is said to have completely crushed the power of the Pailava 
kings and to have destroyed the city of Kanci. He, however, sub- 
sequently rebuilt and greatly improved that city but selected 
Tanjore as the permanent place of residence of the Ohola kings, 
Anurnddha, w^e have seen, lived both in Kiiici and Tanjore. 

It may be noted here that the Pailava Kings who reigned in 
Kailci were staunch Buddhists and belonged to the Sthavira school. 
It has ah’eady been stated that they were overthrown by the 
Obolas ill the 11th Oentary A.D. Prom that time downwards they 
remained as vassals under the Chola kings. The last mention of 
the Pallavas as a dynasty occurs, as far as it is known at present, 
about the year 1223 A.D, In 1310 A.D. the Cholas being con- 
quered by the Mahomedans Kanci passed into the hands of the 
conquerors. Early in the 12th century A.D. Ramanuja, the cele- 
bi’ated Yaisaava preacher, flourished in Srlperumatur, 18 miles east- 
north-east of Kancipura, and converted the kings of the Chalukya, 
Chola and other dynasties into his religion. The Buddhists were 
henceforth persecuted by the Vaisnavas of the Ramanuja school 
as well as by the Mabomedan conquerors. Still Buddhism 
lingered for some time in Kancipura or Conjeeveram and finally 
disappeared from it at the close of the 15th Century A.D, Anurud- 
dha Thera, wdio flourished in Kancipura early in the 12th Century 
A..D., was by no means the last Buddhist Pali scholar of that city. 


^ 111 Biimiese books we find, however, that Ana-arata or Annruddha was 
the 42iid {or 44th) King of Pagan and Ramanna or Kamagniais the country 
round Thaton. Vide Bigandet’s Legend of Gaudama, Vol. II, pp. 145-146 
(3rd edition). Hev, T. Ponlkes observes : — “ Sir Emerson Tennent guesses 
that this Kingdom of Aramana [Ramanna] maybe apart of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula probably between Arracan and Siam ; and Tumour had already, 
without giving any authority, fixed it in Arracan ; but the passages in the 
Sajarafnafeari, the RfljaraZi and the Mahmomm, in which it is mentioned, 
clearly locate it on the Coromandel coast; and, as it is not Pandya nor Chola, 
the only part of that coast which remains is that which lies between Chola 
and Kalinga, namely, the old dominions of the Pallavas.” The Indian 
Yol. XTII (1888), page 126. 
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' 11 . The Golouring Principle of the flotvers of NycfantJies Arbor- 
irlstis,'-^By E. G, Hill, B.A. 

Tlie Nycia/nthes Arhor4ristis, known in Urdu as “ Harsingliar, ” 
is a large sHrnb of the order Oleacese. The flowers are sessile in 
bracteate fascicles, they are pednncnlate and are arranged in short 
terminal triohotomons cymes ; the corolla tube is orange, and the 
limb white. The flowers open at night and fall to the ground the 
following day. They are then collected for use in dyeing. The 
plant grows most abundantly in the sub-Himalayan districts. 

For use in dyeing, the flowers are steeped or boiled in water 
and the solution strained ofl. It is a beautiful rich golden-yellow, 
and dyes cotton fabrics without a mordant. The effect is tran- 
sitory, the colour fading slowly. When used with alum or lime- 
juice the colour is brighter and less transitory, but the chief use 
of the dye is in combination with turmeric and safflower. It is 
seldom used with indigo. It is sometimes employed for colouring 
fancy leather- work. With safflower, tnrmexuo, red ochre, rnyroba- 
lans and sulphate of iron it gives a fast maroon-brown, and with 
Biitea frondosa and indigo and acidulated water, a fast grape 
green. 

No reference has been fonnd to this fiowei' in tlie chemical 
literature at my disposal, but in 1902, A. P. Sirkar made in my 
laboratory, a preliminarj investigation into the colouring principle, 
which he considered existed in the flowers as a glucoside. He was 
unable to obtain this in a pure state, owing to its sparing 
solubility in most solvents, but he suggested C 15 H 21 O 5 for 
the colouring matter, although on boiling this with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, he obtained a substance with a brighter colour and a 
higher percentage of carbon. He also considered that there were 
i;wo metboxy groups present in the compound and at least one 
carbonyl group. 

The most noticeable feature of the colouring matter was the 
high percentage of hydrogen-winch was invariably obtained on 
combustion. 

The method of work was as follows 

Aqueous extract . — The flowers were extracted in cold water 
and the extract carefully filtered. The infusion was light -yellow 
in dilute, and dark-brown in concentrated solutions. It had a great 
attraction for flies. The infusion gave an acid reaction with litmus, 
and a yellow precipitate with basic lead acetate which became yellow 
on addition of ammonia. With copper sulphate it gave a pale-yellow 
precipitate, which became green with ammonia. Stannous chloride 
gave a turbidity which disappeared on adding acetic acid. Feiuuc 
chloride gave a greenish-black colour which darkened on adding 
ammonia. Fehling’s solution was reduced, as were also gold chloride 
and ammoniacal silver nitrate. It gave no reaction with gelatin. 
When a few drops of the infusion were carefully added to a few 
cubic centimetres of concentrated sulphuxue acid, axx intense blue 
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coloTir was produced at tlie junction of the two liquids; This soon 
darkened and disappeared. 

When the infusion was allowed to stand for a few days alone, 
a reddish-hrown deposit settled. If a little hydrochloric acid was 
added to the infusion, a reddish flocculent precipitate settled after 
about twelve hours. A similar precipitate was obtained by 
heating the inf usion with basic lead acetate, decomposing the 
washed yellow precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen, and warm- 
ing the yellow solution obtained on filtering. The amount ob- 
tained was always very small, but attempts to get more from the 
solution by heating on the water-bath with dilute hydrochloric acid 
resulted in the deposition of a black amorphous substance. When 
dried, it was very light and friable, and varied in colour from a 
very dark-brown to a jet black. On evaporating the solution after 
removal of this black substance, it was found to contain a sw^eet 
substance, which reduced Fehling’s solution on boiling. 

About two grains of tbe red colouring matter were collected, 
and washed with water. On boiling with alcohol a large quantity 
dissolved, and the residue appeared to consist of mineral matter. 
The alcoholic solution on evaporation gave a dark-red lustrous 
deposit. This w^as entirely soluble in alcohol. Thus obtained, the 
substance melted betw’een 250^ and 260^, dissolved in alcohol, ethyl 
acetate, and ether, but it could be made to crystallize from none 
of these. It also dissolved readily in alkalis and alkaline carbon- 
ates, and in a solution of borax. It was sparingly soluble in 
chloroform and carbon bisnlphide, insoluble in benzene and cold 
water, very slightly soluble in hot water, and soluble in acetic 
acid. 

Alcoholic extract , — Owing to the apparent high solubility of the 
colon ling matter in alcohol, some of the flowers were extracted in a 
Soxhlet apparatus with alcohol (sp. gr. *810) till they wei’e colour- 
less, and the hot alcohol was then allowed to cool. On cooling, 
hunches of needle-like crystals had settled all over the flask. 
These were pale-yellow, but after several recry staliizations became 
white. They had a sweet taste, reduced a solution of aniinonia- 
cal silver nitrate, hut did not rotate polarized light. 

Analysis gave : — 


Carbon = 39*62 
Hydrogen. = 7*96 


Mannitol \ 

J 


i^equires 


{ 


0=39*57 
H= 7‘7 


The crystals melted at 166^ ; 
Mannitol melts at 168^. 


When the filtrate from the mannitol was slightly evaporated 
and cooled, no further precipitation occurred, but a small quantity 
of wax separated; The residue contained crude colouring matter 
with some resinous products. To obtain the colouring piinciple, 
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tile ai(JoIioiic solution was lieated with diliite hydros 

when a bright scarlet product was obtained. This ivas filtered 

oii‘ and washed with alcohoL 

The yield was very small, but thms prepared, the colouring 
principle was only very slightly soluble in all sol vents. If dissolved 
in lai'ge excess of alcohol and allowed to evaporate the colouring 
principle deposited a microscopic powder which seemed to be 
crystalline when viewed under an oil ininiersion (xV)* 

P repaixdion of the colouring princv^ph , — Since the above method 
was obviously not adapted to the preparation on a large scale, the 
colouring matter obtained by hydrolysis ol the acpieous extract was 
dissolved as far as possible in alcohol and the solution heated with 
hydrochloric acid, when, as a rale, the bright red colouring principle 
was deposited. It was only possible to work with small quantities at 
a time, and in some cases black tarry products resulted at once with 
no red deposit at all. Moreover in some cases it appeared that 
the hydrolysis of the aqueous solution resulted at once in precipi- 
tation of most of the colouring principle, in whioh case the- 
precipitate from the acidified w^ater solution would not dissolve to any 
extent in alcohol, and til e colouring principle could not be exti’acted 
by tliis method. The extraction was tlais attended with great 
difficulty, and it was found that the best method was to keep 
solutions dilute, not to add too mnch acid, and not to boil The 
flocciilent precipitate from the aqueous extract was then inoderately 
soluble in alcohol, and on warming the alcoholic solution witn 
hydrochloric acid a red precipitate settled down which could be 
easily filtered ofi. This red precipitate was washed with alcohol 
and water, and the purified pi’oduct collected. 

For a long time tins could not be obtained pure, but it w’-as 
eventnaily found to crystallize from pyridine and toluene. In the 
former of these it was very soluble, in the latter moderately so. 

The crystals were apparently of two kinds — one yellow and 
one red, hut on gently warming the yellow crystals they became 
red. 

The melting point of the crystals was 225*^ — 230^. They were 
tested for methoxy groups by ZieseFs method ; none wei’e present. 

Two combustions of an incompletely purified sample (it 
yielded a trace of ash on combustion) gave ; — 


0-= 69*10 
H= 7*53 


and 


0 = 68*91 
H=: 7*34 


03 (0,H,O) 


I C = 69-5 
requires | 





re = 68*4 
\H= 7*5 


Several other combustions of other samples had been made 
ill the course of the work. Results varied from 68*60 to 
70*36 for carbon, and 7*34 to 8*3 for hydrogen. The author thus 
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does not attacli impoi’tance to tlie forum Ise men tioned above* 
It is certain, bo wever, tliat Sirkar’s results are useless. 

Prdperties of the colouring matter, — Tbe red crystals were 
practically insoluble in water, very slightly soluble in ether, benzene, 
alcolioi, ligroin, moderately soluble in toluene, and readily in 
pyridine. With strong sulphuric acid tbey gave an intense blue 
•compound which rapidly became yellow through apparent 
absorption of atmospheric moisture. 

The author hopes to complete the investigation on some 
lutux^e occasion. 
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12. The Monasteries of Tibet^---By Bai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadtir, O.I.E. 

Introduction'. 

Tibet is the land of monasteries. Her history chiefly compri- 
ses records of the establishment of monasteries and temples and 
their endowments by the State, chiefs and nobles of the country, 
commencing from the middle of the 7th Century A.D., to the 
18th Century. 

There are eighteen different Buddhist sects, out of which four 
are widely distributed all over higher Asia including Tibet, Mongo- 
lia and Western China. Of these four sects three, vis,, Sakya, 
Duk-pa and Mng-ma have the red-cap, which they use during 
religious services only, to distinguish them from the remaining 
15 sects. The fourth which is the reformed sect and therefore the 
purest of all, has become dominant since the middle of the 17th 
Century. Its monks use the yellow-cap. The Dalai Lama is the 
head of this Church. 

In the official register at Lhasa, in 1882, the total number of 
monasteries belonging to the Yellow-cap Church, w^as 1026 with 
491,242 monks. _ Out of this number, 281 monasteries belonged to 
the provinces of U and Tsang which constitute Tibet proper, 150 to 
the provinces of Hyaug, Lhohrag and Kong-po; 27 to Upper 
Kham; 154 to Lower Kham and 414 to Ulterior Tibet which is 
called Poi-Olien or greater Tibet. In this list village-monasteries 
nnd Mam4hakhang ( pray er-wdi eel temples) have not been entered. 

The number of monasteries belonging to the three red-cap 
sects, is a little more than the total of the Yellow-cap Church insti- 
tutions. This would bring the total of the monasteries of all the 
18 sects to over 2,500 and that of the monks to about 760,000. 

lu Tibet every third boy in a family, as a rule, is sent to the 
monastery, in consequence of which the male population of the coun- 
try may be roughly estimated at 2| to 3 millions. 

The Yellow-cap Church Lamas take the vow^ of celebacy, which 
circumstances precludes them from keeping female company. But 
many among them while residing abroad seldom conform tliem- 
selves to monastic discipline. 

The miserable pittance which the monks of even the State- 
supported monasteries get for their subsistence, hardly exceeds 
three Tanha, i.e,, Be. a month. Owing to this, about one-fifth 
of the monks in a monastery generally turn into traders. ]Many 
among them become mendicant priests and roam over the country in 
quest of the necessaries of life. These are called Tnpa or monas- 
fcery-boys. The agricultural population often regard them with 
dread for their irregular habits of life and clamouring for alms. 

^There are few convents in Tibet and the number of nuns 
{Tsunnio) in them is very small. While tlie largest inouastery 
contains 10,000 naonks, the largest convent can hardly count 100 


* Compiled from Pagsam Jon za^ and other Tibetan historical works. 
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nuns for its inmates. TBe nuns of Tibet have tlie reputation of 
bein^ pure as onlj tbe most religiously disposed among tbe fair 
sex betake themselves to monastic life. The red-cap Lamas gener- 
ally keep concubines called Ani who often dress as nuns. 

Marriage being the exclusive privilege of the eldest brother in 
a landholder’s family, the younger brothers seldom care to share 
the bed of the house- wife with him which the custom of the coun- 
try allows. They generally keep concubines. It is true that 
there is marriage among the rich cultivators and herdsmen, but the 
majority of the common people make family in w^edlock either 
singly or jointly. Thus, side by side with polyandry, concubinage 
has become a popular institution in Tibet. Out of 100, 99 people 
keep concubines. This explains the question as to what becomes of 
the majority of the female population who remain unmarried. The 
Tibetan male is generally less jealous than the Tibetan female 
which circumstance has given rise to the formation of that much 
despised relationship called Nyamdo-pun, i.e., brotherhood in wed- 
lock ijej'sus brotherhood in matrimony which is polyandry pure and 
simple. . . 

Ea-deng. 



The monastery of Eadeng was founded by Dom-ton-pa ^ in the 
year 1056 A.D. Many predictions were on record in some of the 
sacred books such as Manju 9 ri M ula Tantra,® Phaipo-cbe, Do hih- 
je Padma Karpo,^ etc., as to the rise and progress of a great school 
and monasteiy in the centre of Tibet, Conformably to them, 
Dom-ton-pa founded Sa-deng in one of the finest spots of O', ^ rich 
in various kinds of alpine vegetation. The valley of Ea-deng is clad 
in thick forests of firs, cedars, cypresses, and junipers. It abounds 
in numerous brooks and fountains, which yield very good water. 
Nine mountains, the calminating cliffs of which have various 
slopes, form the hack-ground of this famed old monastery. Many 
kinds of medicinal plants grow on these hills. 

At this charming place which was possessed of many aiispi- 
oious signs essential to the site of a sacred Buddhist institution, 
Dom-ton-pa built the monastery of Khyungo-chan, or ‘‘ Eagle’s 
head,” in the vicinity of the hill of Senge-tag ^ (lion’s rock). The 
valleys which open to the east and west of Ea-deng have spacious 
plateaus rich with verdure. On account of the tall and horn- 
like shape of the trees growing in this place, the monastery of 
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Kliyuiigo-clian > was called Ra-cleng from (rwa, ‘ a horn,’ and soreiiff 
^ standing erect.’ ) The large silver tomb which contains Atloa’s * 
remains is the most remarkable of all the sacred objects of Ra-deng. 
The central chapel of the monastei’y contains a complete set of thb 
images of the pantheon, in which Buddha is observino- tbe 

triple vows, Maitreya watching the course of the world and the 
four gwls of medicine (Manlha) * looking to the four quarters as in 
hfe. ^ Outside the cupola of the great Ghorten was constructed the 
mansion of the chief Ha/titTiJc AbHj of CruJiya SamtxjcL (the mystic 
commune) with a number of mystical gods, all in relief. When 
ffie erection of the monastery with the images was completed 
Dom-ton-pa is said to have propitiated the god of the Tushita 
heaven to enable him to have his monastery consecrated by his 
spiritual father. Accordingly, Ati 9 a, who was then seated on the 
nght of Maitreya, the coming Buddha, showered flowers toward 
Ra-deng from Tushita. Dom-ton-pa presided over the nionasterv 
tor eight years. ' ■ j' 

R 1 u * is a golden image of Milaras-pa, the famous 

Buddhist saint. _ It IS said that the Jimgar Mongolian Chief who 
persecuted the Nin-ma* Buddhists in 1716, on his way to Lhasa 
Visited .Ra-deiig, and was miicli astonished wdien he was told that 
the hair on the head of the saints’ image was not artificial. In 
tne library ot Ra-deng there were many rare ancient Sanskrit 
works kept sealed by the Goveinment of Lhasa. Ra-deng -was 
the chief seat of the fii;st and the earliest Buddhist hierardiy of 
Tibet and belonged to the Kahdam-pa School. 

The Monastery of Gah-dan. 

Tsong-khapa the great Buddhist reformer of Tibet, in fulfilment 
of a certain prophecy of Buddha, in the year 1408 A.D., established 
Spif^rf congregation of Lhasa, called the Mon-lam^ 

41 Ai*f^ offerings to the gods he prayed for the 

welfare of ^living bemgs._ In the autumn of the same year he 
examined the auspicious signs regai-ding the suitability of a plot 


7 n I The name by which DIpamkara prijfiana the high- 
Bom tnp pilamsra of Magadha is known all over Tibet. He was 
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of land sitiiateE oil of Dok-poiriJ- witii a yiew to erect on it a 

great nionasterj. -In the rocks of that Mil he obserTed man j religi- 
ons sjmbols such as the sacred mystic syllables mani-padme 

hhm, om ¥a|ra pani hum,” etc,, and seeing that there was some scar- 
city of water, he touched with his hand the w^ater of a little foun- 
tain that trickled down. On further examination the fountain 
proved to be the source of a streamlet. In the midst of the rocks 
of Bok-poiri he found several fossil conch-shells one of which 
having its whorls fi’cm right ® to left was believed to have been 
used by the Buddha himself. From a rock-cavern in the neigh- 
bourhood he unearthed a mask believed to have been used by the 
Lamas during King Thisr ong-deu tsan’s ^ time. It had the miracu- 
lous power of dispelling all the evil spirits of the place. On this 
auspicious place Tsong-khapa laid the foundation of the world-re- 
nowned monastery of Grahdan. Within the remaining months of 
the year the Dukhang-IJma^ (centr'al congregational hall), seven 
cells for the residence of monks, and ahiiilding for the high-priest’s 
residence, were finished. As soon as the monastery approached com- 
pletion, pfesents of gold, silver, precious stones, and other articles 
from the pious fiowed to it from different quarters. The number of 
monks increased every year. Tsong-khapa furnished the monastery 
with numerous religious books, objects and symbols. In the 64th year 
of his age he erected the Tsang-kkang ^ the principal chapel in the 
monastery. This was followed by the Goii-khang the chapel of 
the hideous looking gods of mysticism.- Then were constructed the 
Khyamra or courtyard, and overhanging it all round, porticos 
resting on 70 pillars. The Tsang-hhang or chapel of worship was 
provided with a large image of the Buddha, three superb mansions 
of the gods of the TiisMta heaven made of precious stones, with 
Bhairava, Manju pri, the deities presiding over the destinies of all 
living beings of the world and with the huge images of the four 
Lokapala. He also enriched the libi'ary with many rare books of 
Buddhism. At Gahdan there are now only two colleges for reli- 
gious instruction to 3,300 monks, 

(J) par-tse Tva-tshang, 7 where metaphysics are taught. 

(2) Chyang-tse,^ where esoteric Buddhi sin and my sticism 
are taught. 
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Later on, during tLe ministry of Tsong-kliapa’s illustrious suc- 
cessors, the monastery became converted into a grand university 
both for secular and religious education. 

In the temples erected by Qyal4shah ^ Darma Binclien and 
Dul-dsin the most remarkable object is the Fam-gyaP Chortenf 
which contains the remains and personal properties of the great 
reformer. A satin tent hangs over the altar containing the urn. 
During the ministry of Gedun Phuii-tshog Lozang Tanzing,*^ Tashi 
Badur the great Khan of Kokonar covered the silver tomb of 
Tsoiig-khapa with thin plates of gold. (The gold used there is 
said to have been one yeai’’s revenue derived from Kham). On 
the right and left of this central tomb-c/iorifet^ there are the tombs 
of the disciples and the illustrious successors of the founder. In 
some of them are placed their respective statues. 

In the chapel, called Serdan-Tsangkhang ^ (golden pui’e hall) 
at the centre of the great temple called Yang-pachan, there are the 
images of Buddha, Maitreja, and Amitabha. In the Gonhhang 
the life size statues of Kushi Khan ^ and his generals are placed in 
martial attitude. Besides these, stand several mythological war- 
riors all in divers frightful attitudes. In the chapel called Dub- 
clioi^ Tsang-khang the remarkable thing is the image of pamvara 
the chief of the Tantrik deities, with the SaMi (female energy) in 
his clasp. 

In the Lama-khang a statue of Tsong-khapa, his works in 
original, painted tapestxueSj^a set of Kahgyur scriptures written in 
gold, etc., are among the remarkable articles. This was Tsong- 
khapa’s study in his old age. There are also several Ghortens and an 
image of Yajra Bhairava, the fearful defender of Buddhism. In 
the Sarma-khang, erected by Lodoi Choikyong”, there are the 
images of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas made of gold, sandal-wood, 
medicinal minerals besides numerous oJwrtens, tapestries, pictures, 
etc. In the De peg ^ Lhakhang, Le., the temple of the Tathagata 
there are eight silver chortens consecrated to the eight Buddhas, 
The most prominent of the images of the temple called Chyam- 
khaiig is that of Maitreya, the future Buddha, which is said to 
have come flying from Magadha. Beside it, stand in row the im- 
ages of several Bodhisattvas. In the Zim-khang the private 
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residence of Tsong-khapa, which contains the chair of the great re- 
former, is to be seen the cnrions image of the hero Khanda Kapala 
with a halo of variegated colours round his head* In the ascetical 
cell called Hodsalphug* (the cavern of light) where Tsong-khapaused 
to perforin ascetical meditation the images of the terrific Vajrapini 
and his retinue attract the attention of the pilgrims. In the interior of 
the hall of priestly assembly called Dukhang-Karpo, ^ the Serthi ^ 
(the golden chair, z.e., the hierarchical throne) and the statue of 
Tsong-khapa impress the faithful pilgrim with awe and reverence, 
Phola Jung Wang provided this temple with a gilt dome built after 
the Chinese style and deposited in it a set of 108 volumes of the 
Kaligyur scriptures written in gold. In the Kai-choikhang * a 
tooth of the saintly reformer, called Tsem-Hodzer-ma ^ (the lustrous 
tooth) and the image of the thousand armed Avalokite^vara %vliose 
eleven heads look with eyes of mercy on all living beings of the 
world, are remarkable. 

In the college of Chyang-tse, there is an elephant illustrative 
of one of Buddha’s former births with a number of devout followers, 
all made of horn. There are also some representations of sainted 
fairies called Khandoma,® and a set of Tantrik bone ornaments 
including strings of beads, earrings, chains, amulets, etc., all made 
of human bones. All these are said to have once been used b,Y the 
Indian saint I^arojDa. ISTaropa’s mitre-shaped crown and his Tshe- 
bum (pot of longevity) containing consecrated water which never 
dries, are looked upon by devout pilgrims as wonderful objects of 
veneration. In the Gonkhang of this college there are tenufic 
representations of the Lord of Death and his frightful companions, 
messengers, and guards. In the Farkliang (printing house) are to be 
seen Tsong-khapa’s voluminous works— all engraved on wooden 
blocks whicb are piled up in different rooms from which impres- 
sions can be bad on daphne paper, at any time, at a small cost. In 
the temple of Yangpa-chan^ there are the scenes of Buddha’s triumph 
over Mara (the evil one) and his legions. In the outer passage of cir- 
cumambulation called Chyi-hor ^pilgrims are shewn many self-exis- 
tent sacred letters, figures, and fountain heads, finger- 

marks and footprints on rocks, and outside of this passage there 
is a lofty seat consecrated to the mountain god of Ma-chen 
Pomra, who is said to have patronised Tsong-khapa in his arduous 
works. The successors of Tsong-khapa, who are appointed by 
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election from among tlie most learned and pious Lamas of ordinary 
birth, occupy tlie liierarchical throne Seyrtlii, They are, tliere-^ 

fore, called &ahdan Thi-paf ue., President or Oliairman of G-alidan* 
Men of learning generally resort to Gahdaii, Its monks, for the 
excellent education they get in the university, always rise to dis- 
tinction in the public service both secular and I'eligious. All 
sections and classes of men are represented at Gahdan. 

The monastery of Sangkhar which contains 200 monks at 
Dachan,^ north of Lhasa, was founded by Tsong-khapa under the 
auspices of a rich noble named Binchen vShun-pa of Tag-kar. It 
is under the supervision of the Gahdan Thi-pa. 

The Monastery of Sera. 

The monastery of Sei*a (literally, wdld rose) was founded by 
Gliam-chen-clioij e yakya Ye^es^ in 1418, the ^^ear of Tsong-khapa’s 
death. 

The Governor ISTehu-pa who patronised Tsong-khapa and his 
disc’iples, frecpiently used to invite them to Sera-tse,^ a retired 
hermitage on the top of the hill overhanging Sera. On these occa- 
sions Ghoije devotedly served the reformer, in consequence of wdiich 
Tsong-khapa predicted a great future for a nionastei'y which 
Ghoije would found in that neighbourhood. A saintlj^Lama while 
sitting in meditation, cast his eyes on a spot lower down the 
hermitage which was filled with wild rose plants in blossom. 
He predicted that some day there would be a monastery there. 
Emperor Yimglo of the Taming dynasty, had sent an invitation to 
Tsong-khapa to visit Peking ; but the great reformer, finding Ghoije' s 
time fully occupied with the more imqiortant work of 1 ‘eligious 
reformation, sent Qakya Ye^e^ as his representative. Yiinglo did 
honour to the Yellow-cap Church by showing every consideration to 
this disciple of the reformer on his arrival at Peking where Ghoije' s 
first act was to bring about the recovery of the Emperor from a seri- 
ous illness by the efficacy of his religious services. The temple 
of Maitreya, then recently built by the Emperor, was placed in his 
charge and he was given the name of Ohyain-chen Ghoije. Un- 
der the Imperial auspices Ghoije founded the monastery of 
Hwang-sze (Yellow-temple) in one of the imperial gardens of 
Peking situated a few miles to its north. Eor diffusing the reform- 
ed creed of Tsong-khapa in China he had taken wn'th him several 
of Tsong-khapa’s works and a set of block-print Kahgynr 
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scriptures. After converting the Lamas of Peking to the reformed 
Y eilo w-cap Church he returned to Tibet. On the way he paid his 
reverence to Tsong-khapa making rich presents to him. Subse- 
quently, he founded the monastery of Sera which 

now contains 5,500 monks and exercises much infltieiice in the 
secular and religious administi*ation of the country. 

He established a university in it with four Tva-tslmng or col- 
leges. Of these GijB^-Tva-tshang belonged to the upper division 
of Sera and the remaining^three, i.e,^ Thoisam, Horpuiling, Chyipa 
Khamaii’^ Tva4shang, andS’ag-pa Tm-tshang belonged to Sera Meli, 
(smBjd) i.e., lower division of Sera. In the middle of the eighteenth 
Century two of the colleges were established. It still continues to 
be a favourite resort of learned men of Tibet and Mongolia. The 
monks of Sera^ belong to respectable families of Tibet proper, 
Amdo, Kham, Hyagrong, Mongolia and Western China. 

There are in the Dukhang (grand hall of congregation ) the 
images of — 

1. Buddha vanquishing Mara the evil one and a host of 

demons. 

2. The sixteen Sthavira (Neh-tan Chu-rug brought from 

China. 

3. Several life-like images constructed by the famous artist 

Hehu Chang-wa. 

In the Gonkhang (the temple assigned to the Tantrik deities 
there are — 

1. The image of the six-armed Bhairava, constructed by Leg- 

gyan of Shwau. 

2. Gon-po Clioigyal with four arms. 

3. The goddess Paldam Lhama (Kali) on horseback, her legs 

being tied by a chain, probal3ly as a punishment for 

her wicked conduct. 

In the front wall there are painted representations of the in- 
vasion of IJ by the Tsang army and their defeat by the Tartars 
in 16Ii3, the scenes of war, and the images of fearful spirits, such 
as Gon-po De*mar, the genius (Chyarog-dong-chazi, he with a raven’s 
head), etc. On the western wall are painted the likenesses of the 
successive high priests of Sera, etc. 

In the western corner of the rpper congregation hall (Duk- 
hang Gong-ma), are the images of Amitabha Buddha, the eleven- 
headed Avalokite^vara and the four-armed Gon-po, Maitreya made 
of silver, the Bodhisattva (Qakya) as a citizen, and the eight 
spiritual sons of Buddha and also the Kah-gyur and Tangyiir 
collections, all written in gold and silver. 

In the temple of Chyam-ohen Shal-reh Lhakhang, the image 
of Atigawith Sb Ghmtmnani wishing-gem in his hand is conspicuous. 
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In tlie Go-clije-khang there are the images of Buddha and a 
silver Ghorten, In the further niche of the Dukhaiig there is a 
golden image of the coming Buddha. In the front hall of the 
Dukliang there are the Dharma Pala. The most remarkable 
object in the passage of circumambulation round the monastery is 
a small Ghaitya (said to be one of the 84,000 chaitya constructed 
by Emperor A 9 oka ) which was brought from Magadha. There is 
also a Tantrih image of Hayagriba with the goddess Vajra Varihi 
in his clasp. 

The Monastery of Dapung. 

sc? 

Dapung the great monastery of lower 0, now the premier 
monastery of Tibet, was founded by Jam-yang Ohoije ^ in the year 
Fire-monkey, i.e. 1415 A.D. with 5,000 monks. His father Gah-wa 
iSTor-slion, on account of his wealth, was believed to have been an 
incarnation of Vai^ravana the god of inches. Jam -yang was 
born at Sam-ye, and admitted into the sacred order at Tse-. 
thang (Clietliang). He received his first lessons in sacred litera- 
ture from the abbots of Sangpliu. At Gahclan, Tsongkhapa and 
his principal disciples ordained him with the final vows of the 
order of Bhiksu. At Tashi Dokha, Tsong-khapa advised Jnm-yang 
and his friend Hamkha Zangpo, the Governor of Hehu-Dsong, to 
found a monastery after the model of the ancient monastery of 
9n-dhanya Kataka of Southern India. One night, while Jam-yang 
was asleep in the fort of Nehu-Dsong he saw in a dx^eam the god 
ISi ain-na Karpo telling him that if he founded a monastery at Dar* 
bag thang, situated in front of the hill called Gephel Eivo-che, he 
could get 5,000 monks to reside and study in it. Accordingly, he 
visited Dar-liag and Eivo-che, There he saw several fountains and 
small lakes called ‘‘ the lakes of fortune. On another occasion, 
while seated on the margin of a lake situated on the top of Lang- 
chen ri, Tsong-khapa mentioned to Mm that that was ‘‘ the lake of 
learning.’’ Another night be dreamt that several men vwere 
assembled on a river’s edge in order to cross it. Jam-yang at 
once swam to the opposite bank and threw a bridge across to 
enable others to follow him. After several such curious dreams 
he determined to found the monastery of Dapung. Tsong-khapa 
supplied him with the necessary plan after the model of djri- 
dhaiiy a Kataka, and his friend the Governor of ISTeAu Dsong, fur- 
nished him with funds ; and through the joint exertions of Jam - 
yang and hi.s patron, Dapung was founded. On account of the 
Governor’s help the rich nobles of Tibet gave endowments of 
lands to it and sent their boys for religious education there. 
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Their example was followed by the merchants and other land- 
holders, in consequence of which it soon became a fayonrite insti- 
tution of the aristocracy of Tibet. Jam-yaug established eight col- 

leges for teaching the different branches of sacred and secular learn- 
ing. In course of time the monastery became the principal seat 
of learning, and learned and wise men flocked to it from the different 
parts of the coniitry. In discipline, moral culture and purity of 
life, the monks of Dapung excelled the monks of ail other similar 
institutions in Tibet. It soon claimed a uniyersifcy with seven 
colleges for the study of the different branches of sacred litera- 
ture including metaphysics, logic, medicine, and one* for that of 
profane literature for the benefit of the lay people. After Tsong- 
khapa’s death, Jam-yang presided over the Monlam-chenpo of Lhasa 
and raised it to prominence. From this circumstance the power of 
Dapung over the Monlam-chenpo became paramount and con- 
tinues so to this day. The pi^esident of the Monlam-chenpo 
called the Dapung Sha^-ngo, exercises supreme authority in the 
spiritual affairs of the country during the months of January and 
February, when the Talai Lama himself submits to the resolutions 
passed by the congregated clergy on the occasion. The chair of 
Dapung was filled by many able and disting cished sages, among 
whom Paldan-senge, one of the disciples of Tsong-khapa, Jani- 
yang Gahlo, and Yontan Gyatsho of Tsang-thon, were the most 
learned. On the rise of Dapung with its great university the 
glory of Gahdan was overshadowed. The fame of the Gahdan 
Thipa as the profoundest scholar of the Yellow-cap Church w^as 
surpassed by that of the high priest of Dapung. Under the presi- 
dency of Gedun- Gyatsho who was called Dapung Tulpaiku (incar- 
nate Lama of Dapung), the monastery with its university claimed 
precedence even over Gahdan. Gedun-Gyatsho in whom the spirit of 
Gedim-dfib had appeared was called Gyal-w a ni-pa (2nd Gyalwa). 
He wms, therefore, the first incarnate hierarch of the Yellowcap 
Ohui’ch, from whose time the monastery enjoyed the proud name 
of Oliyog nampar Gyal-wa — victorious in all the quarters, which 
expression is preserved to this day in the silver currency of Tibet, 
Dapung contaiiied the folio wring or colleges : — 


1. Tashi-gomaiig. 

2. Lozang-liiig. 

3. Thoisam-ling, 


4 Nag-pa Namgyal-ling. 

5. Ku chyog-iing. 

6. Ohoikhor-liiig. 


7. De-yan. 


Of these only four are now in existence. Thoisam-ling, Ku- 
chyog-ling and Choi khor-ling were abolished during the pi^esidencies 
of Sonam Gya-tsho and Lozang Gyatsho, There are at present 
7,700 monks in the monastery, most of wbom^are recruited from 
noble families in Kham, Mongolia, Gyarong, Nag-rong, Amdo, tj 
and Tsang. In the Zimkhang, Jam-yang Ohoije's x^esidence, situ- 
ated behind the grand cloister, is the image of Jani-yang Siuig-clion 
(speaking Mnnju pri). In the central (chapel) ai^e 

the golden images of the Buddhas of the past, present and future 
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in sitting posture and surrounded by tlieir respective eight disci- 
pies. In the temple of Ha-cliii-ttig Lliakhang there are the sixteen 
stJiamra (sages) brought from China by the illnstrions Phag-pa 
during the reign of the Emperor Khiiblai Khan, In the new chapel 
consecrated to Champa there are — the huge image of the coming 
Buddha, representing him as a youth of twelve, and a silver trident 
used by Jam- yang himself. In the Kalzang Lhakhang there are one 
thousand Buddhas, all made of copper gilt with gold. In the 
Kahgyur Lhakhang, the library of sacred books, there are 
Kahgyur collections all written in gold. In the cloister of the 
l?srag-pa TvaUshang (Tantrih College), there are many articles very 
sacred ro the Buddhists. On the right of the image of Vajra 
Bhairavais the statue of Tsong-khapa and on its left is the image 
of the Lord of Death with his horrid train. The principal temple 
is three* storeyed. The principal hall of congregation called the 
Dukhang Chenpo on the ground floo]* contains 240 wooden pillars, 
distributed over an area of 34,560 sq. ft. to accorninodate 7,700 
monks when they assemble to perform religious service. 

The third hierarch was Pan-chen Sonam Tag-pa ; the 4th, 
Son am Gyatsho, the Dalai Lama; 5th, Yontan Gyatsho, Dalai 
Lama ; 6th, Panchen Lozang Choigyan of Tashilhunpo ; J7th, 
Nag-wang Lozang Gyatsho, the 5tii Dalai Lama ; 8th, f^ag- 
wang ye 9 e Gyatsho (Pakardsin-pa) ; 9th, Kaljang Gyatsho (7th 
Dalai Lania j in the year 1726. 

The Monastery of Meru was one of the four sanctuaries 
founded at the four cardinal points of Lhasa by King Ralpaelian 
in the 9th Century A.D. It was abolished by King Langdarma, 
but was after-wards restored to its former condition and formed 
the metropolitan monastery. 

CHAGroiRi is a monastic institution with classes for the study 
of medicine. It is called the Man-pa Tm4sh.ang or the Medical 
College. It does not contain more than one hundred pupils. 

PhaboDg-kha was anciently King Srong-tsan Gampo’s favourite 
resort, where lie used to propitiate his tutelary deities. The seven 
early monk- scholars called Sedmi-midhn also had their residence 
there. During the persecution of Buddhism by King Langdarma 
there existed no monastic establishment at Phabongkha. Ge^e^* 
Tag-kar-pa revived the institution. During the liierarchy of 
Sakya, Dogon Phagpa repaired the monastery and gave rich 
endowments for its maintenance, but during the dispute between 
Sakya and Phagmodh it again dwindled into insignificance till 
it was repaired by Thegchan Choigyai and revived by Je-Deleg- 
Sima. But again, when internal discords convulsed Tibet, it 
declined and remained in a neglected condition till the yem Barth- 
sheep of the tenth cycle when Minister Paljor Lhundnh of the 
family of Khon rescued it from ruin. Since then it has been 
flourishing. 

Sangphu Kehu thang, situated on a hill beyond fsethang, was 
founded by Dog Leg-^e in the same year wdien Sakya was 
established. 
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13. Notes on an Indian Worm of the Qenus Cligetogaster— 
ISTELsoisr Annanbale, B.A., D. So,, Deputy Superintendent ^ the Indian 
Musetmi, (Witli one plate, ) 

Tlie fresh-water worms of the genus Ohsetogaster are held by 
some aiithorities to constitute a separate family ; but Beddard,^ -whom 
I have followed in drawing up my account of (jJi. hengalensis, regards 
them as belonging to the Kaidomorpha, a rather obscure group of 
Oligochsetes which appears to be well represented in the Calcutta 
tanks. Hitherto the genus, well known in Europe and x’ecox’d- 
ed fi"om America, does not appear to have been repoi’ted from 
within the limits of Asia. The Calcutta species is not un- 
common and I liave taken specimens of what may be a second in 
the Botanical Gai^deiis at Sibpur. This merely proves, as I have 
ali’eady pointed out to the Society, that a vast field lies open to any 
natui’alist who ■would devote himself to the study of Indian pond, 
life. lam much indebted to myfxiends Mr. F. F. Laidlaw, of 
Owen’s College, Manchestex% and Dr. J. H. Ashwnrtb, of the 
CJiiivei’sity of Edinburgh, both for the geneiic identification of 
the worm in the first instance and for refei*ences to liteiutiire later. 
My thanks ai^e also due to Major A. Alcock for his unfailing 
sympathy and assistance in the woi'k undertaken. 

Descbiption of Ohsetogaster hengalemis, sp. nov. 

Prostomium foi’ming a large, sub-circular sucker : anofciier 
smaller sucker at the posterior extremity of the bodj. (Esophagus 
longer than pharynx, with two well-marked dilatations, the poste- 
ifior of which shows indications of a second constxfiction in its 
posterior third when empty. The anterior dilatation is covered 
with large, flat, polygonal ceils of a faint yellowish colour. 
Thex^e is a sense-organ (otocyst ?) in the brain : the I’emainder 
of the neiwous system noxunal for the genus, the somewhat 
discrete natui^e of the ventx’al ganglia, their number in the first 
few segments and the separation of the two ventral neiwe 
choixls in the same i^egion being chaiuctei’istic. The first pair 
of nephifidia is hunger than the others posterior to it. Setse 
ariUDgedou each side of the venti’al surface in bundles of fi^om 
15 to 17. Bod}?' colouxiess and almost ti’ansparent. Length vary- 
ing gi^eatly with state of contraction, at least 10 mm. when the 
body is fully expanded. There is a veiy distinct flattened ai^ea on 
the ventral surface between the two "bundles of setse. Outward 
appearance somewhat i-esemb ling that of an JSohsama. 

Possibly this worm should be regarded as the type of a new 
germs ; but it seems more convenient to regard it for the present 
as a Ohsetogaster, 


i A Momgraph of the Order Oligochestai p. 304. Oxford, 1895. 
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Bionomics of Ghmtogaster hengalensis* 

Tlie Olmtogaster of tlie Calcutta tanks is usually found clinging 
by means of a posterior sucker to tbe external surface of tlie body 
or the edge of the shell of a water-snail. When disturbed it with- 
draws itself entirely within the latter. It does not coniine itself 
to any one species of snail, but generally chooses a Lmnmtis^ 
Limnojphysa or some similar species, apparentlj^ because these 
genera are common in its habitat, do not possess an operculum 
and have a wide aperture to their shells. In one instance I saw, 
in an aquarium in which snails were somewhat scanty, a solitary 
worm attempting to establish itself on a Planorhis; but the connec- 
tion was only temporary, not lasting for more than a few minutes. 
The mouth of the shell in this genus, though there is no oper- 
culum, is evidently too constricted to be suitable for the worm, 
which is genei ally gregarious. As shown by the figure (plate III, 
fig. I), a considerable number of individuals may establish them- 
selves on a single snail. Occasionally OJi, hengalensis quits its 
host altogether and either wanders away in search of another or 
drops to the bottom. This happens wdienever the water becomes 
foul or reaches too high a temperatime (in an aquarium when the 
sun, falling directly on the surface, heats tlie water), or when too 
many individuals are settled on a single host after rapid asexual 
multiplication. Before fixing themselves on a fi^esli snail they 
frequently crawl over the external surface of the shell. 

Progression is mainly effected by a series of contractions and 
elongations of the body, aided by the two suckers. The posterior 
of these having been fixed to any surface, the body is stretched 
forward to its greatest extent. The anterior sucker is then applied, 
the posterior one set free, and the body contracted. As a rule, the 
ventral surface is not lifted, but something analogous to the “loop- 
ing ” of a leech or a Geometrid caterpillar, but not so marked, takes 
place very occasionally. When sinking through the ivater, as it 
does when its hold is released, the worm can change its direction 
sliglitly by moving the posterior part of the body from side to side ; 
it cannot swim or raise itself upwards without support. The set® 
appear to play a very small part in ordinary progression, except 
as aids in adhesion. Each bundle is capable of an independent 
rotatory motion somewhat I’esembling a rapid turn of the wrist. 
This movement is very useful when the 'worm is insinuating itself 
into a crevice, as it thrusts the body forward rapidly. Allthe sete 
are frequently moved at once, although each bundle can be turned 
separately. The anterior bundles have a different function, as we 
shall see. 

Although this species^ lives in close connection with water- 
snails, it is not, strictly speaking, parasitic upon them ; for it captures 


i The Europeaiv species also live on water-snails, but some of them nt any 
rate are said to be internal parasites. Dr. J. H. Ashworth has sent me a 
specimen of an English species in which the food probably consists of 
diatoms and the like. 
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liTing prey and only uses its liost, so to speak, as a beast of burden 
and a stalking borse. Carried along clinging to it by tbe posterior 
sucker, tbe body is extended outwards as far as possible and 
waived rapidly in ail directions, the “ bead” being invariably free 
of tbe snail’s sbell. As soon as it comes in contact witb tbe body 
of a small crustacean, tbe anterior sucker takes a firm bold. Its 
ventral surface is covered witb small prominences, wbicb are 
not grandiilar but mere projections of tbe epidermis. These 
probably give an additional grip, tbe limbs of tbe struggling prey 
becoming entangled amongst them. The anterior setse do not 
project free from tbe ventral suirface as in tbe posterior bundles, 
but are contained in a pocket or introvert in snob a way that 
they lie below tbe mouth inside a lower lip or lobe wbicb forms 
tbe wall of tbe posterior part of tbe pi’ostomial sucker. As long 
as the body is elongated they are placed almost parallel to one 
another in a vertical line, leaving tbe aperture free ; but as soon as 
tbe body is contracted, a rapid twist of their bases takes place and 
they spread out in a fan-like formation, so that tbe tips of the 
inner setas of each bundle are practically in contact witb those of 
tbe other side. (There is no difference in structure or arrangement 
betw^een these setge and those posterior to them, but tbe latter are 
considerably shorter) . By tbe movement described the prey is seized 
by tbe sette and conveyed into tbe mouth, wbicb opens directly into 
a lai’ge pharynx witb greatly thickened walls, a small lumen, and 
numerous muscle-bands radiating from it to tbe body- wall. A 
function of this organ seems to be to crush the prey to death ; 
but a similar pharynx is found in species in which tbe food 
probably does not need crushing. A narrow slightly coiled 
passage leads into tbe first dilatation of the cesopbagus. The 
cells on the sui’face of the latter probably have some 
digestive function (“ liver cells ”) and tbe interior of the Crusta- 
cea swallowed become disintegrated very largely in this chamber. 
Even at the moment of the passage of food into the second dila- 
tation, tbe constriction between tbe two remains distinct. Tbe 
feeble constriction in the posterior dilatation is a mere fold of the 
walls of the structure, allowing a certain enlargement to take place. 
The intestine wdiicli leads from the oesophagus to the anus is rather 
broad; this is rendered necessary by the bulky nature of the 
indigestible parts of the food, for the shells of small Copepods and 
Ostracods pass through the body of the worm practically unaltered, 
even the appendages remaining attached to the trunk in many cases. 

Regarding sexual reproduction I have practically no infor- 
mation. During tbe period between December and Ajpril, through- 
out which I have had living specimens under observation, it does 
not take place and the sexual organs are impei-fectly developed. 
Reproduction by fission is, however, active at this season* I find it 
a little difficult to say what is the normal number of segments pre- 
sent in the species, but it appears to be twenty or twenty-one. 
More than this number are, ho'wever, produced by budding from 
the penultimate segment, and at first it is impossible to distinguish 
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between tbem and the original ones. When several have been 
produced, the most anterior can be distinguished from the others 
bj a dilatation of the alimentary canal which ultimately becomes 
the pharynx of a new individual. The prostomium never takes 
its place as a i^egular segment in the series, but grows out as a 
lobe on the dorsal surface. The mouth of the young worm is in 


i, pJi* 



continuity with what will be the new anus of the parent and the 
shells of the food pass to the exterior of the old anus, at the extrem- 
ity of the young individual, until the separation has been com- 
pletely affected. This does not occur until at least 16 new seg- 
ments (in addition to the old extremity) have been formed. The 
clitelhim (10th and 11th segments) is already conspicuous, being- 
devoid of setae. In adult individuals, liowever, the glandular struc- 
ture of its integument extends partially over another segment 
on either side. 

EXPLANATIOIS^ OP PLATE III. 

Pig. 1, Ghsetogasfer hengalensis on a Water- Snail, X 2. 

„ 2, Anterior extremity of an adult individual from below, 
showing nerve cords, etc. {Much e^ilargeel), 

— prostomium, Z. — lower lip, s , — anterior seta^?, n.— . 
nerve chords, g, — ganglia. 

„ 3. Diagram showing arrangement of the setin in a similar 
bundle from the right side. Each dot represents a seta 
in cross-section. 

,, 4. A bundle of setae from the left side of one of the posterior 
segments, seen from behind. {Much enlarged), 

{Text figure,) 

Pig. 1, Young Ghmtogaster hengahnsis just separated by fission 
from its parent. {Somewhat diagrammatic as regards 
the nephridia), 

jo.— -prostomium, ph. — pharynx, l,ph . — luineii of pha- 
rynx, oe, — msopliagus, c. — clitellum, n, — nephridia, 
p.s , — posterior sucker. 
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(With Plates ly & V.) 

Note.— ~T/ 2 e numeration of these articles is continued from p^ XlS of 
the Journal for 1904}, (Extra mmher.) 

IIL 

Sultans op Dehli. 


81, Muhammad bin Tugfilaq^ PI, IT. 1. 


A new variety of Muhammad bin Tu gh laq’s lighter gold 
coins has recently been obtained at Agra by Mr. G. Bleazby who 
has sent it to me for publication. An almost similar coin of the 
same mint was described by me in the Journal of the Eojal Asiatic 
Society 3900, p. 775. The date of the present coin, however, is dif- 
ferent, and Daulatabad is given the title of instead of 
The coin is in very fine condition. In my paper above mentioned 
I suggested that the words in^ front of the mint name were 
and not as read by Mr. Thomas or 

ill as prefeiTed by Mr. Gibbs. I have, however, since had 
reason to modif^’ this opinion, as I find that on the gold coins 
of Piroz Shah Zafar and Eateh Khan the form of the two first 
letters of the words |*'««ilt is identical wdth that of the same letters 
ill f.SU ill on the margin of this coin. I have therefore adopted 
Mr. Gibb’s reading. 

N 


Weight, 143 grains. 

Size, *7. 

Minf Hazrat Daulatabad. 
Bate, no A.H. 


Obverse, 

Kalima in chcle. 
Margin, 


■ Reverse, 

*>4.3E\X> AjJf 

H. N. Weight. 


IT. 

Mughal Emperoes. 

32. Jalal-ud-din AJchar, 

(i) JMaZ, Gold. PL lY. 2. 

168 grains. 

IfwiiJ, Hajiplir. 

Bate, 9SS AM. 
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This unique mohur was acquired from a Hindu priest 
shortly after the last Magh Mela at Allahabad, to which it is said 
to have been brought by a pilgxdni froni Bengal. InTo coins from 
the Hajipiir Mint were previously known. The place is situated 
in the Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, and lies on the east bank of 
the Little Grundak, a short distance above its continence with the 
Ganges opposite Patna. Hajipiir figures conspicuously in the 
history of the struggles between Akbar and his x'ebellious Af gh an 
governors of Bengal, having been twice besieged and captured by 
the Imperial troops in 1572 and again in 157'1 A. D. This mohur 
was struck in 1575, when apparently order w^as again restored. It 
is in fine condition and of the type of the mohur illustrated as 
Figure 65, Plate III. of the British Museum catalogue of Coins of 
the Mughal Emperors. 

(ii) Metal, Gold, PI. lY. 3. 

Weight, 167 grains. 

Mint, flaunpur. 

Bate, 988 A.H. 

This is, I believe, the only square moliur of Akbar knowni 
from the Jaunpur Mint. His square rupees froip the same mint 
are extremely rai’e. The date on this mohur appears in the right- 
hand lower corner of the obverse—a comparatively rare occurrence. 

(iii) Metal, Silver. Pi. lY. 4. 

Weight, (looped.) 

Mint, Jaunpur- Ohaitaur. 

Bede, 976 A.H. 

This strange combination of names has long been a puzzle to 
me, which I have not yet succeeded in solving. There seems no 
doubt about the reading, and the coinis certainly genuine. It is of 
the usual type of Akbar’s broad rupees from the Jaunpur ]\[int 
(No. 96, Plate lY of the B.M. Catalogue), but with this difierence 
that, while the name Jaunpur appears in the usual place in the 
lower margin of the reverse, the word Ohaitaur occurs in the upper 
margin on the same side of the coin. Hitherto only copper coins 
of Akbar were known from the Ohaitaur Mint and none with two 
mint names. Silver coins of Slier Shah are known from the 
Jahanpanah-Ujjain Mint. This coin was acquired in Lahore 
some years ago. 

(iv) Metal, Silver. PI. lY. 5. 

Weight, 44 grains. 

Lahore. 

Bate, 987 A.H. 

The inscription on one side of this coin reads “ Akbai‘ 

is God’’ and not the usual ^JJf God is great.’’ A four-anna 
piece with a similar legend was published by Dr. L. White King 
and Captain Yost in 1896 in the paper already referred to, but 
although it bore the same year, it was from the Ahmadabad Mint. 


Numismatic Bu^lement. 
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It has been stated by some writers, among them the late Mr. 0. J. 
Rodgers, that in the thirtieth year of his reign, when Akbar foand- 
eda new religion, he changed the legends on his coins, his object appa- 
rently being that he should be looked upon and worshipped as God ; 
and coins of the kind described‘above haye been quoted as strength- 
ening the assertion regarding the object he had in view. But, so far 
at least as these pieces are concerned, is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that the transposition of the words was due to a mistake 
in the dies which was almost immediatel}" rectified, for if Akbar 
really intended to assume divine honours and to proclaim himself as 
God, surely these coins instead of being of the greatest degree of 
rarity, would be abundant even now, and the inscription would also 
have been found on coins of the higher denominations instead of 
being confined to four- anna bits ? 


(v) Metal, Silver. PL lY. 6. 

Weight, 177 grains. 

MM, Lahore, 

Bate, 997 A.H. 

The rupee is apparently unique, or at any rate extremely rare, 
by reason of the mint name appearing in the upper margin of the 
reverse. On this side, the name and titles of the king are given in 
a square with loops at the four scorners. The Kalima, with the 
usual accompaniment, appears on the obverse in a quadrilateral 
area with three curves in each side. 

(vi) Meial, Silver. 

Weight, Q gvoin^, 

Urdu Zafar Qarin. 

Alif= 1000 A.H. 

# 

This rupee, which is precisely similar to the mohur portrayed 
as Figure 79, Plate III, of the B.M. Catalogue, is probably unique. 
It is the only round rupee of Akbar discovered so far from the camp 
mint and of the year (1000) alif. It was acquired in Amritsar some 
years ago. 

(vii) Metal, Silver. 

Weight, 175 grains. 

Mint, Ahmadnagar. 

Bate, 4-nahi. 

This rare coin is of rude fabric, and, in this respect, much re- 
sembles the rupees of Akbar from the Bairat Mint. The legend on 
the reverse is — 

The obverse has the inscription nsual on Ilahi rupees. 

Geo. B. BiiEAzby. 
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33. A Zodiacal Half^rupee. PL V. 1. 

A few clays ago I came across in the Ahniadabad bazar a 
zodiacal Leo half-rupee [Legend, normal : Bate, Hijri year wanting, 
regnal year 13 ; Mint, Ahmadabad]. If this be, as it seems to me 
to be, a genuine specimen, it furnishes evidence, hitliei’to wanting, of 
the existence of zodiacal coins of that denomination. Imitation lialf- 
rupees, indeed, bearing representations of the signs of the Zodiac, 
are well known (See Br. Mus. Catah ISTos. 386-401), and these them- 
selves, qua imitations, may fairly be taken as proof more or less 
substantial of the currency of the original coins they counterfeit. 
Had thei^e been no genuine half -rupees, it is hard to see why the so- 
called imitations should ever have been fabricated. 

Beside the recently- discovered half -rupee, three full rupees of 
Leo type lie before me on the table at which I am now writing. 
Two of the three were evidently struck from one and the same die, 
but the third not less evidently from a die slightly different. On 
the two, for instance, the word is written as wdth no 
superscribed dot over the ‘‘ ze ” (PL V. 2), but on the third as 

with no subscribed dots under the ‘‘ye” (PL V. 3). Also on 
the duplicates after the word of Jahangir Shah comes a small 
curved flourish distinctly to the left of the “ ha ” ; hut onthe thmd 
'we have a longer sprawl, not to the left at all, but directly above 
the “ha.” The two are evidently indentical with the coin 
Bio, 385 figured on Plate XI of the Br. Mus. Catah, and there styled 
an “ imitation rupee.” If these be imitations, then the third (of the 
jy) IjP®) is certainly genuine, and it is with this third specimen 
that the half -rupee agrees in every particular. 

But, indeed, on what ground the Br. Mus. rupee Xo. 385 is 
adjudged to he an imitation I fail to apprehend. A complete state- 
ment of the diflerentitn that serve to discriminate between a genuine 
Zodiacal muhr or rupee and the beautifully-executed “ imitations,” 
a statement more detailed, and thus more pi'actically helpful, than 
the paragraph on pp. LXXXIII, f. of the Br. Mus.* Catah, wmild, 
I feel sure, be vei-y acceptable to the collectes of the coins of 
this fascinating series. 

, Gm P,' Tayloi. 

Ahmadahad. 

^ Mote . — 1 take the opportunity to figime yet a third variety in 
which the wwd is written without any clots (PL V. 4.) All 
three types appear to be equally genuine. I note also that on the 
two specimens of the “ Cancer ” rupee in my cabinet, the reverse 
legend of which is similar to that on the “ Leo ” rupee above 
mentioned, the word jyJ appears without dots. 


H. X. Weight. 


m 1, 1^0... 4.] 

[K iS.] 
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34. Some rare Mughal Goins. 

In tlie hope that the following coins from my collection may 
be of some interest to immismatists, I beg to offer some short de- 
scriptive remarks regarding them : — 

(i) JMar. PI. V. 5. 

M. \ 

Weight.^ 306 grains. 

Sizi -85." 

Mint^ Siroiij. 

Obverse, In double circle with dots between. 

Beverse. ^1 

jsl/o 

Bate^ Ilahi 38. 

Month.^ Mihr (7tli Persian month). 

This is a new Mughal Mint. The coin was obtained in Bom- 
bay two years ago. 

(ii) Jahangir and Niir Jalian. Pi. Y. 6. 

M. 

Weight, 176 grains. 

Size, -85." 

Bate, 1035-21 
Mint, Lahore 

Obverse. 

r ( 

Reverse. 55^3^ 


*3 



[I*] r* if 


The legends on both obverse, and reverse of this rupee read 
downwards — omitting the regnal year 21 and Hijri year (10)35, 
— form the following couplet : — 


Zi.hJ'am-i-Shah Jahangir tibnwad sikka-i-bar nur, 
FazMah Ifur Jahin Begnm rn-i-Lahor. • . 
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(May the coin by the name of King Jahangir, remain with light ; 
And may the face of Lahore be made by Nnr J ahan Begam 
bright). 

i,e., may this coin which is stimck at Lahore remain for ever 
shining with lustre, both from King Jalnliigir, and his 
( Queen Consort) Begam Nfir Jahan. 

This rare rupee was obtained by me at Abmadabad on my 
short visit to that city on 29th of January last. Rupees of 
Jahangir and Kur Jahan from the Lahore mint with legends form- 
ing a couplet are known. This is a new couplet altogether* : — 

(iii) Auranazeh. PL Y. 7. 

AS. 

Weight, 103 grains. 

Size, *7" 

Mint Burhanpiir. 

Obverse. 

[ / ] 

[ u ] 

Reverse. 

A new mint of of Aurangzeb in copper, I got it at] Burhan- 
pur some two years ago. 

(iv) A^laviqir II. Pi. Y. 8. 

M. ' 

Weight, 105 grains. 

Size, *65." 

Bate, 1171 — 4? 

Ifint, Machhlipatan. 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 


THs is a ne-w mint of S-larngir II. in copper. The name of the 
Bmperor IS not engraved on the coin, but the year helps ns in 
assigning it to him. 

Pramj: J. Thanawala. 

Bombay. 

*JYo^e.~The reading of the interesting coin of Jahangir 
suggested by Mr. Thanawala, appears capable of improvement. 


f t V j 
P 

■ 
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Owing to the coin being soinewliat worn, it is difficult to Baj' with 
certainty what the couplet is. • ■ The following is given as ^ an 
alternative sn.ggestioii. 

Obverse. 3 . 

Beverse. 

The words on the reverse read by Mr. Thanawala as and 

dj are, 1 think, nninistakeably and j). Similarly, I do not think 
that the peiiiiltimate line of the obverse can be read as d The 

second letter is much more like a than a and it is followed by 
what is clearly a The rhythm of Mr. Thanawala’s couplet 
also appears to be defective. Dr. Taylor of Alimadabad, who has 
also seen the coin, has suggested that the last three words on the 
obverse read jy y. He would make the at the end of the 
penultimate line the last letter of the Avord ^1-^ in the second line. 
It is true the $ of is not visible elsewhere on the coin hut 
the coin is very much worn to the left of tw where one would expect 
to find the letter Also there is no aUf ” on the coin, and as 
far as I can see no room for any. 

H. N. WRiaHT. 

35. Daivar BaMsk. PL lY. 7. 

The coins of this grandson of Jahangir who occnpied the 
throne of Dehli for three months as a stop*gap for Shahjalian are 
so scarce that it is worth while chronicling any finds. A rupee 
of Lahore mintage has been described and figured in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum (Moghul Emperors, No. 527). A 
second was contained in the collection of the late Pandit Rataii 
Narain of Delhi, and the coin described below, which was obtained 
hy me at Meerut in March last, is, I believe, the only other known. 
All three are identical in legend. No gold coins of Da war Baldish 
have apparently come to light yet, hut doubtless some were struck. 

M ^ ^ . 

172 grains. 

"v'',' -85.' , 

Mint^ Lahore. 

DerY -^037 A.H. Ahd. , ; 


Obverse. 

Beverse. 

aU[ 


S)l 


— ^ — 4.3^^ ( ♦rv 
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Tlie coin, but for three shroff marks on one side and four on 
the other, is in very good condition. 

H. S". Wbioht. 


36. Two rare coins of ShahJciMn and Atirangzeh, 

Among 246 silver coins recently acquired as treasiire-trove in 
the district of Bhandara 0,P., and sent to me for examination, 
two are of sufficient rarity to warrant special notice. One is a 
coin of Shahjahan of Katak mint but of a new type ; the second 
of Anrangzeb, struck at the Town of Allahabad. This latter is, I 
believe, one of two known, the other having been presented to me 
some years ago by my friend Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad. It 
has not, however, been previously described. 

(i) mhjahan. PL IV. 8. 

M 

Weighty 173 grains. 

Size ' 9. 

Mint^ Katak (Cuttack). 

Bate^ 3rd regnal year. Month Abin. 


Obverse. 

till M a 

A 

mUj bt 


Reverse. 






JU (^1 


(ii) Anrangzeb, PI, IV. 9. 

Weight., 174 grains. 

S%ze^ 9* 

Mint, Town of Allahabad. 

Bate, 1072, A.H. 4th regnal year. 


Obverse. 

Usual couplet but 
Jt^ vice 
date to left of 
lower line^ 


Reverse. 
^bf ?dif 
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37« Note on K^m BaMksh and Bahadur Shah* 

I notice on p. 241 of tlie Journal, VoL LXXII, Part I, for 1904, 
a statement bj Mr. H. N. Wrigbt that ^'Xam Bakbsli was made 
Governor of the Subabs of Bijapnr and Haidarabad by bis 
brother, Sbab ‘Alam Babadnr” [should be S.‘A., Babadur Bhah '\ . 
I do not tbiiik that snob an error,^ coming from a leading immis- 
inatist, sbonid be allowed to pass without a protest. The mere 
fact that Kam Bakbsb issued coin in bis own name suffices to 
show that be claimed sovereignty. 

Kam Battsb never held bis authority from Babadur ^ab ; be 
was either an independent sovereign, as bis father intended, or a 
rival who bad usurped part of Babadur Shah’s kingdom. By his 
alleged will ‘l.lamgir attempted to make a partition of the 
country between bis three surviving sons ; and it was in pursuance 
of this design, no doubt, that on the 14tb Zu,l Qa‘dab 1118 H. 
(17tb February, 1707 N.S.), be nominated Kam Bakbsb to be 
Governor of Bijapur and Haidarabad. Kam Bakbsb started from 
the court at Abmadnagar at once to take up bis appointment. 
‘Alamgir died on the 2nd March, 1707 (N.S.) 

The exact words used in the will, as translated by James FrasJer 
“Nadir Shall,” p. 36, are: “Whoever of my fortunate children 
“shall chance to rule the empire, let him not molest Mabommed 
“Kam Bakhsh, should he rest content with the Two New §ubahs.” 
The text from which James Frazer translated was, apparently, 
that now in the Bodleian Library, see Sachau and Ethe’s “ Oata* 
iogue of Persian MSS.” No. 1923 (Frazer MSS. No. 118) fol. 13a. 

After doubting for a long time, I have at last come to look on 
this will as authentic. Khafi Khan, II, 549, says it was made 
over to Hamid- ud-din Khian, a confidential servant in the Emperor’s 
entourage; Kam war Khan states that ‘Alamgir kept it, after 
signature, under his pillow. Immediately after ‘Alamgir’s 
death, its provisions were appealed to by Bahadur Shah when 
writing early in June, 1707 fco bis brother A‘zam S^ah, then 
advancing on Agrab to contest tbe succession ; and a copy had 
reached Surat as early as the 18th October, 1707, as may be seen 
from F. Yalentyn, Oude en Nieun ost Indie,” IV, 274. The pro- 
babilities are in favour of the document having been executed ; 


i The statemeiLti quoted above was based on the following extract from 
the MuntaM(^hu~l-lubib (Text Vol. II. p. 605) as translated by Professor 
Dowson (Elliot’s History of India, Yol. YII , p. 405). 

‘‘ A kind and admonitory letter was addressed by the Emperor ( Sl^ ah 
’A’lam I) to his brother Prince Muhiammad Kam Bakhsh to the following 
effect : ‘ Our father entrusted you with the government of the SUba of 

Bijapur } we now relinquish to you the government of the two subas of 
Bijapur and Haidarabad, with all their subjects and belongings, upon the 
condition, according to the old rule of the Dakhin, that the coins shall be 
struck and the Muiha read in our name. The tribute which has hitherto 
been paid by the Governors of these two provinces we remit.’ 

H, N. WEmro. 
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and in anj case, tlie dates sliow that Kam Bakhsli was appointed 
to, and started to take possession of, Bijapiir before his fatlier^s 
death. 

William Ieyinil 


38. Ahmcul ^rxh BaliMtir, A new Mughal nunt, Mu/jaJddabad, 

This coin was obtained by me in Cawnpore two years ago. I 
have been unable to identify tlie locality of Sliijahidabad. xihiiiad 
Shah at his accession took the title of Miiiahid-iid-diii (Elliot, 
YIIL, p. 112.).^ 

The mint is entered in Mr. Burn’s list of Mughal Mints 
(J.A.S.B., Pt. I., JS^o. 2, of 1904) but the coin has been nowhere 
described. 

M. PL IV. 10. 

Weigld^ 165 grains. 

Size, -85. 

Mint, Mnjahidabad. 

Bate, 1163, A.H. 3rd regnal year. 


Obverse. 

Within dotted circle, 



JU { 

^fjpo 


Reverse, 

Within dot-ted circle. 

H. hi. ' Weight. 


39. A find of coins at ManhhUm, 


A large and interesting find, containing 540 coins, from Shah- 
jalian I to Shah Alani II was recently made at Ghorati in the 
Manbhnm district. The find w^as especially rich in the Bengal and 
Benares mintages of the later Mughals, Mnbaininad Shah, Alpnacl 
Shah, ’Alamgir II and Shah ’Alam II as the following* figures 
will shew*.— 


Mataramad gkali Alunad Shah ’Alamgir Shah ’Alam 11 


Azlmabad ,,, 

39 

Jahangirnagar 

1 

Katak 

1 

Muhammadihad 


Benares 

? *0 

Murshidahad 

^ 17 

Mnnglr 

■ ti 


10 

31 

5= 85 

... 

7 

5= 13 


... 

= 1 

33 

123 

31 = 213 

20 

31 

1= 69 


2=: 2 
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Of tlie Mnhaiiimadabad Benares Mint there were ^ coins, of the 
i6tli regnal year, and of each regnal year from the 18th to the 30th. 
of Mnliamniad Shah, a complete series of the coins of Ahmad. 
Shah and Alamgir II, .and coins of the first^iive years of Shah 
’Alani II. The latter coins and tIio>se of Alanigir' II shew a 
great \"ariet.y of types and mint marks. The find also contained a 
complete series of the rupees of Azamahad for the reigns of 
Ahmad Shah and hilamgir II, except in respect of the 4th year 
of the former soYereigii ; and it appears from them that the niint- 
inark identified with the Azimabad Mint in later times was first 
placed on the coins in 1163 A.H. — the 3rd year of Ahmad Shah. 
Eiipees of Katak of Muhammad ^ah, of Jahaiigirnagar of 
Miihainiiiad Shah, and hAlamgir II, and of 'Mungir of Shah ’Alam 
II have not, as far as I know, been previously found. 

The find further contained a' rupee of ’Alanigir II of Calcutta 
mintage, a rupee of Shah Alain II of Allahabad, with a date which, it 
seems to me, must be read as 1172 A JT., Ac-., two years before he 
ascended the throne of Dehli ; and a rii23ee of Shah Jahan III of 
Aziniahad, dated 1174 ,A.H. 

The Mhiigir rupee of Shah ’Ham II calls for special notice. In 
Dr. White King and Captain Yost’s paper ‘‘ Some Kovelties in 
Moglml Coins,” published in the ISTiiniismatic Cliroiiicle, Yol. XYI, 
a dam of Akbar was described and figured, on which the mint 
name Maiighir was read, though no - ye ’ is visible in the 

illustration of the coin. This place was identified with AIoiighyi“ 
in Bengal. The latter, however, is always in Persian characters 

spelt and this is the spelling found on the coin of Shah 

’Alam II ill' the Manb hum find. It seems certain, therefore, that 
the mint town of the copper coin of Akhar above mentioned cannot 
have been Mongliyr - in Bengal. . It is 'more probable, .that it .was 
“ Alanghar,” a fort built by ^ Islam Shah Siiri, 76 , miles . north of 
Amritsar .(see Thomas’s Chronicles,, page 414). This would ac- 
count for the Suri type of the “reverse..' 

, The Allahabad rupee 'of Shah ’Alam II,. dated 1172 A.H., is 
puzzling. It is, I understand, not the first found, but I have myself 
seen no other. In Elliot and Dawson’s History of India, Yol. 
YHI, , page 172, it is stated that in the 5th year of ’Alamgir’s 
.'.reign, which would correspond 'to ll72'-73 A.H., Shah ‘Alam left 
Debli after fighting a battle with G-hazi-iid-din JOian and proceed- 
ed eastivard. He was joined by the Governor of Allahabad, and 
proceeded to, inTade Bengal, with a view to “ establishing liis 
claim to the viceroyalty of the eastern Snbahs ” (Br. AIus. Cat., 
page 12). After Hs defeat at Buxar, and the signing of the 
. Treaty , of A.llaliabad .in 1765. A.D. ■'(1178-79 A..H.) the latter 
place became the headquarters' of Shah: ’Alam for some years. 

(i) Muhmnmacl Shah, PI. lY. 11. 

179 grains.’' ' ' ■'' 
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Size, ‘9. 

3£int, Katak. 

Date, 1154 — 24th regnal j^ear. 

Obverse, | f dp 

Beverse, fp 

(ii) ^Alamgir Biah IL PI. IV. 12. 

M. 

Weight, 179 grains. 

Size ’9 

Mint, Jahangirnagar. 

Da^e 117 — 6 th regnal year. 

Obverse, f f v 

Beverse. ^ 1 

(hi) ^AlarngirShahlL PL IV. 13. 

M, 

Weight, 179 grains. 

Size, VI 
3Iint, Calcutta. 

Date, 1172 — 5th regnal year. 

Obverse, i fvr isi^ 

Reverse, o-Ujpj ^^1^ d <Sju* 

Mmi mark: 

On obverse — “Sun,” 

On reverse — “ Cinquefoil ” (traces of). 

(iv) ShahfahanllL PL IV. 14. 

M, 

Weight, 179 grains. 

Size, ’9. 

Mint, Azimabad. 

Date, 1174 — Ahd. 

Obverse, | f vp isLt 

Reverse, dix**$ \my4‘ 

(v) Shm^Alarn lL PL IV, 15. 

ifl. . . 

Weight, 180 grains. 

Size, *95. 

Mint, Mtogir (Monghyr). 

Date, 1176 — Ath regnal year. 



VoL I, No. 4.1 
IK a] 


Kmnismaiic Supplement. 


Ohv, 


ff¥l 


Eev. 

.^04^ * 
Vjr^ 


(vi) ^Sh 'llam, II. PL IT. 16. 

M. 

Weighty 179 grains. 

Bize^ *9. 

Mint^ Allahabad. 

Bate, 1172 (?)~-AM. 

Ohvetse, ! f vf jstw 

MeveTse, w^/ie u»ybo c A ». v .^ 
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40. Ttvo dotthle rupees of Surat Mint. 

Mr. E. P. Malabarwali/j of Bombay, has sent me for publication 
a double rupee of the Surat Mint struck in the name of Alam- 
gir II. The Hijra date is unfortunately wanting, but the 
regnal year on the reverse fixes it as 1176 or 1177. Below is a 
description of the coin. As far as I know, the only other double 
rupee known is the one in the cabinet of Dr, Gr. P. Taylor of 
Abmadabad, which he has kindly permitted me to describe in this 
note. 

Eupees of the type of the Stirat rupee of the Mo ghu l Emperors 
were coined by the Bombay Mint. Mr. Thurston in his History 
of the East India Company’s Coinage says (page 43): ‘^‘The 
Nawib’s rupees, however, were soon found to contain 10, 12 or 
even 15 per cent, of alloy, in consequence of which the Bombay 
rupees were melted down and recoined at Surat. The coinage 
of silver in the Bombay Mint was suspended for twenty years, and 
the Suratis alone were seen in circulation. At length in 1800 
(1214 A.H.) the Company ordered the then Surat rupee to be 
struck at Bombay.” As both the present rupees were issued before 
1780 A.D. (1194 A.H.) it cannot be definitely stated whether they 
were struck by the Mu gh al Emperors whose names they bear of 
issued from the Bombay Mint. 

(i) (G. P. T.) Pl.V. 9. 

■' ■ 'jE.' , ' 

Weight, 349 grains. 

Size, 1*0. 

Mini, Surat. 
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Bate, [1172] 5tli regaal yeai\ 
M.M., ^ in the of 


Olv. 


jU ^ 






(ii) (E. E M,) PL lY. 10. 

iR. 

WeicjM, 350 grains. 

Size 1 - 0 . 

Mini, Snrat. 

Bate, [11*76] 4tli regnal ^’■ear. 

ir.Jf., seyen petalled flower in tlie of 


Ohi\ 


^iU siU 

j^U/O 


ll&V, 

C^X4^ p 

H. F. 'WRiGH'r. 


4i. Mimihai-S ttral “ MaJitsur { ) ' 

icldch ? . ' 

Graye doubt slionld, . it seenas to me, be enteiLained i^e- 
garding tlie existence of tlie so-called Maiiiibai- Surat Mint. 
And for tbe following fixe reasons : 

1. The only coin attributed to this mint is the //?n/y/cr- rupee 
registered as Fo. SO on page 280 of the British Mnseiiin Cata- , 
loguG of Indian Coins, Mogiinl Emperors. 

2. Feithei* element of tins compound-name, “ M. urn bai- Surat, 
can be regarded as an adjectival epithet subordinate to tlie other* 
element. We liave here co-ordination pure and siniple, ])roduced 
by the mere juxtaposition of the names of two distinct mint 
towns. In the long list of the Mughal Mints in India I can recall 
no other instance of a name built up iu this a ggiufcinatiye fashion. 

8. If the legend given in the British Mnseuni Catalogue is 
true to tlie^oiiginal, then amongst contemporary coins this rpiarter- 
rupee is exceptional in recoi cling the name of its mint slmplicifer, 

■without the preflxed term “ darb, 

4. The orescent symbol here present, wlien found o.u other* 
coins of this period, is .held to bo a miiit-mai*!': distinctive of the 
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Frencli Compagnie des Indes. How, in tlie 45tli regnal year of 
Sliali ‘Alam II the year of tte issue of tMs' quarter 

rupee, France was still a belligerent power, barbouring liosille de- 
signs against British India, It is thus well-nigh incredible that 
any coin struck in that year by the English at either Bombay 
on Surat, cities remote from the sphere of French influence, should 
bear this acknowledged symbol of French ascendency. 

5. An autotype representation of the quarter- rupee is included 
in Plate XXXI of the British Museum Catalogue ; but the mint- 
name as there shown— at least in my copy — does 7iot admit of 
decipherment as Mumbai- Stirat. 

Rejecting for the above reasons the British Museum version, 
I venture to submit the following as the true rendering of the 
legend that is contained, so far as the plan admits, on the reverse 
of this coin : — 






If this reading be correct, the quarter-rupee was struck at the 
Mahistir (Mysore) Mint. At Mysore the French held a dominant 
position till the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, and doubtless the 
crescent on this coin of 1803-4 stands as a survival from that 
earlier period of power. 

A comparison of this quarter-rupee (Ho. 80) with the Pondi- 
cherry and Machhlipatan rupees (Nos. 128 and 143) reveals the 
fact that all three are of the same (French) type, bearing not only 
the crescent symbol, but an identical obverse impression. In all 
the arrangement of the words of the legend is precisely the same, 
and the row of diamond-shaped clusters, each of four dots, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the field. 

The Lahor Museum Catalogue registers a full rupee of Mahisur, 
dated the 47th year of Shah ‘Alam II, but unfortunately the 
description given of this rupee is imperfect. It would be interest- 
ing to examine the coin anew, and see whether in type and make 
it is allied to the “ Mumbai-Surat ” quarter-rupee. 

Query .*-“In the L, M. Catal. Rodgers’s brief note reads : — 

“Year vp (for Pv) and mint May this vp 

(? = pv, , , ,) stand for the regnal year prece- 

ded by a rudely formed or misshapen crescent 

Geo. P. Taylor, . . 

Ahmadahad. 


^ I have ascertained from hahor that the reverse of this coin bears the 
crescent symbol to the left of — H, K. W. 
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Amandale, K.— Contributions to Oriental Herpetology III. 
Notes on tbe Oriental Lizards in the Indian Mnseum, a 
list of the species recorded from British India and Ceylon. 
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MAY, 1905. 

Tlie Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd May, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

Pandit Satis Chanmia Vidyabhusana, M.A., in the chaii% 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. hr. Annandale, Rai Sai^at Chandra Das, Bahadur, Mr. L. 
L. Permor, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Mr. P. C. Turner, Mr. B. Yreden- 
burg. 

Visitor : — Mr. G. de P. Goiter. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-six presentations were announced. 

Babu Kashi Prasad Saha, Bab 11 Hemendra Prasad Ghosha, 
Dr. A. eJ. Ollenbach, Mr. H. G. Graves, Babu Dwarkanath Chakra- 
butti and Mr. T. W. Richardson were balloted for and elected Ordi- 
nary Members of the Society. 

It w'as announced that Mr. A. Tocher had expressed a wish 
to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Captain 

L. Rogers, I.M.S., Mr. H. H. Mann, Mr. D. Hooper and Mr. J. 
Das Gupta had been appointed to sexwe on the Library Com- 
mittee during the present year. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The Brihar,—By VL. Bevebidoe, I.O.S. (retired.) 

2. Contributions to Oriental Serjpetology III — Notes on the 
Oriental Lizards in the Indian Museum^ with a List of the Species 
recorded from British India and Ceylon, Fart 2. — By Kelson 
Annandale, B.A., D.So. 

3. Tibet^ a dependency of Mongolia A.D .) — By 

Rai Saeat Chandra Das, Bahadur, O.I.E. 

4. Saryajna-mitrA' — A Tantriha Buddhist author of Kdsmira 

in the 8th Century % Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhu^ana, 

M. A.:' 

h. The Similarity of the Tibetan Alphabet to the Kashgar 
Brahmi Alphabet,'— -By Rev. A. H. Prancke. 

6. A complete All-word Index to the Inscriptions of Asoha,—By 
Ganga Mohan Laskab, M.A. Communicated hy the Fhilological 
Secretary. 

The last two papers will be published in the Memoirs. 
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7 Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Feninstila, No. 16. —By 
Sip. GEOBaE King, K.C.IE., LL.D., F.R.S., late Superintendent 
of the Boyal Botanic Garden., Galcutta, and J. Sykes Gamble, O.I.E., 
M.A., F.R.S., late of the Indian Forest Department. 

(Abstract.) 

The present contribution to these materials contains the ac- 
count of the genus PsycTiotria required to conclude the Joint-account 
by the authors of the natural order Rubiacem, commenced in part 
14 and continued in part 15 of this series. This account of Psy- 
chotria comprises descriptions of 26 completely represented and 3 
imperfectly known species ; of these the following 11 species,—Psy- 
chotria Kmistleri King & Gamble, P. Scortechmii King & Gamble, 
P. piluUfera King & Gamble, P. llidleyi King & Gamble, P. 
midticapitata King & Gamble, P. Birchiana King & Gamble, 
P. fuhoidea King & Gamble, P. GiirtisH King & Gamble, P. 
Wrnyi King & Gamble, P. inseqnalis King <fc Gamble, and P. 
condensa King & Gamble, are new to science. 

Ill addition, this fasciculus contains accounts, for which the 
authors are jointlj^ responsible, of the three following natural orders : 
Oampannlacese, 4 genera and 6 species, two of the species — Pentapli- 
ragma Bcortechinii King & Gamble and P. Bidleyi King & Gamble, — 
being new ; Yacciniacem., 3 genera and 12 species, 5 of the species — 
Pentapterygi'um ScortechinU King tfe Gamble, and Vaccimnm 8 code- 
chinii King & Gamble, 7. glahrescens King & Gamble, F. viscifdlmm 
King & Gamble and F. Kmistleri King & Gamble, — being new ; 
nnd Fricacem, 5 genera and 17 species, 1 genus — Pernettyopsis King 
& Gamble, — and 7 species — Diplycosia erythrina King & Gamble, 
Bhododendron Wrayi King & Gamble, R. pancifloriim King & 
Gamble, B. perakense King & Gamble and P. duUuni King <fe 
Gamble, with Pernettyopsis malayana King & Gamble, and P. 
suhglabra King & Gamble — being new to science. 

Two orders ; Valerianacem, 1 genus and 1 species ; also 
23 genera and 31 species, haye been described by Sir 
G. King : four others ; Btylidese, 1 genus and 1 species ; Goodeno- 
viem, 1 genus and 1 species ; Fpacrideas, 1 genus and 1 species ; and 
Plnmhagineee, 2 genera and 2 species, haye been described by 
Mr. Gamble. These six orders contain no novelties. 

In addition to the foregoing, an account of the order Monotro- 
peee, 1 genus and species, has been provided by Lieut.-GoL 
D. Prain, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; 
while Mr. 0. B. Clarke, P.B.S., formerly President of the Linnean 
Society , has prepared an account of the natural order GenfianacecO, 
6 genera and 8 species, 1 genus— Alicrophium 0. B. Clarke,— 
and 3 species, Micropliium puhescens Clarke, Gancora pentanthera 
Clarke, and Yillarsia auranticica Ridley — being new to science. 

This paper will be issued as an extra number of the Society’s 
Journal, Yol. LXXIII, Part IL, 1904. ^ 
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jwIBRARY. 

The following new books have been added to the Library 
from May to Jane 1905. 

A319iV3;Hiajda>rsi Sa^gharaya. Daivajha Kamadbenu, a treatise 
on Astrology. ..Edited by the Very Rev. C. A. Seeiakkhandha... 
and SeetaramaUpadhyaya. Ease. I, e^c. Benares^ 1905, etc. 8°. 

Benares Sanshrit Series, No. 97. 

Aggira and others i [A collection of twenty- 

seven Smytis of Aggira... Edited by the Pandits of Ananda- 
toma.] [Poona, 1905.] 8.° 

ARCHiEOLOGY. Annual Report of the Director- Greiieral of Arch- 
aeology, 1903-04, Part I, etc. Galcutta, 1905, etc. fol. 

Presd, hy the Director- General of Archseology. 

Balaji Sitaram Kothare. Hindu Holidays, as originally con- 
tributed to “ The Times of India.” Bombay, 1904. 8^. 

Benares, — Sanskrit Gollege. List of Sanskrit, Jaina and Hindi 
Manuscripts purchased by order of Government and deposit- 
ed in the Sanskrit College, Benares, during 1902. Fos. 6 & 7. 
Allahabad, 1904}. 

Presd. by the Govt, of the United Provinces- 

Board or Examiners. Oatalogne of books in European Lan- 
guages in the Library of the Board of Examiners, late College 
of Fort William. Prepared under the superintendence of 
Lieut.-0ol. Ranking. [With two indices.] 3 pts. 

Oalcutta, 1903. 4P. 

— Catalogue of books in Oriental Languages in the Library 

of the Board of Examiners, late College of Fort William. 
Prepared under the superintendence of Lieut. -CoL Ranking. 
[With two indices.] 3 pts, Oalcutta, 1093, 4°. 

Presd. by the Board of PJmminers, Wort WilUam». 

Buenos Aires, Demografia, Aho 1901, etc* La Plata, 1904, etc. 8°^ 
Presd. hy the Dir eccion- General de JElstadistica, Buenos Aires^ 
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CottOBj Julian James. List of inscriptions on Tombs or Monu- 
ments in Madras, possessing Mstorical or arcliaeological in- 
terest. Madras, 1905. fol. 

Indian Monumental Inscri^fwis, vol, S. 

Presd, hy the Government of Madras^ 

Early Dutcb. and Engiisli Voyages to Spitsbergen in the seven- 
teentli century, including Hessell Grerritsz. ‘‘ Histoire dn 
Pays nomme Spitsberglie,’’ 1613, translated into Englisb 
...by B. H. Sonlsby...and J. S. Van der Brngge. “ Journael of 
Dagb Register ” Amsterdam, 1634. Translated into Englisb. 
...by J. A. J. de Villiers... Edited with introductions and 
notes by Sir W. Martin Conway. Londoii, 1904. 8°. 

Hakluyt Society's Publications, 2nd Series, No. 11. 

Presd. hy the Govt, of Lidia, Home Dept. 

Eatjha of British IjJTDIa, including Ceylon and Burma... Butter- 
flies, Vol. I, by Lieut.-Col. C* T. Bingham. 

London, 1905. 8*^. 

Presd. hy the Govt, of Bengal. 

Haas, W. R. Tromp de. Uitkomsten van de aftappiiigsproeven 
met Hevea Brasiliensis in den Cultuurtuin te Tjikeumeuli 
gedaan gedurende de jaren 1900, t/m, 1904, etc. 

Batavia, 1905, etc. 8^, 

Presd. hy the Botanic Institute of Buitenzorg.- 

Haklttyt Society. Prospectus and List of Members, 1904*- 
London, [1905.] 8°. 

Presd, hy the Govt, of India, Home Dept. 

Herzog, Maximilian. The Plague : Bacteriology, Morbid Ana- 
tomy, and Histopathology, including a consideration of in- 
sects as plague carriers. Manila, 1904. ^ 8°. 

Bureau of Govt. Laboratories, Manila, No. 28. 

Presd. hy the Bureau. 

Holdich, Golonel Sir Thomas Hungerford. India... With maps 
and diagrams. London, 1904i. 8°. 

Part of The Begions of (he World,'' edited hy H. J . Mackinder. 

James, s. P. and Liston, W. Glen. A Monograph of the Anophe- 
les Mosquitoes of India. Calcutta, 1904. 4®. 
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KSilidasa. Kalidasa’s AlbliiJnanasliakiirLtalam. Translated in Bng- 
lish verse by Kaiikes Bandyopadkyay. GalcuUa^ 1901. 8°. 

Frescl, hy the Attthor* 

Koehler, K. and Vaney, C. An Account of the Deep-Sea Holo- 
tbnrioidae collected by tbe Royal Indian Marine Survey 
Ship Investigator. GalctiUa, 1905. 4°. 

Presd. hy the Indian Museum^ 

Linguistic Survey of India. Report on the Progress of the Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, presented to the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. [By Dr. Q. A. G-rierson.! 
[1905.] foL 


Presd, hy the Author* 

Manila. — Bureau of Forestry. Rej>ort of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry of the Philippine Islands for the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1903 to August 31, 1904. Manila^ 1905. 8°. 

Presd. by the Chief of the Bureau of Forestry^ Manila* 

Mann, Harold H. Agriculture as a science. A lecture, etc* 
[ Galouttaj 1905.] 8°. 

Presd. hy the Calcutta University Institute* 

Maxwell-Lefroy, H. The Dusky Cotton Bug. The Red Cotton 
Bug. The Cotton Leaf Hopper. The Success Knapsack 
Spi'ayer. The Six-Spotted Lady Bird Beetle. A Simple 
Spraying Apparatus. The Preservation of Seed from Insect 
Attacks. Rosin Washes as Insecticides. Kerosene Emulsion. 
Crude Oil Emulsion. Lead Arseniate. 

\_Bomhay^ Ptisa, 1904-05.] 

Presd. hy the Author* 

Meldola, Raphael. The Chemical Synthesis of Vital Products 
and the inter-relations between organic compounds. 

London^ X9(}4i. 8 °. 

Merrill, Elmer D. A Review of the identifications of the species 
described in Blanco’s Flora de Filipinas. Manila, 1905. 8®, 
Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila Vo, 27* 

Presd. hy the Bureath 

Moore, F. Lepidoptera Indica. 5 vols. London, 1890-93. 4*^. 
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Nevill, H. R. District Grazetteers of tlie United Proyinces of 
Agra and Oudli, voL xxxiy. Naini Tal, toL xli. Hardoi, 
vol. xlviii. Bara-Banki. Allahalad, 1904 

Presd. hy the Government of India^ Home De^t, 

.S'aUEak, Tlie Brkad-devata attributed to S'aanaka. A snmmar j 
of tlie deities and myths of the Rig-veda. Critically edited 
in the original Sanskrit with an introduction and seven appen- 
dices and translated into English with critical and illustrative 
notes by A. A. Macdonell. 2 pts. Cambridge^ Mass. 1904. 8°. 

Harvard Oriental Series, vols, 5 4" 

Presd. hy the Harvard Hiiversity, 

Waddell, Lieut.- Col. L. Austine. Lhasa audits Mysteiues* With 
a record of the expedition of 1903-1904,... With... illustra- 
tions and maps. London, 1905. 8°. 

WeMi, Hans J. Beitrag zur Ethnologic der Chingpaw (Kachin) 
von Ober-Burma. Leiden, 1904. 4^. 

Internationales Arcliiv fur Lthnogra-^hie Su^^pleinent zv, Bd. XVL 

Wherry, Wm. B. Glanders: Its diagnosis and prevention. 
Together with a report on two cases of human glanders occur- 
ring in Manila, and some notes on the Bacteriology and Poly- 
morphism of Bacterium Mallei. Manila, 1904. 8°. 

Bureati of Government Laboratories, Manila, No. 24. 

Presd. by the Bureau^ 
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15. The Bniperor Bahar — By H. Beyebidge, I.C.S. (retired.) 

As eyerjtliiiig relating to Babar is interesting, I sball bere 
•set down a few tilings about Kiln wliicli are not mentioned in 
Ersldne and Abiil Bazl. Tlie most important is a tradition wbicb 
is still current in Babar’s natiwe country of Fargbana, and wMcli is 
recorded in tbe “ History of tlie Khanate of Kbokand (i.e., 
Fargliana) by Vladimir Petroyitcli HaliTldne, a translatioii of 
■wMcb by Ang. T)ozon was published at Paris in 1889. The author, 
after stating in his preface that the Memoirs of Babar are nearly 
unknown in Farghaiia or by the Sarts, and that Bfibar himself has 
a bad reputation in that country, says, at p. 63, that when 
Babar hurriedly evacnated Samarkand ^iii 918 A.H. (1512 A.D.), 
after his defeat by the Uzbegs, Saizida Afaq, one of his wives, who 
was accompanjdng him in his flight, was seized by the pangs of 
child-birth in the desert which extends from Khojand to Kand- 
badam (east of Khojand and north of Tsfava) and gave birth to a 
son. Babar dared not tarry, and so the infant was wrapped tip 
and left under some bushes. As a token of whose child he was, 
and as a reward to the finder, Babar fastened round the babe his 
girdle which contained things of pince. The child was fonnd by 
natives of the country, and in allusion to the valuables which 
were beside him they gave him the name of Altyn Bishik 
or, “The golden cradle.^’ Afterwards he received three other 
names viz., Qultiiq (the armpit?), Khan Tangriyar (the 
friend of , God), and Khndayan Sultan. It was hy the last of 
these names that he was generally known in after life. Altyn 
Bishik grew up and spent most of his life at Akshi, one of tjbe 
capitals of Farghana. He was a disciple of the famous saint 
Makhdhm A‘azani who was a native of Kasan, and whose real name 
was Ahmad Khwajagi Kasani. Several saints of the name of 
^ Malidiim A‘azam are mentioned in Shaw’s history of the Khojas, 
A.S.B.J, Siipp. for 1897, but the one referred to in the tradition 
before us is the MaMidum. A ‘azam who was a friend of Babar and 
who died in 949 A.H. (1542 A.D. He lived chiefly at Samarkand, 
and is buried near there, at Dakhbid. Shortly before his death 
he came to Akhsi and saw his disciple Alt jn Bishik and his son who 
also had the name of Tangriyar and was then 5 or 6 years old. Altyn 
Bishik died in 952 A.H. (1545 A. I).), and his grandson Yar Muham- 
mad went ofl to India, to his relations, the descendants of Babar, 
The same tradition is told, with some diflerences, by Kiyaz 
Muhammad Khokandi in his Persian work the Tdrllch-i-Shahi'ickM, 
FanUisov, Kazan, 1885. With regard to the above tradition, which 
is pi'obahly genuine, it may be noted that an A f aq Begam, a 
grand-daiigiiter of Sultan Abu. Sa‘ld and consequently a cousin 
of Babar, is mentioned in Gulbadan BeganTs Menioix’s, transla- 
tion, p. 204. It is doubtful, however, if she can be the same as 
Saizida If aq. In a Persian MSS, in the Shaw Collection in the 
Indian Institute, Oxford, there is a reference to Bahar’s friend- 
ship with Makhdnm A^azam, for it is(s^^ there that Babar, 
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after Ms victory over Eana Sanga, sent Darvesli Miibamniad 
Sarban to tlie saint witb presents, and a quatrain expressive 
of Ms respect for dervishes. Perhaps it was on this occasion 
that Bahai sent to Transoxiana the long religions poem called 
the Miihayyan, one-half of which has been published by Berezine 
at Kazan, and of which Sprenger saw a copy at Lncknow, Babar 
wrote it in A.H, 928 (A.T). 1521), forthe instruction of Himiayun. 
At Ramj)iir in Rohilkand there is in the Kawab’s Library a small 
book of Tnrki verses which, according to a note by Shah Jahan, 
are in Babar’s handwriting. It seems desirable that they should 
be edited and published. It is probably the Tnrki-divaii men- 
tioned by Haidar Mirza and Abnl Pazl. 

Some MSS. OF THE BIbarnama. 

There is a good mamiscript of ‘Abdn-r-rahim’s translation of 
the Memoirs in the Pott collection in the Eton College Library. It 
is Ko. 1*75, p. 22, of Professor Margolioiith’s Catalogue of the 
Pott MSS., but is wrongly entered there as a History of Far- 
ghana. The MS. was written in Agra and bears the date of 7 
Jamada^al-awwal, 1051, (4th August, 1641). The MS. formerly 
belong’ed to Mr. Richard Johnson, and -was bought in Lucknow for 
ten rupees. In the Bibliotheca Lindesiana, now in the John 
Rylands’ Library, Deansgate, Manchester, there is a thick octavo 
volume containing ‘Abdu-r-rahim’s translation of the Memoirs. 
It is a well- written copy (Hast -aliq), but has neither date nor 
colophon, Px-obably it belongs to the 17th century. At the end 
of the account of the translations of the year 908 there is a curious 
deviation from other manuscripts. Instead of ending abruptly, as 
in the SMrazi Bombay Lithographs, p. 75, or in Brskine, p. 122, 
with the words “ Should a man live a Imndred, nay, a thousand 
years, yet at last he must die,’’ it goes on to say that Babar’s friends 
came up and arranged that he should leave the place, and that his 
ladies {Khatnnan-i-haram) should be taken care of. It looks as if 
Babar or some copyist had attempted to round off the description. 
As is well known, some of the Turki copies have a much longer 
nairative in this place. The Bibliotheca Lindesiana also possesses 
a small fragment of the Turki Memoirs. There is no date or 
colophon, hut the MS. looks older than 1780, the date assigned 
by Mr. Kearney, and it has at the end the words dastMat Hiir 
Muhammad cMah (? ignorant ?) im Abul Fazl. Possibly this 
means that the MS. was written or signed by the Hiir Muham- 
mad who was Abul Pad’s sister’s son. There are also one or two 
other "words which I could not read, hut which perhaps give a. 
regnal year. 

It is much to he wished that the history of Babar by Zaiir 
Khawafy entered in Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Elliot MSS. 
J.A.S.B., Yol. XXIII, p. 241, referred to in a note at p. 123 of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July 1900, could be found. It was 
described as a very old copy and as the property of a friend of 
Sayyad Jfc of Oawnpore. Perhaps it still exists at Oawnpore. 
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16. OontribittiohstoOeiental HebpetologyIII.— A^ otoo/i- the Ori- 
ental Lizards in the Indian Mtiseum^ icitli a List of the Species 
recorded from British India and Ceylon, Part 2, — By Xelsoh 
Annakdale, B.A. {Oxoii,\ D.Sc. {Bdm.), Leputy Snpjerinten- 
dent of the Indian Museum. 

Tlie present is a contiiniation of my former paper witli tlie 
same title, and deals with the remaining families of Oriental 
liizards, viz,^ the Lacertidse, Scincidse and Dibamid^. As before, 
I append a reylsed list of the species in the families dealt with 
which have been, or are here, recorded from British India and 
CJejlon, with their distribution within these limits. To the epithet 
\ Oriental ’ I have given a liberal interpretation, including under 
the category of Oriental Lizards all those forms which occur on 
the mainland of Asia or in the western section of the Malay 
Archipelago, but excluding those only known from Hew Guinea or 
Australia.. 

Dlhamus is represented by two specimens, a male and a female, 
fi’cm the ISricohars. They do not call for any comment. As re- 
gards the Lacertidae and Scineiclae, however, the series is a hue 
■one, naturally richest in Indian and Burmese forms — we are 
rather poor in examples from Ceylon — hut including a very consi- 
derable number of specimens from Palestine (collected and pre- 
sented by the late Dr. J. Anderson, P.R.S.), from Persia ^ (mostly 
obtained by Dr. W. T. Blanford, P.R.S.) and from Eastern Turk- 
estan* (with a few exceptions, from the late Dr. P. Stoliczka). 
There are a few specimens also fi'om Malaya, one or two from 
Singkip Island ofi* Sumatra and several from Borneo ; the last 
obtained from the Sarawak Mnseum, while those from Malaya 
and Singkip were either collected by one of the Museum collectors 
under the auspices of the late Professor J. Wood-Mason or were 
donated by the late Dr. Stoliczka. Otherwise the exotic (i.e.f 
extra-Indian) part of the collection is of little importance; it 
consists of a considerable number of miscellaneous specimens from 
Australia and the two Americas and a few from Europe and 
Africa. 

LAOEETID^. 

Tachydromus sbptentrioxalis, Gthr. 

T. haughtoniaiiiis, Jerd.^ P.A.S*B., 1870^ p. 72 ; Siol,^ 
(2), 1872, p. 88. 

T tachydromoides Blgr. fOat. Liz, iii., p. 5, and Faun, 

Ind.fBept., p. 169. 

T. septentrionalis, id., P.Z S, 1899, p. 161. 


A See Blanford, PersWj V’ol. ii.j Eepciles. 

8 M., Scieyitific Results of the Second Yarkand ilissmij Reptiles* 
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Tlie synoiiomy of the Indian species of Tachydromtis, like that 
of -maiif other genera, has been rendered obscure by imperfect 
descriptions. At least three closely related forms must be recog- 
nized as occnrring within or near the borders of British India. 
They are (1) T. sedineatusiGTeij, recorded from Assam, Burma, 
Siam, the Western Himalayas, the Siamese Malay States, S. 
China, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc. ; (2) T. Gthr., 

known from S.-W. China and here recorded from Assam, and (3) 
T, tachjdroimides (Schleg.), formerly believed to occur in Assam 
but probably confined, so far as our knowledge goes, to China, 
Korea and Japan. A very distinct species, T. s7narag(Unus, Blgr., 
from the Loo Ohoo Islands is represented in the Museum by a 
specimen given by the late Dr, J. Anderson. 

T. tachydroinoides apparently included in the Indian 

fauna by Boulenger because he regarded it as synonymous with 
T. liazightonia^tus, which was desciubed later. He also regarded 
T, septenhnonalis, Gthr., at the time when he wrote his volume in 
the “Fauna,” as identical with Schlegel’s species; but mox^e 
recently he has pointed out that Giinther’s species is really distinct,, 
though very closely allied to the other. An examination of J er- 
don’s type in the Indian Museum shows that it is merely a speci- 
men of T, and, therefore, as BonlengeFs more 

recent mews seem to be correct, the name T. tacky droin aides must 
be crossed out from the list of the Indian Lizards and T. sejpie^i* 
inserted in its place. 

Apparently the only specimen of T. hauglitomarms recorded 
was the type, which I have examined. It is distinguished from 
specimens of 27. tacky dr ormides by the absence of granules 
between the supraoculars and superoiliaries and of a shield 
between the supraocular and the loreal. From T, sexUneatus 
it differs in having five rows of dorsal scales and a distinctly 
more elongated head. There is only one femoral pore on each 
side, but no small scales separate the outer rows of lateral plates. 
The specimeu has four pairs of chin shields developed quite 
symmetrically— a condition I find also in two young specimens of 
T. 56 Aneute, out of twenty-seven, young and adults, of this- 
species examined. The coloration and proportions (except as 
regards the head) are practically identical with those of 
T, sexlmeatus. 

Lacerta viEiDis (Laur.) 

L. viridis rar. major, Blgr.j Gat. Liz,, iii, p, 17. 

The Museum possesses three specimens from Mount Hermon 
{J. Anderson) of ‘Boulenger’s variety major. As there is in the 
British Museum a specimen of the variety (Gray’s species) 
strigata from the same locality and collection, the two varieties 
must occur together. The only specimens of skrigata in the 
Indian Museum come from Persia (IF. T, Blanford) and are* 
immature. 
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Ofhiops schlotteei, Boett. 

0. sclileuteri, Bli/r., Gat. Liz., iii, p- 77. 

0. eleg’fius {part'), Y^erner, Zool. LaJirbr. Syst. xis, 1904, p. 334. 

a large number of specimens of Op&iops elegans from 
Palestine and Asia Minor ( J. Anderson ) six individuals from 
Mount Hermon bave the more numerous body scales and other 
peculiarities of 0. schletderi, Boett., answering very closely to the 
descriptions of this form, which was at one time believed to be 
peculiar to Cyprus. The differences between 0. elegcms and 
h. soKleuteri are very small but seem to be constant ; they can 
generally be perceived, by mere inspection, without actually 
Counting- the scales. Boulenger suggests that Boettigers 
Secies may be only a variety, but it seems best to consider it for 
tL preset as a distinct species occurring side by side with 
0. eleqans, which, however, has a very much wider range, extend- 
1 T 10 * from TurliGY to ]Srortli“^^Gst Ind-io/. ^ n <> - i 

“ The remaining Lacertids in the collection call for no speoiM 
mention. Only two species, Scapteirascnpta, Strauch (of which 
wfiiave two Indian examples) and B. apm-osceles,^ Ale. &'Fina., 
both from Baluchistan, have been added to the Indian fauna since 

1890. 

SCmCIDiE. 

MaBDIA BUGII'EKA (Stol.) 

M. rugifera, Blgr., Faun. Ind., Rept. p. 190. 

A specimen from Pemk Cifiis. coiZfr.) has seven longitudinal 

, 1 +>,p dorsal and lateral surfaces. The three 

either ^ tp became indistinct, disappearing on the 

Si wi C .K Sctoen. i» rtioh the oolotr h.t Med. 
from the Nicobars {StoUozJca). 

MABUIA MPLTIFASCIATA, (Kuhl) 

M. multifasciata, Blgr., Faun. Ind., Bept., p. 191 ; 8. Flower, 

'^TheSeL^pisessess a large series of this common Indo- 
Tt/r 1 The following table shows the number of 

S^ith tri- aid quinqueoarinate dorsal scales respectively 

I Alcoek and Finn, J.A.S.B., 1896 (2), p. 559. 
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from different localities Sis specimens from Penang and two 
from Upper Burma haye trioarinate dorsal scales : 


Assam ... 
Lower Burma 
Andamans 
Hicobars 
Borneo 


Total No. 

1 ' ■ ’ 

WithS Kcols. 

Widi 5 Keols. 

Percontiige 
witJi 3 Keels. 

13 

12 

1 

92-3 

26 

24 

2 

92^3 

14 

3 

11 

21-4 

5 

5 

0 

100 

30 

30 

0 

100 


Tliese figures show clearly, tlioiigh the numl^er ofc specimens 
examined is not very great, that while Assamese, ^Burmese and 
Bornean specimens agree -with those from Malaya (fide S. Flower) 
in being mostly provided -with tricarinate dorsal scales, there is a 
greater tendency among Andaman specimens for these scales to 
be qiiinquecarinate, as I have already suggested. ^ 


Mabuia tytlebi, Blgr. 

M. tytleiu, Blgr., Faun, Ind., Ttejrt., p. 191. 

Of this Andaman Skixak the Museum possesses seven adults 
and a young one. One of the adults was obtained in the 
Botanical Gardens near Calcutta by the late Dr. Anderson ; but 
probably it had been introduced with specimens of living plants. 
As Bouleuger had only Theobald’s and Stoliezka’s imperfect 
descriptions to go upon, it may be well to give a iigay diagnosis of 
the species, which is very distinct from any other. 

Lower eyelid scaly : a postnasal. Body stout, head large, 
triangular ; snout moderate, obtusely pointed ; cheeks swollen in 
the adult ; tail long and slender, more than twice the length of 
head and body wdien perfect. jN’ostrii behind suture between rostral 
and first labial ; supranasals generally in contact behind rostral ; 
anterior loreal not, or hut slightly, deeper than posterior, in 
contact with second, sometimes also with first, labial ; frontsnasal 
slightly broader than long ; prsafrontals in contact mesially ; frontal 
generally as long as frontsparietals and interparietal together, in 
contact with second supraocular ; four supraoculars, second largest ; 
supereiliaris inclined to break up irregularly. Ear-opening cres- 
centic, vertical, smaller than a lateral scale, without, or -with 
small and indistinct, anterior lobules. Dorsal scales tricarinate, 
nuchals and laterals feebly keeled ; 24 to 26 scales round centre of 
body, subequaL The hind limb reaches the axilla. Subdigital 
lamellas smooth. Coloration: dorsal surface uniforio greyish 
brown, spotted on both limbs with dark- brown and white ; ventral 
surface dirty- white or greenish, tail dull-green or dull yellow. 


I J,A,8.B, (2), 1904> Suppb, p. 19., 
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In til e young tliere is a dark lateral stripe wliicli gives tke 
Lizard mncli tlie appearance of Lygosmna mactdatwn^ vdtb. wliicli, 
judging from specimens in the Indian Museum, it has sometimes 
been confused. Even a very superficial examination is of course 
sufficient to distinguish between the two forms. The dimension, at 
any rate in respect to length, appear to exceed those of Jf. 
tifasciata ; but the tail is very brittle and none of our specimens 
seem to be quite perfect as regards this organ. The shape of its 
head is very different from that of this species. 

If. tytleri appears to be much scarcer than Jf. omdtifasoiafa in 
the Andamans. 

Mabuia monticola, (Theob.) 

Euprepes monticola, Gthr., apud Tlieohald (nec. Gimihef) 
Bept. Brit. Ind., p. 52. 

The specimens described as Buprepes monticola^ Gthr., by 
Theobald in his JRsptiles of British India are quite distinct 
from that form, wliich is (as Boulenger states) a synonym of 
Mahida dissimilis (Hallow). The following description is based 
upon Theobald’s examples, three in number, and a young specimen 
from Arakan {Mns. colltr.). 

Lower eyelid scaly *• a postnasal. Habit slender ; head very 
small ; snout short, obtusely pointed ; tail slender, about l-f times 
the length of head and body. Hind limb reaches the elbow 
of adpressed fore-limb. Supranasals meet behind rostral, fronto- 
nasal broader than long ; p)ra3frontals in contact beliind fronto- 
nasal ; four large supraoculars followed by one small one, second 
largest, in contact with frontal ; parietals entirely separated 
by intei'parietals, with straight posterior termination; one pair 
of nuchals. Ear- opening subcircular, smaller than a lateral 
scale, with severah feeble anterior lobules. Dorsal scales bi-, 
txi- or quinquecarinate, generally with only two keels distinct 
34 to 36 scales round centre of body. The colour has completely 
faded in the specimens. 

Theobald’s specimens have no history ; possibly they come 
from the Eastern Himalayas or the hills of Assam. 

Mabuia AKAKULAB, nom. nov. 

Euprepes longicaudatus, Andeo'son (nec Halloto)^ J.A.8.B. (2) 

XL, 1871, p. 13. 

The specimen described by Anderson as Mziprepes longicaudatus 
represents a very peculiar form, resembling in its elongated and 
cylindrical shape some members of the genus Lygosmna but techni- 
cally belonging to the genus Jfa5ma. As Anderson’s name was 
preoccupied by Hollow, I have x*ecliristened the species. The 
following description is based upon Anderson’s specimen : — 

Habit snake-like; limbs well developed, pentadactyle, hind 
limb reaching elbow of adpressed fore-limb; distance between 
tip of snout and fore-limb contained 1| times in distance between 
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axilla and groin. Head very small ; snout sliort, obtusely pointed, 
conrex aboye. Lower eyelid scaly ; a postiiasal. Sitpranasals 
separated by frontonasal. Pra^frontals form a median suture ; 
frmtal sliorter tlian frontoparietals and interparietal togetlier ; 
parietals meet behind interparietal, one pair of enlarged nuchals. 
Ear-opening a little smaller than eye-opening, longitiidinal, 
without lobules. Thirty scales round centre of body ; dorsals, 
laterals and nuchals with 4 to 6 keels, only two of whieh are at all 
strongly marked. Length from snout to vent 35 mm. ; tail (now 
much broken) at least three times as long as, stout in comparison 
with, body. 

One specimen from Cachar (Mus. coUtr.). 

Anderson was right in regarding this species as allied to 
Theobald’s Bnp'ejpes monficola, from which, however, it is quite 
distinct. 

Lygosoma magttlatum, (Biyth) 

L. inaculatum, Blgr., Fanm. Tnd., p. 196. 

Comparison with other specimens (of wdiich we have a very 
large series), shows that those from hTarcondam (see Aimandale, 
J.A.S.B.j (2) 1904, Supp}L^ p. 13) belong to this species. Boulenger 
says (loc. cit. and similarly in the Gatalogne of Lizards iii, p. 242), 
‘^distance between end of snoxxt and fore-limb equals l-J* to 1|- times 
distance between axilla and groin/' This is obviously a la'psus 
for the latter distance is the gx^eater. 

Lygosoma mitanense, sp. nov. 

JDiagnosis — 

Allied to Lygosoma indicum, with which it agrees in lepidosis, 
except that it has 42 smooth scales round the centre of the body, 
the doi^sals being considex'ably lai^ger than the laterals or the 
ventrals. The hind limb reaches a point midway between the 
shoulder and the ear. Length fi’cni tip of snout to fore-limb is 
contained about times between axilla and groin. The tail, 
which is laterally compressed, is more than twice the length of the 
head and body. The type is mnch discoloured but appeai-s to 
have been marked in much the same way as L. mactdakwi. 

Dimensions of type — 

Total Length 
Head 
Body 
Tail ^ 

Foi"e-limb ... 

Hind Limb 
Breadth of Head 

A single specimen from Meetan, Lower Burma {fFenasserim 
Fxpt.). 


130 

10 

34 

91 

16 

25 

6*5 


mm. 
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LyGOSOMA BUSSTjMiERlI Tar. COECOLOE, var. HOT. 

We liaye a specimen from Canara (Gol. Bed dome) wliicli 
perliaps differs siifficientlj from others to be giTen a varietal name, 
though the differences maj be due to age. The rostral is convex ; 
the dorsal and lateral surfaces are of an almost uniform pale bronze 
marbled on the sides of the neck with white, a colour which 
appears in the same manner on the labials and the sides of the 
tail ; the size is greater than that of any other specimen I have 
seen (snout to vent 57 mm ; tail 105 mm.). 

Lygosoma oltyaceum var. griseum, (Grray). 

The only specimen of this variety in the Museum is one fi'oin 
Sinkip Island (/. Wood-Mason), Mr. Boalenger has kindly ex- 
amined it. Specimens from the Andamans and Mcobars belong to 
the typical variety. 

Lygosoma cachaeexse, sp. nov. 

Diagnosis. 

Subgenus Kenetada, Gray. 

Habit lacertiform ; limbs well developed, pentadactyle ; hind 
limb reaches wrist of ad pressed fore-limb. Distance between 
tip of snout and foredimb contained 1| times in distance from 
axilla to groin. Snout short, obtuse, convex above ; lower eyelid 
scaly ; no supra- or postnasals. Prajaf rentals meet behind rostral j 
frontal as long as frontoparietals and interparietal together ; fronto- 
parietals meet behind parietal ; so enlarged nuchals. Fifth and 
sixth upper labials beneath eye, enlarged. Ear-opening almost as 
large as eye-opening, oval, vertical. Twenty-four smooth, sub- 
equal scales round centre of body, nonimbricate laterally ; pr^anals 
slightly enlarged. Tail less than twice the length of head and 
body. OoZoraifow— dark-brown above, with darker lateral line j. 
paler below : — 


Total Length 


... 118 mm. 

Head 


... 10 „ 

Body ... 


35 „ 

Tail 


73 ,, 

Foredimb ... 


12 „ 

Hind Limb ... 


... 23 „ 

Breadth of Head 


... 7 » 


One specimen from hTemotha, Oachar (J. Wood~Maso7i) . 

Lygosoma pueghelldm (Gray) 

L. pnlcliellum, Blgr., Cat. Liz. iii., p. 254, pL xvii, fig. 1. 

I have been somewhat surprised to find an example from 
Tavoy {Mus. colltr.) of this extremely beautiful and distinct little 
Skink, which was described from the PhiEppines. It agrees 
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closely botli as regards lepidosis and proportions (actual and 
relative) and as regards coloration witli Boiileiiger’s description 
and figures. Major Alcock lias kindly examined some of its 
most ckaracteristic features -witli me. 

Lygosoma sikkimensb (Blytli) 

There is a specimen from Simla in the Indian Mnseiiiaj 
wrongly identified as L. dorm, I am not aware that the species 
has been i^ecorded hitherto from the Westeni Himalayas. 

Lygosoma tragbulensb, Ale. 

L. himalayannm var. Haghnlense, Alcock, N, H, 

Famir Bound. p. 36, pi. II, figs. 1, la. 

Out of eleven specimens of Lygosoma collected on the Trag- 
hal pass by Dr. G-. M. Giles four belong to Alcock’s variety trag- 
hulense, while the remainder represent the typical L. Imnalayamim. 
Some of the latter are very much smaller than those of traghulense, 
which, as well as the types, are fairly well grown. The coloration, 
therefore, cannot be due to youth ; and though variety in colora- 
tion in itself is not a safe specific difference in the S kinks, it may- 
be taken, when it is very distinctive, as an additional reason for 
separation if combined with differences in scaling. The greater 
number of subdigital lamellse on the fourth toe which Alcock 
noted in his specimens, is constant, as are also the cliaracteristic 
dorsal and lateral stripes, -while the ventral scales have not the 
obscure dark edging common in L. liimalayanum but are of 
an opaque wdiite. There may be two scales under the eye ;; but 
this character is not constant. 

Lygosoma beddomii, Blgr. 

The only specimen in our collection wdiich can be assigned 
to this species differs from the descriptions in that the limbs do 
not meet wdieii adpressed. Otherwise it conforms to Boulenger^s 
diagnosis. 

Lygosoma formosum (Blyth) 

Mocoa formosa, Blyth., J.A.S.B., (2) xxii, 

Fatm. Ind., JRspt.., p. 205. 

The following descinption is based 
Blyth’s imperfectly described species : — 

Subgenus Fmoa^ Gray. 

Habit stout ; head moderate ; snout obtusely pointed ; limbs 
well developed, overlap slightly ; head and body about f length of 
tail. Lower eyelid with an undivided transparent disk, no 
supra or^ postnasals, hfostril behind suture between rostral and 
hrst labial ; rostral forms a straight or nearly straight sulture 
with frontonasal ; prsefrontals in contact ; frontal in contact with 


p. 651 ; Blgr., 
on the three types of 
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1st and 2nd snpraciilars ; 4 snpraoculars, 2nd longest ; 6 to 8 
snperciliaries, siibeqiial ; frontsparietals distinct ; no enlarged 
niiclials. Dorsal scales sniootli, larger than yentrals or laterals ; 
SO to 34 scales romid centre of body. Ooloration — Dorsal surface 
olive-green or pale-brown, spotted with dark-brown and wliite ; a 
dark lateral band, also spotted witb white ; ventral surface and 
tail pale-brown or olive-green. 

From Mirzapore (Yorth-West Provinces) and Wazirabad, 
Punjab. 

Lygosoma ateocostaxum (Gray) 

L. atrocostatum, Blqr., Cat. Liz. iii., p. 295 : 8. Floieer,. 
P.Z.8. 1899, p. 649. 

L. jerdonianum, Blgr. t. c., p. 300. 

L. singaporense, fd., t.c., p. 297. 

In addition to Stoliczka’s type of Mahouya jerdoniana from 
Pnlan Tikiis (Rat Island) off Penang, we have a specimen from 
Sinkip Island ( /. Wood-Mason) which resembles it closely on the 
whole but has only 34 scales round the centre of the body, and six 
specimens from Borneo ( 8ara/wak Mus. ) . These Bornean and Sinkip 
specimens have a single frontoparietal, while this scale is only 
partially divided in Stoliczka/s. One of the Bornean specimens 
has supraoculars. I agree with Flower in regarding L. jerdoniti- 
mm as a synonym of L. atrocostatum to the synonomy of which 
I would also add L. singaforense^ though I have not seen a speci- 
men of the last. 

L. atrocostatum does not appear to have been recorded from 
Sumatia, where it probably occurs, being found, on Sinkip. 

Lygosoma chinense (Gi-ay) 

L. chinense, Blgr.^ Gat, Liz. Ill, p. 318. 

A specimen from Hong Kong (/. Wood-Mason) must, I think, 
be refeiTed to this species. It has 4 supraoculars, and the 
coloration is as follows : — dorsal surface pale brown ; lateral surfaces 
and tail mottled with dark bro^vn and white; a dark lateral line 
starting from below the eye and becoming indistinct behind the 
fore-limb .* ventral surface yellowish, 

Lygosoma LmEOLATUM (Stol.) 

A specimen from Martaban is probably one of the types, but 
is entered in the Museum register simply as purchased, which is 
the case with other types of Stoliczka’s. 

Lygosoma coMOTTii, Blgr. 

A specimen from Tavoy {Mus. colltr.) agrees with Boulenger’s 
description except that the fifth, not the sixth, upper labial is 
under the centre of the eye. The species does not appear to have 
been recorded from Lower Burma. 
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Lygosoma anguinum (Theob.) 

In addition to tbe types we have anotlier specimen from Pegu 
and one from Amherst in Northern Tenasserim. 

Egmeces scutatijs (Theob.) 

E. tceniolatns, Blanf. Ees , 2ncl Yarh Miss. Eept. p. 19. 

E, scntatns, Blgo\ Baim. Ind* p. 218. 

The Museum has specimens from Sind (Karachi Mas.); 
Bajpatana (N, Bellety) ; K Kashmir (2nd. YarJcaml Miss.); 
Ohitral (F. J. Daly), and Afghanistan (Br. B. M. Green). The 
species has frequently been confused with F. tmiiolatns. 

EmiECES TJ2NIOLAT1JS (Blyth) 

E. treniolatns, BZyr, Fatin.^ Ind., Rejpt., p. 219. 

Of this species we have only two true specimens, both from 
the Punjab Sait Range (Theohald). One has two, the other only 
one postmen tal ; otherwise they agree closely, difEering consider- 
ably from the preceding form. 

SciNCUS MiTRANrs, Anders. 

S. mitranus, Blgr,, Oat. Liz. iii,p. 393. 

S. arenariiis, t.c p. 392; & Faun. Ind., Bejpt.^ p. 221. 

In his description of S. mitranus Anderson states that it has 
five supraociilars. The type, however, (the locality of which is 
doubtful) has six on one side of the head ; while on the other 
traumatic injuries to the skin forbid an opinion. Specimens of 
]\I array’s 8. arenarius from Sind agree in every other respect with 
this individual, which is, on the whole, well preserved. 

Ghalcides ooellatus (Porsk.) 

There are a number of specimens (^purchased) in the Museum 
said to come from Haldibari (Kooch-Behar) ; their true 
venance is doubtful but probably Indian. They belong to var. 
A of Boulenger’s Catalogue (iii, p. 401), as also do Persian ex- 
amples {Blanf ord)^ but are rather darker than examples from 
Palestine and Egypt, 
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LIZARDS OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON (II). 

LACEETID.^. 

156. Tadiydromns sexlmeatus, Band. ... E. Himalayas ; Assam ; Burma, 

157^ j, septentriouaiis,'^ Gthr. Assam (-T. tacJiydrotrioides Sclileg. 

(partun) in Blgr., Faun. Ind.^ Rept., p. 169). 


158. Aoanthodactyliis cantoris, Gthr. 

159. „ micro pliolis5§ Blanf, 

160. Cabrita leschenanltii (M.-Edw.) 

161. „ jerdonii, Bedd. ... 

162. Opliiops jerdonii, Blyth. 

163. „ beddomi (Jerd.) 

164. ,, elegatis, Menetr. 

165. ,j miicrolepis,§ Blanf. 

166. Eremias guttulata (Licht.) 

167. „ brevirostris§ (Blanf.) 

168. „ velox (Pall.) 

169. „ fasciata,§ Blanf. 

170. Scapteira scripta,=^ Strauch 

171. Scapteira acutirostris, Blgr. 

172. Scapteira aporosoeles,*§ Alo. 

&Einn 


N.-W. India. 

Baluchistan ; Sind. [Berar. 

S. India as far north as S. E. 
Godavari Yalley ; Ellore. 

Central and H.-W. India. 

S. India; Bombay Presidency. 
Punjab. 

N. India from Katch to W, Bengal. 
Sind ; Baluchistan. 

Punjab. 

Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan. 

N. Baluchistan (Antea), 

N. Baluchistan. 

N. Baluchistan (Alcock & Einn, 
J.A.S.B. (2) 1896). 


SGINOIDJB. 


173. Mabiiia bibronii (Gray.) 

174. Mahuia dories ^ Blgr.... 

176* Mabuia dissirailis (Hallow) 

I'ZO. jj septemtDsniata (Reuss) 

177. „ novemcarinata§ (Anders.) 

178. „ beddomii (Jerd.) 

179. „ vertebralis, Blgr. 

180. „ rngifera§ (Stol.) 

181. JJ multifasciata (Kuhl) 

182. „ tytleri, Blgr. ... 

183. Ilahiiia quadricarinafa, Blgr. 

184. Mabuia monticola ^■§ (Theob.) 

185. „ anakular,“*§ Annand, 

186. Lygosoma indicuni (Gray) 

187. 5, mitanense,’’^§ Annaud. 

maculatum (Blyth.) 

188. 

189. „ dussiimieri, D. & B. 

190. „ olivacenm (Gray) 

191. „ cacharense,^§ Annand, 

193. Lygosoma suhccBruleum^^ Blgr. 

193. 3, pulchellmn * (Gray) 

194. Lygosoma halchienense, Blgr. 

195. Lygosoma melanostictum, Blgr. 

196. „ silckimense (Blyth) 

197. „ himalayannm (Gthr,) 

198. „ tragbulense,^§ Alo, 

199. Lygosoma dorisSf Blgr. ... 


... S. India; Ceylon. 

... Upper Burma. 

K. India from Sind to Bengal. 

... Sind. 

... Mandalay. 

... S. India, north to S.-E. Berar. 

... Central India. 

... Nicobara. [Nicobars. 

... Assam; Burma; Andamans and 
... Andamans; Calcutta (introduced ?). 
... Kakhyen Hills, Upper Burma- 
... Ai’akan ; ? E. Himalayas (Aiitea). 
Gaohar ( = Euprepes longicaudatus 
Anders. Antea)* 

E. Himalayas ; Hills of Assam and 
Burma. 

... Lower Burma, (Antea). 

... N. Bengal; E. Himalayas; Assam 
Burma. 

... Malabar province. 

... Tenasserim ; Andamans ; Nicobars. 
... Cachar (An-tea). 

... Travanoore (Blgr ; Ami. Mag, N. S. 
1891, p. 289). 

... Tavoy 

... Kakhyen Hills, Upper Burma. 

Tenasserim ; Tavoy. 

... W. Bengal (Pareshnata Hills); E. 
Himalayas ; Simla. 

W. Himalayas ; Kashmir ; Central 
Provinces. 

Tragbal Pass, Kashmir (Ale., Pamir 
Bound. Gomm, FI, H,, p. 36). 
Upper Burma. 
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200. Lygosoraa ladacense (Gthr.) 

201. Lygosoma later iinaculatum, Bigr. 

202. Lygosoma bilineatuml- (Gray.) 

203. Lygosoma beddoniii, Blgr. 

204 5 , macrotympanum § (Sto 

204 Lygosoma macrotis {Bteiud.) 

206. Lygosoma formosum^§ (Blybh) 

207. „ taprobaneiise, (Kel.) 

208. j, fallax, Ptrs. ... 

209. „ liueolatum § (Stol) 

210. „ comotti, Blgr. 

211. ,5 albopunctatam (Gray) 

212. j, puncfcatum (Linn.) 

213. „ gnentheri (Pfcrs.) 

214. „ oyanellum 2§ (Stol.) 

215. „ aguinnm § (Tbeob.) 

216. Lygosoma calamtis^ Blgr. 

217. Lygosoma lineatum (Gray) 

218. Lygosoma puiictatoliueaticin* Blgr. 

219. Ablepliarus brandtii, Strauch 

220. ,, grayaiiiiSj§ (Stol.) 

221. I'listeila riirkii, Gray. 

222. „ travaucorica, Bodd. 

223. Blstella gnentheri^ Blgr. 

224 .Ristella bedomii, Blgr. .. 

225. Tropidopborus berdmorii, (Blyfch) 

226. Tropidophoriis ymmanensis, Blgr. 

227. Eameces sciitafcus (Theob.) 

228. ,, t 00 niolafcus§ (Blytb) 

229. „ schueideri (Baud) 

230. blythianus§ (Anders.) 

231. Scincua mitraniis,*§ Anders. 

232. Opbiomoras tridaotylns (Blytb) 

233. Ophiomorus ‘blandfordii, Blgr. 

234. Cbalcides ocellatus (Forsk) 

235. Ghalcides pe7itadactylus (Bedd). 

236. Sepophis punctatiis, Bedel. 

237. Chalcideseps thioaitesii (Gthr.) 

238. Acoiibias burtonii (Gray) 

239. ,5 monodaefcylus (Gray) 

240. „ layardii, Kelaarb 

241. Acontias sai^asinorum^ F. Muller 


.. Ladak. 

.. S. India. 

.. S. India. 

) S. Andamans. 

. . Hioobars. 

.. N.-W. Provinces; Panjab {Antea^) 
,, Ceylon. 

• • 5j 

,, Martaban, Lower Burma. 

.. Upper Burma; Tavoy. 

.. S. & E. India ; Assam ; Burma. 

.. Peninsular India ; Ceylon. 

S. India; 0. India; Bombay. 
Burma. 

.. Pegu ; H. Tenasseriin. 

Upper Burma. 

.. Central Provinces. 

. Bia-po, Burma (Blgr., Ann. Mus. 

Genova, 1893, p. 321.) 

. Punjab ; Sind ; Balucbistan. 

, Katch and Sind. 

, Anamalay Hills, S India. 

. Travnneore (hills). 

. Maelura (hills). 

, S.-W. India (hills). 

, Lower Biirma, 

. Kakhyen bills, Upper Burma. 

. Sind ; Katcb ; Punjab ; Kashmir j 
Chitral. 

. Punjab Salt Eange. 

. Baluchistan. 

, ? Punjab ; Afridi Bistrict, 

, Sind (-8. arenarim, Murray. Antea.) 

, Punjab ; Sind ; Baluchistan. 

. Balucbistan. 

. Sind. 

, Bey pore, Malabar. 

. Golgonda and Godavari Hills. 

. Ceylon. 


BIBAMIDAE. 

242. Bibamus novee-gainese, B. & B. ... Nicobars. 

In the above list, as in tliafc of the preceding families, a ^op- 
posite a name indicates that the species is new to the Indian fauna 
since 1890 ; a § that the Indian Museum possesses a type oi’ co- 
type. Names in italics are those of species not represented in the 
collection. 


1 Y, Bama Obandran, M.A,, student, Madras, has lately sent me a 
specimen of L. bilineatum which has, as he points out, 26 scales round the body. 
June 22ud, 1905. 

^ Including L.fesB, See Boulenger, Ann. Mus, Oen» (ii) xiii, p, 320* 
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In Boiilenger’s volume in the “ Fauna of India ” (1890), 221 
species of Lizards are described ; at present 242 appear to occnr 
within the Indian Empire and Ceylon, but the grounds on wMoli 
three of these are included are a little insecnre. The majority 
of the species added have been new to science, bnt a few previous- 
ly known from other parts of Asia have been x’ecorded from Balu- 
chistan. Several new forms have been described from the same 
neighbourhood sevei*al from Burma (chiefly from Lower Burma), 
one from S. India, two from the Andamans and one from Cachar. 
Undoubtedly novelties still remain to be discovered, especially in 
the extreme east of the Empire ; and probably certain forms now 
X’egarded as solely Malayan will be found also in Tenasserim. 
Several forms, e.g. Lygosoma zebratiim and L.fese have been shown 
to be at most varieties of previously descmbed species. 

Mr. Grey Pilgrim, of the Geologic^ Survey of India, has 
lately collected in Eastern Arabia and presented to the Museum 
the following specimens : 

Uromastix microlepis^ (Blanf.) One specimen. 

Furaws pmezfs (Baud.) ... ,, 

Uremias brevirostru (Blanf.) ... Two specimens. 

I neglected to mention in the former part of this paper, that 
Gymnodactyhis hhasmisis has lately been recorded from Upper 
Burma by Boulenger, Journ, Bombay HH. Soc.^ xiii, p. 553. 

July 26tJi, 1905. 


Note , — Through the kindness of Dr. A. Willey, F.E.S., ^ Director of the 
Colombo Museum, I have lately had an opportunity of examining the types 
of NevilFs Bxiprepes halianus, a Ceylonese Skink regarding the systematic 
position of which Boulenger expresses a doubt. As they possess retractile 
claws, while otherwise agreeing with Lygosoma^ I propose to place them in a 
new genus Thewjii/aj, which will be fully described later in Bpolia Zeylanica, 
the organ of the Colombo Museum. August 23i:df 1905. 
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r 17. Tibet, a dependency of Mongolia. — (1643-— 1716 A.D.).— i?y 
Mai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, O.I.B, 

THe six Klianates of Mongolia had, for a long time, remained 
Tinder a solemn compact which kept them in peace. At last, the 
Khan of Ohakar, named Legdan, who had grown amhitioiis, made 
a breach into it, in consequence of which internal dissensions bi'oke 
out among them. Friendly advisors and intermediators came 
from the neighbouring States to bring upon reconciliation among 
the contending parties in Khalkha, the country of the Kulmiio 
Mongols. One of tlie claimants to inheritance in that Khanate 
being driven out of the country, came with his hordes to the bank 
of Lake T’hig-pog Gyalnio and took possession of the province of 
HoQo-tshe of Thumed-Mongolia. His descendant who had set- 
tled there was attached to the sliwamar or Eed-cap School of Tibet. 
About this time the two rival sects of Buddhism, namely, the Bed- 
cap and the Yellow-cap Lamas, were fighting wdtli each other in 
Tibet. Eab-chyampa, a representative of the Eed-cap sect pro- 
ceeded to Mongolia and a|)pealed for help to the Khan of 
H. 090 -tshe. In the year Tree-hog the Khan sent his son Arsaling 
(Abaling) at the head of 10,000 Tartars to Tibet to extirpate 
the Yeliow-cap Church. The prince being humane and pious 
refrained from doing injury to the Yellow-cap Lamas, so the 
Eed-cap Lamas, out of spite, sent misrepresentations against him 
■to his father, accusing him of partiality to their enemies. The 
Khan, who was at that time engaged in war in the Kokonor 
country, became furious at his son’s conduct and wrote to the 
Eab-chyampa to take the prince’s life. On Arsaling’s death, which 
was probably caused either by poison or assasination, the Tartar 
troops were thrown into disorder. For the want of a leader they 
dispersed like a cloud and returned to their country. About this 
time the Khan of Duthukthu, a descendant of Jenghis Khan, 
who had also espoused the cause of the Eed-cap Lamas, started 
from Chakar with a dai’ge army to help them in their struggle 
with the Yellow-Church. But on his arrival at Kokonor he acci- 
dentally died. A great enemy of Buddhism now arose in Kham, 
who followed the Bon religion. This was the King of Beri, named 
Don-yo dorje.^ He, like King Langdarma, had destroyed all the 
Buddhist Institutions of Kham belonging to the Eed-cap and the 
Yellow-cap sects. He was about to start with a large army for 
conquering Tibet proper when the Khan of CEleuth Mongols 
entered Kham with his Tartar hordes. This was Guslii Khan the 
third of the five sons of the Khan of Ho^od, one of the four divi- 
sions of Orad Mongolia. Like Jenghis Khan, he too was believed 
to have been an incarnation of the Lord of Death, His native 
name was Toral BeAu, but he is better known by the names Gushi 
Khan or Gegan Khan. Owing to his devotion to the cause of the 
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Yellow-cap Oliurcli lie is known in Tibet by the Tibetan name 
of Tenzing Ohoigjal, the upholder of religion or Dliarma Baja. 
While only thirteen years of age he was entrusted by his 
father with the leadei’ship of the Tartar hordes. He defeated 
the Gokar^ Tartars and brought them under subjection in 1593. 
At the age of 25 he was snccessful in reconciling the Knlmucs 
of Khalkha with the QSienth Mongols who were quarrelling 
on account of a question of precedence between the hiei^arch of 
Gahdan and Ston skor Sabs-drnng named Jetsnndampa, and 
thereby averted a fiei-ce and bloody war in the heart of j\Joiigo- 
lia. For this service, he was decorated with the holy order of 
Ta Kausri by the Enipei*or of China in 1605, from which cir- 
cumstance his name Knshri or Gnshi Khan had originated. 
At the age of 35, at the earnest entreaties of JJesrid Soiiam 
Ghoiphel, Panchen Binpoche of Tashilhampo and other repre- 
sentatives of the Yellow-Clmrch, he agreed to march into Tibet 
to punish their enemies. In the year Fire-om in the first 
month, ^,‘. 6 ., Pebrnary, he entered Kokonor with a large army. 
He despatched about 10,000 troops to phog-thn in Khalkha to 
suppress a rebellion there. His hordes routed 40,000 Tartars in 
a single battle fought at Titan H 090 in one day, and killed the 
Khan. From Kokonor, Gushri Khan moved towards Tibet. He 
reached the great monasteiy of Gahdan in the auspicious evening 
of the 27th day of the month, when he saw a halo of light 
brightening the horizon at dusk. 

During the winter of that year he again visited Kokonor, and 
from there proceeding to Kham, on the 25th of the 11 th month, 
he annexed the whole of King Beri’s dominions to his kingdom. 
Seeing that Beri would be dangerous to both the Church and the 
State he put him to death and released the Lamas of the several . 
Buddhist sects who had been thrown into prison by that apostate 
king of Kham. Gushri then brought under his control all the 
territories bordering on Jangsathul— the dominions of the king 
of Jangsa. Then entering Tibet proper with his invincible hordes, 
he made presents to the great monasteries of the Yellow-Chui*ch 
and proclaimed his authority over the whole country. From; 
Lhasa he marched to Tsang with the major portion of his army. ■ 
In the yeai' called water-horsey on the 8 th of the first month, he 
captured thirteen large jongs (forts), including that of Samdub-tse. 
at Shigatse, and overthrew the power of the king of Tsang. On 
the 25th of the 11th month he threw him into prison. ^ At first, out 
of respect for the valour of the fallen monarch, he did not order 
him to be beheaded, but at the representation of the leaders of the 
Yellow-Church he was found guilty of the highest crime, having had . 
established a rival monastery of the Bed- cap Church, called Tashizil, 
in the immediate vicinity of Tashilhunpo, with the object of ruining 

I The Western Mongolians wlio had become Mahomedans were called 
Gpkar on account of their using the white PagfH, from go head and Jcar 
white. , 
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tlie latter. Giisliri Klian caused him to be packed in a hide ^ and 
then threw him into the river. He then comm enced the pious work of 
e>stablishing a Universitj with thirteen colleges, which were called 
Ling or divisions, at Lhasa, for the education of both the laity and 
the clergy. Of these thirteen Lings only four have survived, namely, 
Tan^gyeling, Tshe-chog-Ling, Kundu-Ling and Tsheino-Ling. He 
brought all the great Oholka or Provinces of Tibet under his 
power. Hearing that the Lamas of Kongpo, were greatly 
attached to the Bed-cap Karmapa Sect, he sent a division of his 
army there and annexed the eastern provinces to his dominions. 
He now declared himself the supreme ruler of all Tibet and 
Mongolia, and sat on the Lion-throne of Potala at Lhasa. On this 
auspicious occasion he received presents from the border states of 
India, such as — Bushing (probably Bushahir), Yambu (hTepal), 
Hgah-ri (Ladak), etc. The Tibetans of the older sects began to 
regard him as an incarnation of their saint Padma Sainbhava. 
After making the Yellow-Church dominant all over Tibet and 
Mongolia he shewed tolerance to the followers of the rival sects 
and patronized learning. Thus Mongolia and Tibet being brought 
together under the sovereignity of one Royal Umbrella, the religion 
of Buddha, as reformed by Tsongkhapa, flourished and shone with 
gi’eater lustre than it had done even during the reformer’s time. 
Under the benign rule of this devout king all classes of people 
enjoyed peace and prosperity, as if they were living in the ideal 
age of perfection. 

After Gnshri Khan’s death his son Dayan Khan reigned for 
fourteen years over Tibet. On his death his son Talai Khan, also 
called Ratna Gyalpo, succeeded to the throne. Ratna’s eldest son 
named Tanzin Wangyal succeeded him, but he did not reign long, 
being mysteriously poisoned. During the reigns of these kings 
the office of the JDesrid was successively filled by Pon Sonam 
Choiphel for seventeen years, from the year Iron-serpent ; by T’hin 
la5 Gyatsho for ten years ; by Lozang thutob for six years ; and by 
Lozang Jinpa for three years. Then it passed to the layman 
Sangye Gyatsho who held it for nearly twenty-five years from the 
year Barth-sheep, during which time he completed the building 
of the nine-storeyed palace on Potala called the Phodang Marpo. 
In the year Fire-tiger there was war between the Khalkha and the 
<Eleuth Mongols. The hierarch of Gahdan, named T’hi-Lodoi 
Gyatsho, reconciled the belligerents to each other and induced them 
to make a treaty of peace. On the death of Tanzing Wangyal, 
Lhabzang, the younger son of Ratna who was exiled, succeeded to 
the throne. His first act was to wreak vengeance ^ on the Desrid, 
Sangye Gyatsho, who had been instrumental in bringing about his 


^ This punishiaent is called Ko-thUmgydb-fa^ i.e., packing the criminal 
in, hide or skin and then throwing him in the deep water of a river. This 
is the capital punishment that is inflicted on the higher class of criminals in 
Tibet,. 

8 At this period it was suspected that the Lama authorities of the Yel- 
low-cap Gboroh were intriguing to kill the king (Lhabzang) by exorcism. 
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lianfeliment. During his exile Lhahzang had collected about 500 
Tartar troops. Entering Tibet with them he collected a large 
irX from the 13 Tkikor of Tibet, besides Kongpo and other pro- 
Snces and took possession of the throne. In the year Tree-Urd he 
Sed Sangye Gyatsho. He reigned for nearly thirteen 

jeais. ^ news of Desrid’s violent death, the Khan of 

rhu^o-ar Zungaria), the left branch of the Sleuth Mongols 
named Hfing Thaije, who was devoted to the Yellow-cap Church, 
S presents to tU Dalai Lama, and with a view to restore peace 
S prosperity in the troubled land of the La,mas, sent his generals 
to mvade TiLt with a large army._ In ^ 

captured Lhasa, defeating Lhahzang in a battle in 
Thus in 1716 ended the short-lived kingdom founded by (^“-shm 
Khan in Tibet. In the year 1717 the Ohungar ai-my, after sack- 
S the mngina monasteries of Kamgyahng, 

ILl, etc., and making the Yellow-cap Church still more pre- 

dominant all over Tibet, returned to Mongoha. 
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18. Sarvafna-mitra — a TantriJcaBiiddliist atitlior of Kahmra in 
the StJi century A.D.--By Peof. Satis Chandea Yidyabhusana, M.A. 

Among tlie mannsmpts presented to tlie Asiatic Society ot 
Bengal by Mr. Hodgson, there is a Buddhist Sanskrit work 
named Sragdhara-stotra by Sarvajna-mitra. The %York derives its 
name from that of the metre, Sragdhara} in w'hicli it is written. 
It is a hymn consisting of 87 stanzas in praise of the Tantrika 
goddess Tara who is called in Tibetan Sgrol-ma. There is a Sans- 
krit commentary on the work, called Sragdhara stotra-tika, by Jina* 
raksita who was a monk of the great monastery of Y ikramasila 
and a spiritual guide of a king of the time. 

The commentator states that Sarvajha-mitra, the author of 
Sragdhara-stotra, was a devout monk of Kasmira and was re- 
nowned for his unbounded charity. Having given away everything 
he possessed, he left the country and wandered abroad as a men- 
dicant. Once while he was pi'oceeding to the kingdom of Yajra- 
mukuta, he met on the way a poor old Brahmana who was in a 
veiy pressing need of money for the marriage of his daughter. 
The Brahniaiia, who was going to the place of Sarvajha-mitra 
himself for help, having learnt that tlie latter had nothing left' 
except the beggar’s bowl and robe, fell into great despair and shed 
tears. Sarvajha-mitra, ho-wever, consoled him saying : “ Be not 
sad, I shall give you w’hat you ask for.” At that time King Yajra- 
mukuta w^as told by a certain person that all his desires would be^ 
fulfilled if he could wash himself sitting on 100 skulls 
freshly sevei’ed from the trunks. The king who had already 
secured 99 persons completed the number 100 by purchasing 
Sarvajha-mitra, who sold his person for its weight in gold which 
was given to the poor Brahmana. The 100 victims were in a 
morning led into the Executioner’s Tank by ofiicers of the king. 
Sarvajha-mitra finding no means of escape composed and chanted 
37 stanzas in praise of Irya Tara, whereupon all the victims 
were miraculously saved and taken to their respective homes. 
Heaps of gold equal to the weight of the victims remained depo- 
sited on the edge of the tank. The king, surprised at the miracu- 
lous power of the monk, became a disciple of his. 

The story of Sarvajha-mitra and a literal Tibetan translation 
of the Sragdhara-stotra are to be found in the Tangyur, section 
Bgyud, Yol. L. 

A similar story about Sarvajha-mitra is narrated in the Tibetan- 
work called Pagsam-jon-zang edited by Eai Sarat Chandra Das 


i The Sragdhara metre contains twenty-one syllables in each foot broken 
into three equal parts. In the Chandomahjari, the Sragdhara verse ia 
thus scanned : — 

V,;— ' 




Sarmj na-mitra . 
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Balaacliir, C.I.E, According to tHs work SarYajna-mitra, tkongli 
born in Kasmlra, was a student of tbe monastery at iJ^alanda in 
Magadha wkere be became a great master of sciences. Tbe king 
to wbom be sold bis person is called Yaira-rnnkiita in tbe Sanskrit 
Sragdbarastotrapka, while be is called Sarana in tbe Tibetan, 
Pagsam-jon-zang. Tbe story contained in tbe Pagsam-jon-zaiig 
(p.. 102) runs tbns : — ' 

‘‘A little bastard child of tbe King of Kasmlra was carried away 
by a vulture from tbe roof of tbe palace and dropped on tbe top 
of tbe Gandliola (tbe great central temple) of Kalanda in Maga- 
dba. Tbe Pandits of tbe Vibara, taking mercy on it, nursed it. 
As be grew np the child acquired great Imowledge and became 
a scholar. He propitiated the goddess Arya Tara and thei^eby 
acqumed great wealth. He gave away all bis riches in charity, and 
when there was nothing left be started on a journey to Southern 
India. Meeting on tbe way an old blind Brabmana who was 
being led by bis son, be inquired where be was going. Being 
told that the blind Brabmana who was very poor bad started on 
bis distant journey to beg help from Sarvaj na-mitra of 
Kalanda, be was overpowered with pity and determined to sell bis 
own body to give gold to tbe helpless beggar. At this time be 
learnt that King Sarana, who at tbe advice of bis wicked spiritual 
guide bad undertaken tbe performance of a Yajna in which 108 
human sacrifices were necessary, was in search of one more victim 
which was wanting to complete tbe full number. Tbe king was 
convinced that if be successfully performed tbe Yajna be would 
attain tbe longevity equal to tbe sum of tbe longevity of 108 souls 
that would be sacrificed in it. Sarvaj na-mitra sold himself to tbe 
king and paid tbe gold that be bad obtained therefrom to tbe blind 
Brabmana. While waiting one night for death in a dark dungeon 
be invoked tbe goddess Tara with tbe utmost concentration of bis 
mind. When fire blazed up from tbe piled fi[rewood and all tbe 
108 men were led in chains to the pyre, a heavy shower of rain fell 
which extinguished tbe fire within a short time and converted the 
whole plain where the sacrifice was being performed into a large 
sheet of water resembling a lake. The king and bis ministers 
hearing that this was due to tbe mercy of the goddess Tara who 
was invoked by the victim who had sold himself to save otbex-s, 
now acquired faith in the religion of Buddha and having released all 
the 108 victims of the unholy sacrifice sent them to their respec- 
tive homes loaded them with presents. Sarvaj na-mitra before 
whom the goddess had miraculously appeared, held fast a corner 
of her celestial robe and was carried to the land of his birth.” 

The same story is related in Lama Taranatha^s history ot 
Buddhism (rz'^e A. Schiefner, p. 168 ff. ). 

Keitber in tbe Sragdhara-stotra nor in its commentary is there 
any mention of tbe date of either of the two works . Dr. Eajendra 
LalaMitra who notices the two works in his Buddhist Literature of 
Kepal, p. 228, says nothing about their dates. The Rajatarangini, the 
well-known chronicle of Kasmira, supplies us, however, with some 
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data to determine the age of SarTajna-mitra the author of Srag- 
dhara-stotra. In Book IV, verse 210 of the Ea^atoangi^i, v^e find 
that Bhiksu SarvajSa-mitra, who appeared, as mother Jma, resided 
in KavyaVihara, which had been built by King Kayya. This 
Kayya is stated to have been a king of Lata or O^tral and 
Southern Guzerat, and was subordinate to King Muktapida- 
Lalitaditya of Ka^mira. As Lalitaditya is generally held to have 
Hved early in the 8th Century A.D., Sarvajna-mitra who resided in 
KayysbviliSra) could not liavo flourisliod befor© tb£it time. As *&© 
monastery of jN^alauda was destroyed in tlie 9tb century A.D.j 
Sarvalna-niitra, wbo was educated tbere, could not bave liyed after 
that time. This leads me to suppose that Sarvajna-mitra lived in 

the middle of the 8th century A.D. , , 

King "V^ajramukuta or Sarana bas not yet been identined. 
Vairamukuta is perhaps identical witb Vajradityaj son of liali- 
taditya, King of Kasmira in tbe 8tb Century A.D. 


JUNE, 1905. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 

Wediiesclajj the 7tli June, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Rev. E. Francotte, S. J., in the chair. 

The following members -were pi^esent : — 

Dr. hr. Annanclaie, Babu Dwarkanath Chakravarti, Mr. L. L. 
Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Mr. J. Macfarlane, 
Mr. H. H. Maim, Major D. C. Phillott, I. A., Mr. R. R. Simpson, 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana, and 
Mr. E. Yredenbiirg. 

Yistfors : — The Rev. L. Delaunoit, S.J., Mr. J. M. Maclaren 
and Mh. E. Yieiix. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-five presentations were announced. 

Pandit Nava Kanta Kavibhushan was hallotted for and elect- 
ed an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

It was announced that the Hon. Mr. Justice J. Gr. Woodroife, 
Mr. 0. R. Marriott, and Captain Stuart Godfrey, I. A., had ex- 
pressed a wish to withdi'aw from the Society. 

The General Secretaiy reported the death of Mr. H. W. Peal, 
an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

The proposed revision in Rules 5 and 7 of the Society’s 
Rules, of which intimation had already been given by circular 
to all members, was brought up for final disposal. The votes 
of the members were laid on the table and the Chairman requested 
any Resident Members who had not expressed their opinion, to 
take the present opportunity of filling in voting papers. Five such 
papers were filled in, and with the 106 returned by members, 
were scrutiniised, the Chairman appointing Messrs. H. E, 
Stapleton and L. L. Fermor to be Scrut in eei*s. The Scrutineers 
rejiorted as follow’s : — 

... 104 

7 ,"-, 


For 

Against 
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RULE 5. 


Present Role. 


Proposed Role. 


Caiiclidiites for Ordinary 
3Iembersliip shall be proposed 

ModeofEleetioia 

of Ordinary seconded by 
Members. another, Ordi- 

nary llember. The name of the 
candidate, his proposer and 
seconder, shall be laid before a 
Meeting of the Council, and 
shall be read at the two Ordi- 
nary General Meetings of the 
Society wduch next succeed such 
Meeting of the Coiincii, and 
dnidng the interval shall he sos- 
peiided in the Society’s Meeting- 
room. Tlie candidate shall be 
baliotted for at the second of 
such Ordinarv General Meet- 
ings. 


Candidates for Ordinary 
Membership shall be proposed 

Mode of Election 

of Ordinary , seconded by 
Members. anotlier, Ordi- 
nary Member. The name of 
the candidate, his proposer and 
seconder, shall be laid before a 
Meeting of the Coiiiicil, and if 
approved, shall be reGommericled 
for election by ballot at the 
next Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Society. The names of 
candidates recommended by the 
Council for election shall be 
coniniunicated to the Resident 
Members of the Society, with 
the usual notice of the General 
Meeting, aiid in case any five 
Ordinary Members consider it 
desirable, they will be at liberty 
■'to demand tliat the' candidates’ 
certificates be suspended in the 
Society’s Meeting-room until 
the next following General Meet- 
ing, wlien tlie candidate shall be 
baliotted for. Any such de- 
mand for a postponement of 
election made under this rule 
must be made in writing, signed 
by at least" five Ordinary Meixi- * 
hers, and presented at the Ordi- 
nary General Meeting before the 
proposed election takes place. 


RULE 7. 


be no meeting 


Present Rule. 

Should there 
during the Recess months of 
September 
and October, 
the Council 
shall be em- 
powered to 
elect candidates for ordinary 


Council empow- 
ered to elect 
Ordinary Mem- 
bers during the 
Recess. 


Proposed Rule. 

Should theie be no meeting 
the Recess months of 
S ep t em ber 
and 'October,;" 
'the 'GouiicxI 
^ shall be^ em- 
powei*ed to 
elect candidates for Ordinary 


during 


Council empow- 
ered to elect 
Ordinary Mem- 
bers during the 
Recess. 
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Membersliip, 'wlio shall have 
been duly proj^osed aiul second- 
ed at tlie General d lee ting of 
the Society in Angiist, or whose 
iiaraes may be received as can- 
didates daring the Recess. Such 
candidates shall be ballotted for 
at the fleeting of the Couiicil 
next succeeding that at which 
their names and those of their 
proposers and seconders shall 
have been laid before the Coaii- 
eil, and daring the interval 
between tlie two meetings these 
names sliall be suspended in the 
Society’s Meeting-i'ooin. as pro- 
vided in Rule 5 ; and it shall be 
necessary for tlie dne election of 
sticb candidates tiiat aiot less 
than two-thirds of the Members 
of Oonncil present at the meet- 
ing shall vote in their iVivotir. 
Such elections shad be reported 
and conhrmed at the fii*st Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Society after 
the Recess, 


Membership whose names may 
- be received as candidates cliiriiig 
the Recess. Such candidates 
siiall be ballotted for at the 
Meeting of the GoiiiKiii next 
succeeding that at which their 
names and those of their pro- 
posers and seconders shall have 
been laid before the Council ; 
and during the interval bet wee o. 
the two meetings these names 
shall be suspended in the 
Society ’s Meeting-room. It sliali 
be necessary for the due elec- 
tion of such candidates that 
not less than two-thirds of the 
Members of Council present at 
the meeting shall vote in their 
favour. Such elections sliali be 
reported and confirmed at the 
first Geneial Meeting of the 
Society aftei’ the Recess, 


The following papers Avere read : — 

1. An Analysis of the Lanlcfivatdra Butra. — By Peof. Satis 
OilANERA ViDYABHUSANA, M.A. 

2. Note on a Roch Blifine in Lower Sianu — By IST. Axnax- 

.DALE, B.A., D.Sc. ^ . 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

3. Religion and Customs of the JJraons or Oraons. — By Bka". 
Father Deuox, S.J. Commmiicated hy Mr. E. A. Gb\iT, 1,0 S. 

The paper Avill be published in the Memoirs. 

4. Tibet 'finder her Last Kings (1434-1642 A.Z),). — ByBAi Sarat 
Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.T.E. 

5. Note on a Decomposition Product of a Peculiar Variety of 
Bmidelkhand Gneiss,— By C. A. Silberrad, B.A,, B.Sc., LO.S. 




Tlie following new books Iiave been added to the Library from 
July to August, 1905. 

Aimandal©, Nelson. On Abnormal Ranid Larvas -from Noifli- 
Eastern India. London^ 1905. 8^ 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 190o, VoL L 

Fresd, hy the Author^ 

Bose, Climii Lai, UaL Ooiiibiistion... An address, etc, 

GoJciitta, 1905. 8° 


Presd. by the Calcutta JImmrsity Imtitute^ 

Cachari Primary Arithmetic. (Paiseb banta sygangj) Part I, 
etc. SMllong, 1905, etc, 8^. 

Presd. by the Chief Convmis.ntyner of Assam, 


Ohapuaan, Sydney J. The Lancasliire Cotton Industry. A 
study in economic development. Mamdiester, 1904. 8^. 

PuhluxiMons of the University of Manchester, EeonomiG 
Series, No. I. 


Presd. hy the Uniter sity, 

CoLOAiBO Museom. ■ Spolia Zeylanica. . .YoL.I, etc. , 

Colombo, 1^0^, etc. 8°. 


Davenport, C. B, Statistical Methods with special reference to 
Biological variation... Second, revised edition. 

Neio York, 1904. 8°. 


Dercle, 0. Be la pratique de notre medecine chez les Arabes* 
Yocabuiame arabe-francais d ’expressions niedicaies, etc, ^ 

: ■ ■ A%er, 1904. 

Eitel, Ernest J. Peng- Shiii : or, the rudiments of ■ Natural 
.Science in Ghiiia. London, 1873.- 8L 


Freer, Paul 0. The preparation of Benzoyl- Acetyl Peroxide, and 
its use as an intestinal antiseptic in cholera and dysentery, 
MaMla, 190Y ST 

Bnreait of brovernnieyd Laboratories, Manila, No, 2, 


Presd. hy the B ureau. 


Haeckel, /Ernst.. , .Der .Kamp um den Bntwickelnngs-Gredanken. , 
Drei Yortrage..,.Mit.,.Tafein, etc. Bedm, 8T 

Presd. hy ' the Author* 



Ha)Illly Fercl. Kiimk|i Folklore in the original. Collected 

and tra-nsliterated bj Revd. F. Halm. Galcutta, 1905. 8°. 

P/^esd. hy the Governm-ent of Bengal. 

Herzog, Maximilian. A Fatal infection by a liitlierto iiiidescrib- 
ed cliromogeiiic bacterimn : Bacillus aiireo,.? fa-tidiis. 
Mnnlla, 1904 8°. 

Bvreaii of Govermnent Laboratories, Manila, No. 18. 

■ ^ Tiie Plague : Bacteriology, morbid anatomy, and iiisto- 

pathology, etc. Manila, 1904. 8^ 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No. 28. 

Herzogs Maximilian, axd othebs, I.- Does Latent or dormant 
plague exist where the disease is endemic. By M. Herzog and 
C. B. Hare. IL Broncho-pneumonia of cattle: its associa- 
tion with B. BoYisepticiis. By P. Gr. Woolley and W. SorrelL 
111. Report on Pinto-Paho Blaneo. By P. Cl. Wooliejx lY. 
Kotes on analysis of the water from the Manila water supply. 
By C. L. Bliss. Y. Praiiib«nsia : its occuri’ence in natiTes of 
the Philippine Islands. By P. Gr. lYoollejn Jhm/d/., 1904. 8f. 

Bureau oj Govermnent Laboratories, Manila, No. 20. 

Jobling, James W. and others. Texas fewer in the Phili]>pine 
Islands and the Far Bast. By J. W. Jobliiig...and P. G. 
Woolle 3 ^...The Australian Tick — Boophilus australis Fuller — 
in the Philippine Islands. By C. S. Banks. 

Ma.'nila, 1904. 8^, 

Bureau of Government Labor at or ies, Manila, No. 14. 

Joblilig, James W. Preliminary Report on the study of Rinder- 
pest of cattle and carabaos in the Philippine Islands. 
MmMa, 1903. 8° . . 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No. 4. 

Presd. hy the Barea?u 

Kalidasa. Kalidasa. A complete collection of the various I'ead- 
ings of tlie Madras Manuscripts, By the Rev. T. Foiilkes. 
Jvols. Madras, 1904. 

Presd. by the Governvienf of Mad ras, 

Kalisahkara Siddhanta V^gisa. Kroda^oattrasaagraha or criti- 
cai notes on Anumanajagadisl, Pratyakshaniimanagadadhari. 
Pratyak.shrmumananiathuri, Y yutpathivada, Saktivada, ^fuk- 
tivada. Sabdasaktiprakasika and Kusiimanjali... Edited by 
Puiidit Yindhyesvariprasad DAuvedin...and , /Kyayacbarya 
Yamacharana Bh attach ary a. Base. l,etc.a 
Benares, 1905, etc. 8® 

Clioivhliamba Sanskrit Series, No, 90. 
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Kirkby, William, Practical Prescribing and Dispensing for 
medical students. Manchester, 1904. 8^. 

P iihlications of the University rr Manchester, Medical Series, 

No, 2, ‘ ‘ ■ 


Presd, hy the University* 


IjailciOB, Perceval. Lliasa. An account of tlie country and 
people of Central Tibet and of tbe progress of tlie Mission 
sent there by the English G-overnment in the year 1903-04, 
etc. 2 vols. London, 1905. 8^. 


Little, A. G. Initia Operiiin Latinormn quae saeculis xiii, xiv, 
XV, attribuuntiir secmidmn ordinem alphabeti disposita, 
Manchester, 1904. 8°. 

PuhlicAitions of the University of Manchester, JUsforical Series, 
No, 2. 

Presd. hy the University* 


Lorini, Eteoele. La Persia economica contemporanea e la siia 
questione monetaria. Roma, 1900. 8*^. 

McGregor, Eichard C. I. Birds from the Islamls of Eombloii, 
Sibiiyati and Cresta De Gallo. II- Further I^otes on birds 
from Ticao, Ciiyo, Calioii, Calayan, Lubang and Luzon. 
Manila, 1905. 8“^. 

Btireau of Government Lahoratories, 31anila, No 25, 

Presd, hy the Barean, 

Madil^s DiSTincnAjAZETTEEES. 2£adras, 1904}, etc, SN 

Presd* h If the Government of India, Home Department* 

Manila. — '-Biireau of Government Lahoratories, I. Description , of 
new buildingk By P, 0. Freer. II. A Catalogue of the 
Library. By Mary Polk, Manila, 1905* 8^, 

. Btiremi of Government Lahoratories, hlamla, No* 22, 

Report of the Supeiintendent of Government Laboratories 

in the Philippine Islands for the year ended September 1st, 

From Fourth Annual Report of the PMlippme Commission. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of the 
Bureau of Government Laboratories for the period from Sep- 
tember 1st, 1903, to August 31st, 1904 [ate.], 

3Ianila, 1905, etc, 8°, 


Presd hy the Biirean-, 
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Merrill, 1£ liner D. A Dictionary of the plant names of Ahe 
Pliiiippine Islands. Mamla,190S. 8d 

Bnremi of fhver7i7nent Lahoratrjnes, Mmiila, No, 8. 

A Pi'eTiew of the identifications of the species described 

ill Blanco’s Flora de Filipinas. Manila, 1905. Sd 
Ijureaii of Lkn-eTiunerd Labor a Manila, No, 27, 

MlISgraFCj W, E. and Clegg, Moses T. Trjpaiiosoiiia and 
Trypanosomiasis, with special reference to Surra in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Manila, 1903. 8°. 

Pwreaw of Govermnent Lahoratories, Manila, No. 5. 

Pt. I. Aiiiebas : their cultiTation and etiologic signifi- 
cance. By W. E. Mnsgrave and M T. Clegg. Pt. II, T refit- 
ment of intestinal Amebiasis — amebic djseiiteiy — in the 
tropics. By W. E. Mnsgrare. Manila, 19(A. 

B -lire an of Gov(3rmneMt Lahorcikmes^ Manilla, No, IS. 

Presd. hy the Bureau. 


Neyill, 'H. II. Partabgarh. Allalmhad, 1904. 8°. 

District Gazetteers of the 'U-nitcd Province of Agra and Oudli, 

Vol XLVIL 

Rai Bareli. Allahahacl, 190b. Sk 

District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli, 

Yoh. XXXIX. ■ /„ . ' ■ 

Presd. hy the Government of pidiu, Home Department. 

Neville, Ralph. Garden Cities. A Warburton Lecture, etc, 
Ma^icltesfer, 1904. 8°. 

Ma^icliesfer Uiiwersity Lect'ures, No, 1. 

Presd, hy the University. 

Nityasvarfipa Brahmacar!.' [Parapaksa- girP 

bajrah by JSriryasTariipa Brahmacarh] 

Brindavana, 190b. S°. 

Presd. hy the Author. 

Olllfsea, 0. Through the unknown' Pamirs. The second Danish 
Pamir Expedition 1898-90. ... : W ith maps and . . . iilnstratioiis, 
Lcmdon, 1904. 8d 




'*5 

Owen’s Coileoe, MancJieder. Histoincal Essays by Members of 
tlieO wen’s College, Mancli ester, published in commemoration 
of its jubilee, 18514901. Lcmdmi, 1902, 8^ 

— —Studies from the Biological Laboratories. (Studies in 

Biology) dc. Vol I, III, etc, Mcmctiester, 1886, 1895, etc. 8°. 

—Sin dies from the Physical and Chemical Laboratories, 

etc. \ oL .1, etc, Mandiesfer, 1893, 8°. 

— Studies from tbe Physiological Laboi’atory, etc, Vol. I, etc^- 

Manchester, 1891. S°, 

— — — Studies in Anatomy, etc. Voh IT, etc. 

Mxmchester, 1900, etc, 

Fresd, by the Victoyda Jlnkersity of Manchester. 

Penny, Her, frank. The Church in Madras, being the history 
of the ecclesiastical and missionary action of tbe East India, 
Oompnny in the Presidency of Madras in the seTenteentli and 
eigliteenth centuries,.. With ilhistratioiis. London, 1904. 8°. 

Fresd, hy the Gorerument of Lidla,^ Home Fe^yartnient, 

Rajarani Ramkrishna Bhagawat. An Attempt to analyse the 
jMciha-Bliarata — fi'oin tbe higher Brahminical standpoint. 
Bombay, 1905. 8'^. 

Kliord ell*— A vesta searched, I. Mihr Yast— from tlie 

Bi'aliniiiiical standpoint, Bomhayy 1904. 8°. 

Fresd. by Fhe AuFhor. 

Readymoney, Kasarvanji Jivanji. A University for Researcli- 
Recoi'd and Instructions. Kature-History Museum and des- 
criptive defining Natui’e-History tables illustrated : or Hature- 
History Research thinking tables and investigating or sorting 
tahitis for sepaiuting diffei’ent subjects. Bombay, 1905. 8°. 

Fresd, by the Author, 

RiveEburg, Her, S. W. Phrases in English and Angami Naga. 
Ko/u'ma, Assam, 1905. 8°, 

Fresd,; hy the Ohief Commissioner of A.ssam, 

Shermail, Penoyer L. The Gutta Pereha and Rubber of the 
Pb ill* |)pine Islands. Macula, 190S. 8°. 

Ihirewu of Gorernmenf Lahoratories, Manila, No, 7, 

Fresd, hy the Bureair,- 
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SlllOethj .b\ The Occurrence of Secondary Aiio’ite in the 
Kol:ir Scliists. 8h . 

Uyf^ore GeciloguMl Bep:vrtment^ Bullefm, No. 3. 

Presik hif the Mysore Geological Deparliuetit. 

Smitli, W. lh)he]‘tsotL Leetiires on the Eoligion of the Semites. 
hijNsi Si'rk\'^. Ihie fiiiidaniental institutions... J^Tew edition. 

i.inohoi, IDOL SL 

iktrarfl i^rrlares, 18SS-89. 

Stebbillgk Ih Ih A note upon th,e ‘‘ Bee- Hole horer of teak in 
Burma. Calmihi^ 1905. 8L 

Presd, hy the Author. 

Strongs B. P. rreliiniiiaiy Report of the appearance in the 
Islands of a disease clinically resembling gdanders. 

Muaikt. 190-k^^ Sh 

Eftrciiu of Goverumsiit Laboratories, Manila, No 1. 

Protective Inoenlation against Asiatic Cliolem — an experi- 
mental stnAty. Manikf., 1904. S^. 

Bureaa of Gorrrn,ment Lahoratories, Mamla, No 16. 

Sunns < I nest ions relating to Yirulenee of micro- organ isms. 

with iturliculu!* reference to their iniiniinizing powers. 

Manifu, 1904. 8h 

liuTi'an of Gorcrnnient Laboratories, Manila, No, 21. 

PresiL by the Bare a a. 

SydOW, P. a,nd H. Monographia Uredinearuni sen specieiaiin 
oniniiini ad Ininc usque diem descriptio at aduni].n‘atio s^’-stem- 
atica, Vol, I, etc, Lipsiae, 1904, 8^. 

Tait, James. ]Medimval Manchester and the beginning of Laiica- 
sbiin. Miuicliester, 1904. 8L 

Pnhii cat ions of the University of Manchester, Historical Series, 

, ' Nol. 

Presd, by the University. 

Vallabhlcliarya, Sri. Ann Bhasbya, on Brahinasutra...With 
a commentary called Bhasbya PrakaSa by Goswami Sri 
Purnsbottamjee Maharaj. Edited by Ratna Gopai Bhatta. 
Ease. 1, etc. Beniares, 1906, etc. SL 

Benares Sanskrit Series, No. 99, 

Watson, 0. 0. Ajmer-Merwara. Text and Statistical tables. 
AJfiier, 1904. 8°. 

Raj put ana District Gazetteers. 

Presd. by the Government of India, Home Department. 



Wegener,^ -Or, Georg, Tibet utid die engliscbe Expedition.,, Mit 
zwei Kartell irud aeJit Vollbiidern. Halle 1904 8®. 

Weiite, 11. J. Hossfeld’fc} Japanese Grrammar comprising a 
iiiaiuuii of tlio 8]:)oken language in the Roman character, etc. 
1904 8*^. 

WeismanEj August. The Erolution Theoiy... Translated by J. A. 
Thomson... a lul M. 31. ThoniBOii, Illustrated. 2 vols. 

Lfmdou, 1904 ^ 8 ^, 

Wherry, William B. Glanders: its diagnosis and prevention, etc. 
MtfniJa, 190 ^ 1 . 8 °. 

of Gorern^mnt Lctbortdories, Manila^ No. 24. 

— Some observations on the biology of the cholera spiril- 

la m. Manila^ 1904. 8^. 

Bureau of Government Labor atones^ Manila^ No. 19, 

Woolley, Paul G . Report on Bacillus violaceous [^m] Manilae : 
A pathogenic microorganism. Manila., 1904. 8°. 

Bnrvan of Government Laboratories^ IfamZa, No. 16. 

Fresd. by the Bureau. 

Wright, G. A. and Preston,' C* H. Handbook of Surgical 
Anatomy... Secornl edition. Mmichester, 1905. 8°. 

Puiflicatlons of the Hilversity of Manchester^ Mtedical Series^ 
No. S.. V ■ ' ' ^ V 

Presd, by the Universify, 

Wylie, A, Hotes on Chinese literature: with introductory re- 
marks on the progressive advancement of the art ; and a list 
of translations from the Chinese into various European lan- 
giiages.,,]L^'ew edition, 1901# 8^. 
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Vol. I, No. 6.] An Analysis of the Lahhavatara Sutra. 

[N.S.] 

19, Anr Analysis of the Lcmh&mfUra Sutra * — JS?/ Prof, Satis 
Chandiu' Yidyabhusana, M.A* 

The Laiikivatara Sfitra is an ancient Bnddliist Sanskrit work, 
a manuscript of which was brought from Nepal bj Mr, Hodgson 
nearly eighty years ago. It gives an account of a miraculons 
visit which Buddha paid to Havana, the King of Lanka. Though 
the visit was altogether an imaginary one, the book is very valu- 
able as it gives a copious explanation of the Buddhistic meta- 
physical doctrines as well as an account of several non-Buddhistic 
sects such as the Lokayata, Sahkhya, Yaisesika, Pasupata, and 
others. It is one of the nine most sacred books of the Nepalese 
Buddhists called their Nava-dhammad 

A Tibetan version of the Lahkavatara Suti’a is found in the 
Kangyur, Sect. Jfdo, Yolume Y, In Tibetan it is called Hphags- 
pa-lah-kar-gsegs-pa-theg-pa-chen-pohi-mdo, in which it is stated 
that the Sutra was translated into Tibetan by order of the Tibetan 
King Bal-pa-can in the 9th Century A.D. Lo-tsa-wa Ge-long 
(Hgos-chos-grub), who translated the Suti*a in Tibetan, also added 
to the translation a commentary of a Chinese professor^ named 
Wen-bif 

There are extant three Chinese translations^ of the Lahkava- 
tara Sutra. The first translation, which is incomplete, Avas made 
by Gunabhadra, 443 A.D., the second by Bodhhuci A.D. 53.3, and 
the third by Slksananda A.D, 700-704. 

H wen- th sang, who travelled in Ceylon early in the 7th 
Century A.D., points out the Malaya mountain as the place Avhere- 
in Buddha, in olden days, sat to deliver the Lahkavatax^a Stoa.*^ 

The Sutra Avas merely known by name to the Pandits of our 
countxy fi*om a reference to it in the Sarvadai’sanasahgraha^ of 
Madhavacaryya in the 14th Century A.D, 


1 The nine mosfc sacred hooks of the Nepalese Buddhists are : — 

1. Aitasahasrika Prajnaparamita ; 2. Grandavyuha; 3. Dasabhumisvara; 
4. Samadhiraja Siltra; 6. Lahkavatara Sutra; 6. Saddharmapundarika ; 
7. Tathagataguhyaka ; A Lalitavistara and 9. Surarnaprabhasa Sutra. 

Divine worship is offered to these nine works by the Buddhists of Nepal. 
Of. Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Eeligion of the Buddhists, 
■p. 19."' 

2 Vide Osoma do Koros’s Analysis of the Kangyur, p. 432 (Asiatic Eesear- 
ches, Yolume XX). 

^Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 175, 
176, 177. 

The first Chinese translation consisting of 4 fasoieuH, 1 chapter, bears 
tAVo prefaces by Tsiang O'-chi and Su-shi, of the later Sun dynasty, A.D, 
960-1127. The date of the latter preface corresponds to A.D. 1085. The 
second Chinese translation consists of 10 fasciculi, 18 chapters. The third 
Chinese translation consisting of 7 fasciculi, 10 chapters, bears a preface by 
the Empress Wu-ts6-thien, A.D, 684-705, of the Than dynasty. 

•^Vide Si-yu-ki, Book XI; Beal’s Biiddbistio Becords of the Western 
World, p. 261. 

6 Madhavacaryya quotes a passage from the Lanka vatara Siiti'a saying *. — 



l(jjj Journal’ of the Asiutic Bode tjj oj Ihu^jaL [ June, ‘190^*).. 

Tlie work consists of ten Parlvuria or (*]iapto!‘s named ro- 
spectivelj ns, (1) Bivan adliyeia^i, (2) Sarvn<il;ann,asa,mnecaya. 
(d) Aiiityata, (4) AbHsanmya, (5) TaiJul^\ninaiityS!!ityatra, (Cl) 
Ksaiiika, (7) Namninika, (SjAKn.isabliaksu.nii^ (9) Dharank and 
( lV))’tlie teiitli chapter wliicii bears no speeiai nanie. 

Throiighout the Lankavatara Sutra t-he speaker is Budtihu. 
liimselL The first chapter is addrosseil to Itavana wliile the 
person spoken to in the remainini? nine ehaptors is iMnhamaii., 
.Rivana, King of Lanka, prayed to Ihiddha for the solntion, of two 
questions, (1) what is the distinction between dharma and 

adharma; and (2) how could one pass beyond both dhanna and 
adharma> Buddha’s answers to these questions form the snbjeci- 


^?fr ^WT: ft 

chaptei’ on | 

The passage referred to here occtirg with a little vaviat ion twice in the 
Lahkavafcfu'a Sutra fin Chapter II. p, 50, and Chaptor X. p. 115 respectively 
s>f the Bengal Asiatic Society’s inamiscript) j — « 

ftt^RTSlT 1 

® !•) I : 

5«sir ^WRt wmrTSit I 

(Wr^WK^^, W) I 

Tlic Tihotan versions of the passnges run .respect ividv follows.* - 

(Kangynr, Mdo., Vol. V. Leaf 160, A.3. MSS.) 

; . 1 1 

(Kangymr, Kdo,, Toh T. Leaf* 253, A.S, MSS.) 

'""'^*0!^ tMttp are diseemed by Intelleot mo solf-existenoe can bo 
aspertaihedi t|@3ref^f4bey^sm shown to be inetplioable and esseticoless.*’ 
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Vol I,, No. 6.]^ Jjz Aiia^^ysis of the LanMmtara Siiira, 

: IN. s:]., ^ ‘ ■ . 

Blatter of tlie first cliapter. Thereafter ' one liundred ' and eight 

questions were raised by Maliamati *, Buddha’s answers to these are 

treated in the remaining nine chapters.. 

Some information about the author of the Lahkavafcara Siitra 
may be gathered from the following verses' occurring in the 10 th 
'Chapter of the woific : — 

HFciT % qr5*Tf^* ar^T RSiTqfJT: I 

STTWI t ^ II 

'SiWl'T^T# fiTcnffT « I 

^rlngHfar sriwi’^ li 

(A.S. MSS. p. 143). 

The Tibetan vei’sion of the above i*nns thus 

5j'^W|*^=T|^*qz^=T|| 

Si) 

II 

( Kangyar, Mdo, Vol. V., Leaf 292-293, A.S. MSS.) 

The above passages may he translated thus : — 

“ My mother is Vasumati, my father the Brahman named 
Prajapati ; I belong to the same clan as Katyayana ; my name is 
Jina, the passionless one, I was born at Campa. Somagupta sprung 
from the Lunar race is (in fact) my father and he my grandfather 
too.” 

J, The orig. is fwfwift which should be for the Tibetan oqui'- 

valent is | 

^ The meaning of this line is not clear. 
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In the tenth chapter Bnddlia in a prophetic stylo predicts 
certain future erents which help us in detonmiiing the approxi- 
mate date of the work. Thus he says;— 

TTf^r f«r^ I i 

ijrrra cth^ 1 

“g Jl! II 
(A.S. MSS., Leaf 142.) 

The Tihetan yersion ruins thus ;— 

5 ! 1 

Sj, 

(Kangyur, Mdo, VoL V., Leaf 292, ,A.S, AtSS.) 

Tlie passage may be translated thus : — 

One bimdred years after my Nirvana, Vyasa, tbe antbor of 
tlie Maliabliarata, will flourish. Then the Pandavas, Kanravas, 
Nandas and Mauryyas will arise. The Nandas, Manryyas, Gnptas 
and the Mlecchas, the vilest of kings, will flourish in succession. 
The Mlecch’a rule will be followed by tumult of arms and the 
tumult will be followed by Kali-yuga. *’ 

Several non-Buddbistic sects are mentioned tlms : — 

’Bi’i?!! SIIIT f^sri: msgtrcTTO^T I 

' (A.S. MSS., Leaf 135.) 

1 The Sanskrit manuscript reads which is oviclentlj 

wrong. The correct reading has been restored from Tibetan. 
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The S§i|ikliyas, Vai^e^ikas, Kaguas, Vipx'*as and Pa^upatas 
have taken the extreme views of permanence and non-permanence 
and are destitute of the discriminated truth. ’’ 

The views of Kapila and Kanada are specially discussed on 

leaf 132. 

Not merely in the 10th but in some of the previous chapters 
too the Naiyayikas and Tarkikas are specially referred to. Thus 
in Chapter II we read 

WsriJIcTT! i 

(A.S. MSS., Leaf 11.) 

The Tibetan version runs thus ; — 

N3 

Tell me how in future times the Naiyayikas will houiish.'’ 
Tlie very first question asked by Mahamati in Chapter 11 
is': — 

argi: I 

(A.S. MSS. Leaf 11.) 

The Tibetan version runs thus 

(Kangyurj Mdo, Vol. V-,, Leaf 93, A.S, MSS,) 

/| How is ratiocination corrected and how does it proceed ? '' 
The following doctrine of the Tarkikas is specially mentioned : — 

mTwmmw^ «r«r; n 

(A.S. MSS., Chap. X., Leaf 143.) 

The Tibetan version runs thus 
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Whatever is Krtaha (produced) is destruGtible, tliis is the 
TOW of the Tarkikas.”’ 

According to the peculiar calculation of the hTepalese Bud- 
dhists, the La nkavtara consists of 3,000 verses. So it is stated 

^^t 8(KT ^fwfjD’p;jiTf¥r*rJ5 ii 
H^TJTcTT: I 

MW: ^91^^ II 

(A.S. MSS. Leaf 141.) 

“ I belong to the clan of Katyayana, I am come from the S^iid- 
dhavasa heaven ; I teach men religion leading to the City of Mr- 
vana. This religion is an old one. I and other Tathagatas teach 
this religion by means of 3,000 Sutras (verses).’^ 

Katyayana to whose dan the author of tlie Lankavatara be- 
longed, seems to have been the same person who composed the 
Hindu socio-religious institute called Katyayana Dharma Sutra, 
for Katyayana is mentioned along with Yajhavalkya thus ; — 

^3919*1: ^ I 

(A.S. MSS., Chap. X,, Leaf 143.) 

The Tibetan vei'sion runs thus : — 

(A.S. MSS., Kartgyur, Mdo,'Vol. V., Leaf 293.) 

“ Katyayana is an antior of Sutra, so also is Tajnavalkya.” 


1- The Sanskrit mannscript reads The reading is 

restored from Tibetan. - 
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■ ■20. Tibet - under her Last Kings (1434—1642 A.R)— % 
Bai SiRA-T Ohakdea Das, BaLadur, C.LE. ' 

About eight j years alter TaM Situ Ohjah Clmb Gjal-tslian\s 
annexation of Tsang to the Governient of Central Tibet, one of tlie 
Governors under the Pliagmodn Rulers named Rinpung-Ili^'orzang, a 
native of Tsang, caused a rising of the people against the Pbag- 
mo-du authorities, and from the year tree-hare of the 7th Cycle, 
the SMkha (towns) of Rinpiing and Sl-mdub-tse (modem Shiga-tse) 
passed under the authority of Kun-zang Don-dub-dorje, the two 
sons of Riiipung ISTorzang. They established their powder 
over the whole of Tsang in the year 1434, but nominally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Phagmodu Chief. From the year 
Karth-tiger of the 8th Cycle, the Government of Central Tibet 
had to contend with internal dissensions both in the north and 

south of IT for which Mi-wang Ke^iu-dong-pa, the Ruler of 
Phagmodu, removed his residence to Dansa-thil, the seat of the 
Phagdu hierarchy. In the year Jr07i-oa?, the son of Kunzang 
named Don-yo-dorje, who was also called Rinpung Deba Gar- wa, 
inviting the Karma heirarch Choi-tog Gy a-tsho of the a -mar 

(Red-Cap sect) invaded U with ten thousand troops. He drove 
away Miwang Ke/m-dong-pa from his capital, and took possession 
of it. In this connexion, it is stated, that though the hierarch 
of Gahdan had twice tried to turn the tide of victory towards the 
Ruler of HeTtu-dong-tse by propitiating some spirits yet the Karma- 
jpa hierarch, his adversary, by superior exorcism made Rinpung-pa 
victorious at the end. This heralded the triumph of the 8Mm-mar 
(Red-Cap Church) over the Yellow- Church. Thereafter, for sup- 
pressing the growing power of Sera and Dapung monasteries, two 
monasteries of the Red and Black Cap sects of the Karma -pa school 
were erected under Rinpung-pa’s auspices. This was done with a 
view to make Sera and Dapung, the two great Yellow-Church 
monasteries, to die a natural death for want of support either from 
the State or from the pious. The Karma-pa and Bug -pa sects sent 
troops to overpower some of the smaller Yellow-Church in- 
stitutions which, thereby, became converted to the Red-Cap Church. 
Some of the land endowments of Sera and Dapung were taken 
away from them, for which reason the breach between the rival 
schools became wide. From the year Earth-ox to that of Earth- 
tiger in the 9th Cycle, the Lamas of Sera and Dapung were pre- 
vented from taking part in the Monlam Ghenpo of Lhasa. But 
since the year Fire-dog^ Miwang Ne7m-dong-pa, the Chief of ISFe7Ri- 
dong-tse recovered his authority to some extent over the province 

of U. Again in the year Fire-hird (about 1508) during Gediin 
Gyatsho’s residence at Metbog Thang of Gyal, the Digong-pa 
Lamas brought troops from Kong-po for crushing down the 
power of the Yellow Church. When they were about to demolish 
the outer Dsong (fort) of JJolkha, the Chief Hangso Don-yod of 
Dohdah came with his troops for rescuing it. The Digong-pa 
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Lamas failing to destroy the Dsong, diverted their attention to- 
wards Liing Shoi, iTod-na, and other places where they succeeded 
in converting eighteen Gelng-pa (Yellow-Clmrch) institutions into 
Red-Cap school. In the year Water-osi the Yellow-Oap Lamas also 
sent troops to Kyor-lhng and other places under the 
authorities. In this manner the Lamas of the different sects 
and schools became involved in civil dissensions. During this 
period the state of affairs in Tibet resembled the dark days which 
had followed the successsiop of the apostate Langdarma to the 
throne of Tibet. 

The Chiefs of Tsang, who held office under the Phagmodu 

Rulers of Central Tibet, frequently led their troops to IT to harass 
the people. They sometimes retired to their own strongholds after 
defeat, but often quietly annexed parts of their master's territories 
to their possessions. The Lamas of the Yellow Church struggled 
for power and to establish their supremacy over Tibet, in which 
act they met with reverses on account of the powerful help which 
the Chief of Tsang had given to the Lamas of Shwa-mar sects. 

In the year 1564, Tshe-wang Dorje, the chief representative 
of the house of Rinpung,^ with his son Padma-Karpo held the fort 
of Samdub-tse, and having brought the whole of Upper Tsang under 
his power, declared himself Tsang- toi Gyalpo, the King of Upper 
Tsang. In the year 1569 {Iron-horse of the 10th Cycle) the autho- 
rities of Digong fought with those of the monastery of Tag-lung. 
In the year Water-serpent, there was a rebellion at Kyid-Shoi against 
the Phagmodu authorities. The Dalai Lama, Gedun Gyatsho, inter- 
ceding in the affairs brought upon an agreement between the ruler 
and the ruled. Again afterwards, in the year Tree-hog (1574) Rin- 
pung-pa brought his troops to Kyid-Shoi for creating disturbances, 
but they were compelled to withdraw from there after they had 
caused some injury to the people. In the year Iron-serpent (1580) 
internal dissensions again raged in Digong. On Dalai Yontan 
Gyatsho’s return from Mongolia, the Shiva-mar hierarch, hJag-wang 
Choitag, complimented him with a letter written in verse ; but some 
misapprehension having arisen as to its concealed meaning, Rab 
Bjampa Geleg Lhundub and others sent a discourteous reply to it 
couched in terms which were interpreted as conveying insult to the 
hierarch. This incident, unfortunately, raked up greater bitterness 
in the strained relations between the two rival Buddhist Churches 
of Tibet. 

The King of Upper Tsang, with the help of a few petty 
chiefs of the south and north, incited the ^^a-w^a Rong people to 
rebellion, in quelling which, the resources of the Government of 
Central Tibet were greatly exhausted. Taking advantage of this 
disturbance he asserted his independence. 

In the year Tree-serpent heading the troops of the Red and 
Black-cap Lamas of the JBlarma-pa School, he attacked the military 

J EiupAng or Rinohenpung, a small town in the Tsang Rong district. 
It contained a huge image of Maitreya famous under the name of Rang- 
• Oham^Ohen. ^ , 
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encampment of Deba Kyid-Sboi and killed a large number of 
Diingkbors (ciYil officers) of the Government. On tbis occasion tbe 
KdTma-jpa Lamas became exultant and made a metrical rejoinder to 
tlie Dalai Lama’s reply by placing tbeir letter before tbe 
image of Buddba in tbe Cathedral of Lhasa. Tbis step, wbicb was 
meant to be an appeal to show tbat tbe Shiva-mar bierarcb’s wel- 
come to tbe Dalai Lama was sincere, produced disastrous effects. 
It induced tbe Yellow-Cap Lamas to invite tbe help of the Mong- 
olian hordes. About the time tbat Sonam Kamgyal was Deba 
of Kyi-Sboi, sevei’a! thousands of Tartar horsemen bad already 
come to Tibet and encamped in tbe neighbourhood of Lhasa. In 
the year Iron-dragon (1609) tbe Karma hierarch named Pbun- 
tsbog I^Iamgyal, with bis son Karma Tan Kyong Wang-po, led tbe 

Tsang army to IJ, but finding that the Mongol horsemen, that bad 
come to protect the Yellow Church, were waiting for an action, 
out of fear they quietly withdrew. In tbe year Water-mouse 
(1611) be brought tbe whole of Tsang including Gyal-Kbar-tse 
(modern Gyang-tse) and Byang (northernmost province of Tsang) 
under bis power, and became known as Tsang Gy al, i.e,, King of 
Tsang. This was tbe first instance in which a Karma hierarch 
had marched at the bead of a victorious army, having betaken 
himself to worldly life, and become lord temporal and spiritual. 

Later on, again invading U with tbe Tsang army, he took 
possession of Ke/iu Dong and all the lands, and some of the smaller 

monasteries of U. In tbe seventh month of tbe year Karth-hare 
(1617), resolving to entirely demolish tbe Yellow-Cap Church be 
beseiged Sera and Dapung and killed many thousand monks. 
He expelled the Yellow- Cap Lamas from Lhasa. In tbeir dis- 
comfiture the Lamas took shelter at Tag-hing. In the year 1619, 
tbat is, shortly after tbe humiliation of the Yellow- Cap Church 
and its patron Miwang Kei^n Dong-pa, the Mongolian army 
arrived and met the Tsang army first at Kyang-thang-gang near 
Lhasa, and ultimately at Tsang-Gyadtbang-gang and completely 
routed them. In tbe seige of Lhasa, which followed this success of 
the friends of the Yellow-Church, about 100,000 Tsang men were 
captured. They all would have been killed had not tbe Panchen 
Rinpoche (Tashi Lama of Tsang) timely interceded and procured 
their release. The monasteries of Sang-fiag Khar and others, 
besides many Lamas of the Yellow Church that had been taken 
over to the Red-Cap Church, were restored in 1620 to the YeUow- 
Chnrch, which got back its lost territorial endowments as well. The 
king of Tsang and his friend the valiant Karma hierarch failing in 
their military enterprize in Tibet, sought for help from the Mongo- 
lian Chiefs who were devoted to the Red-Cap Church. It took 
them nearly twenty years to consolidate their power in Tibet after 
the retirement of the Mongolian hordes from Tibet. When they 
had again grown powerful they began persecuting the Yellow- 
Church with greater animosity than before. 



I 
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21. Note on a Decomposition Product of a Peculiar Variety of 
Btmlelkhand Gneiss.— By 0. A. Silberrad, B.A., B.Sc., lO.S. ' 

During the construction of the Ken Canal, my attention was 
called by the Executive Engineer in charge of the woi'k, to a 
peculiar soft, white, clayey material found in the low hill on and 
around which the village of Deora-Bhapatpur in the Ajaigarh 
State is built. The hill is one of the low gneissic hills charac- 
teristic of this part of Bundelkhand (lude Medlicott and Bland- 
ford’s * Geolog}?- of India,’ Volume I, page 11, et. seq,), but 
appears to be of a somewhat unusual variety of gneiss and one 
more than usually liable to decomposition- At several places on 
the sides of this hill, all about half-way up, small pits have been 
dug into it, and a white clayey material found, which is locally 
used as “ white wash.” The same material has been found about 
3 1 miles south of this in the course of excavating a deep cutting 
(up to 50 feet deep) for the canal. Both positions are within three 
or four miles of the head works of the canal, and some ten miles 
west by south of Ajaigarh town ; they are about eight miles north- 
west from the Vindhy an scarp. 

I accordingly obtained some samples and sent them to my 
brother, Dr. 0. J. Silberrad, Ph.D., Research Chemist to the War 
OflSce Explosives Committee, who examined them, and through the 
kindness of a friend had them tested at a pottery as regards the 
suitability of the clay for the manufacture of earthenware or 
other pottery. To them I am indebted for all the following in- 
formation: — 



The report is subjoined. Beside the figures showing the re- 
sults of the chemical analysis, I have added those of Pinite as 
given in Dana’s Mineralogy, which appears to be a somewhat 
similar material. The occurrence of Titanic Acid in the clay is, 
however, of interest. 

Beport on Clay from Deara-Bh^patpur. 

Analysis of clay is as follows : — 

Clay from 

Deora-Bhapatpur. Finite. 
Silica ... Si02 44*407^ 49T1 

Alumina ... Al^Og 30-47 29*00 

Dime — CaO '61 *51 

Magnesia ... MgO 2*89 1-07 

Ferric Oxide ... Pe^Og 6*17 9 13 

Potash ... l40 8*05 684 

Soda ... KaOg ... -42 

Titanic Acid ... TiOg 0*54 

Combined water and 

organic matter ... 6-14 ) 

^ . I’lO j 

A ■ ■ :09l 

" ■' ' 

,...„aoo’46i . , 100*09 
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The clay was tested for its capacity of forming a china or 
earthenware in the following manner 

1. Ahont 20 grams of the dry clay Avas mixed Avith sufficient 
Avater to give a plastic clay, which Avas moulded into the form of a 
triangular pyramid. This was dried at 100"^, tlien baked for 
hours in a gas muffle, at a temperature of 890°. The resulting 
mass was pink in colour, easily broken, possessed little cohesion, 
AAms vsoft and friable. 

2. Another portion of the clay Avas mixed with calcium ear- 
boiiate, in proportion to give a mixture containing 2°/^ added cal- 
cium carbonate (19-6 grams clay, *4 grams CaCOg). This Avas 
moistened, kneaded, and the resulting plastic clay formed into a 
pyramid as before. This was dried at 100°, and heated in a blast 
inuffle, together with the pyramid used in the first experiment 
(made from clay alone). Pyramids charged into cold muffle and 
muffle lit at 9-10 A.M., on 8th hrovember, 1904. 

Temperature at 11-10 A. Ai. ... 1155° 

„ „ 12 noon ... 940° 

„ 12-30 F.M. ... 1150° 

„ „ 1p.m. ... 1300° 

Heating AAas then discontinued as one of the yjyramids Avas 
seen to be sinking, the result of incipient fusion. The muffle vas 
turned out at 1 p.m. Pyramids drawn at 2-15 p.m., and broken. 

Clay alone.— Pyramid bad sunk considerably. Was smootb, 
glazed, dirty brown on the outside. The fracture was highly 
porous and ciiidery. Heated to a temperature as hiirh as this 
(1300°), the clay would not be of any use as earthenware. 

Clay + 2 q/° CaCOg.— The surface of the pyramid aa^ 
smoother and more highly glazed than that of pyramid jost 
described, and the mass had sunk more, indicating that the clay 
mixed AAuth 2^/° CaCOg is more fusible than the clay alone. The 
colour of the exterior was dark brown. A fracture showed a 
porous, spongy layer under the surface, then a more compacf-, blue- 
black central mass. Useless as earthenware. 

3. The earth Avas made into a plastic clay as before, Avithout 
any admixture (except water) and formed into a pyramid, and a 
small dish. These Avei e dried at 100°, charged into cold muffle, 
and muffle lit at 9-15 A.M., on 96h November, 1904. 

Temperature at 11 a.m. 


1030^ 

930 ^ 
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Teniperatiire at 


O' ii 


5 a.m:. 

5-25 „ 


1090° 

1050° 


Muffle turned out at 5-30 p.m. Pieces drawn at 9 a.m. on lOtli 
November, 1904. They had not altered in shape, and showed 
no signs of fusion. They were glazed on the surface, dark brown 
in colour. Were dense and hard, giying a metallic ring when 
struck. The fracture showed the pieces to be solid, not porous 
at all, and was somewhat glassy. The pieces were strong and 
required a sharp blow to break them. 

4. Pyramids were made in the manner previously described, 
containing respectively 5% CaCOg and 10°/^, CaOOg (19 grams 
clay + 1 gram CaOOg, and 18 grams clay + grams GaOOg). They 
■were dried at 100°, charged into cold muffle, and muffle lit at 
9-20 A.M., 9th November, 1904. 


Temperature 

at 13 

i.M. 

930° 

55 

11-30 

55 

890° 

55 

11-50 

55 

910° 

55 

12-25 

P.M. 

920° 

55 

1 

55 

930° 

55 

1-30 

55 

... 930° 

J5 

2-15 

55 

940° 

55 

3 

55 

... 930° 

55 

3-30 

5 5 

... 930° 

55 

4-15 

55 

900° 

55 

5 

55 

... 870° 

55 

5-25 

55 

... 860° 

turned out at 

5-30 p.A 

[. Pieces drawn at 


Muffle turned out at 5-30 p.m. Pieces drawn at 9 a.m., 
lOth November, 1904. 

Identical results were given by both pyramids. They were 
pink, not glazed, of only moderate hardness, easily broken, giving 
a dull fracture. Apparently not strongly enough heated to give 
a satisfactory earthenware. 

The two pyramids were recharged into cold muffle, and 
muffle lit, at 9-10 a.m., 10th November, 1904. The temperatures 
were taken with a thermo-couple (all the previous temperatures 
having been taken in this way) and also wdth the Wanner Optical 
pyrometer. The corresponding readings are given below. 




Temperature at 11 a.m. 

„ 11-30 A.M. 

„ 12 noon 


Temperatoe at 12-30 p.m. 
„ 1 P.M. 

,, 2-15 p.M. 


Thermo-eonple. 

... 1040° 

... 970° 

... 1090°-1100° 

Thermo-couple. 

.. 1110°-1130° 
1090°-1100° 

.. 1040°-1050° 


Wanner- Pyrometer. 


1087° 

W anner-Pyrometer. 

1132° 

1108° 

1052° 
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Wlien two tliermo-coiijDle tempei^tures are giyen for tlie same 
time, ttey 1*6 fer to different points in tlie muffle. 

Muffle turned out at 2-20 p.m. Pieces drawn at 3 p.m. 

Pyramid witli 5% OaCOg. — This was a dark, coloured, hard, 
dense mass, glazed on the surface though not so much as the 
pyramid made from the clay alone, and somewhat lighter in 
colour. No change of shape could be detected, and there irere no 
signs of fusion. The fracture was glassy in parts, the rest being 
dull and stony, and was blue to brownish-black. 

Pyramid with 10% CaOOg. — This was much lighter in colour 
than the two previous pieces, was light brown, dull, not glazed. 
Was not so hard or dense as the Pyramid with 5% OaOOg. The 
piece was easily broken, giving a dull, sandy fracture, and show- 
ing the interior to be fairly compact. The colour of the fracture 
was a brownish pink. The pyramid had not sunk at all, and 
showed no signs of fusion. 

The best results as regards the making of earthenware ap- 
pear to be given by employing the clay alone, without any ad- 
mixture of lime. The addition of lime in small proportions re- 
duces the melting point. The hardness and density of the ware 
depend on the temperature to wfflich it has been heated. If that 
temperature has been too high, the upper parts of the pieces are 
porous and cindery, this proba]3ly being due to the liquation of a 
fusible silicate. The colour of the ware is necessarily dark, 
owing to the high percentage of oxide of iron in the clay. 

It does not appear to be possible to obtain good earthenware 
from the clay. Experiment III gave the best pieces. 

The clay is evidently not Puller’s earth. 

When mixed with water, with, or without additional lime, a. 
highly plastic clay is obtained.” 

In addition to the experiments recorded in the above report, 
the clay was fired in an ordinary earthenware kiln, but it refused 
to bind and simply dried to a porous friable mass diffei’ing very 
little from the product obtained by merely moistening it and let- 
ting it dry at an ordinary temperature. Heated in an electric 
furnace to a temperature of about 2900^0 the clay melted to fiuid 
which could be easily poured or cast. 

Prom the foregoing it will be seen that the clay is little like- 
ly to be of any use except that to which the villagers have put it 
from time immemorial, f.e., for whitewashing their houses. 
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Tlie Moiitliij G-eneral Meeting of the Societjr was lield on 
Wednesday, tlie 5tli July, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

His Hohoue Sm A. H. L. Frasee, M.A., LHD., K.C.SJ., 
President, in tlie Oliair. 

Tlie following members .were present : — ' 

.Dr. K. Annaiidale, Rai Sarat Cliandra Das, Baliadiir, CM.E., 
Mr. h. L. Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr K. X. Knox, Mr. J. 
Macfarlane, Dr. M. ,M. Masooiii, Major F. P. Maynard, 

Tlie Hon. Mr. A. Pedler, Major D. 6. Pbiliott, I.A., Oaptaiii L. 
■Rogers, I.M.S., Mr. S. 0.. Sanial, Maliamaliopadlijaya Haraprasad 
Sliastri, Mr. R, R. Sinipson, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Pandit Satis Cliandra 
Yidyablifisana, Mr. E. Yredenbnrg, Tbe Rev. A. Wi Young, 

Visitors: — Mr. Hanowes,„Capt W. B. Rennie, LA. 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting were read and confiriiied. 

Forty presentations were arnioiinced. 

It was announced that Mr. L. Morshead had ex] 3 ressed a ■wish, 
to withdraw^ from the Society. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Raja Jayakrislma 
Das, Bahadur, an Ordinary Member, luid Dr. W. T. Blaiiford, 
F.R.S., an Honorary Member of the Society. 

Read abstx’acts from programmes from the following Con- 
gresses and Exhibition : — 

1. From Oongres International d’Expansion Econoniiqixe 
Mondiale, 1905. 

An International Congress of World- wide Economic .Ilxpan- 
sion (Oongres International d’Expansioii Ecoiiomiqiie Moiidiale) is 
to be held under the auspices of the GoYernment of Belgium at 
Mens in September next (1 ) subscribe, . (2) draAw up a report, (3) 
send a delegate. The organisers suggest that the Society would 
be particularly interested in the section which relates to the follow- 
ing question :■ — 

Which are the best ways of booking observations in uncivilised 
regions in order to obtain scientific notions on the native, social 
life, and manners and customs, and raise them to a higher civiliza- 
tion P 

2. From Oongres International pourTekide .de la radiologie 
e.t, de Fionisation, '.Liege, 1905. ■ 

An International Oongress.for the Study .of .Radiology and 
Ionisation is to be held under the auspices- of the Government of 
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Belgium at Liege in September next, in •wliicli the Society is 
invited to participate. 

3. From Indian Industrial and AgTicultiiral Exliibition^ 
Benares, 1905. 

A prospectus lias been received of tlie Indian Indnsiriai and 
AgTicultiiral Exbibition to be beld at Beaiares in connection with 
the next Indian National Congress. 

The President presented the Elliott gold inedals and Es. 75 in 
cash to each, of the following gentlemen for their essays submitted 
in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Eesearch clnrins’ 
1904:— 

1. Babu Sarasi Lai Sarkar — for his essay entitled “ On the 
crystalline properties of a potassium copper ferro cyanide coni- 
pouncl,” Parts I & II. 

2. Babu Surendra Nath Maitra — for his essay entitled “ On 
the Experimental Determination of the Electro-chemical ecpii- 
valent of nickel.’^ (With Diagrams.) 

The President announced : — 

1. That the Council had appointed Pandit Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhiisana as a member of the Ooancil. 

2. That Dr. Annandale had been appointed to serve on the 
Library Committee and Major D. C. Phillott, I. A., had been re- 
elected a member of the Philological Commitee during the yeai‘. 

The General Secretary reported the presentation of nine gold 
and three silver coins from the Bombay Branch of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society forwarded with their letter dated 15tli June, 1905. 

Mr. J. N. Das, proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, seconded by Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree ; Air, Edgar de 
Montford Humphries, I.C.S., proposed by Air. K. Burn, seconded 
by Air. J. Alacfarlane ; Babu Amulyacbaran Ghose Yidyabbushan, 
pro];)osed by Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabliosana, seconded by 
Mr, J. Macfarlane ; Mix Hem Chandra Goswami, proposed by 
Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree, seconded by Air J. Alacfarlane* ; 
Air. J. A. Cunningham, B.A., proposed by Air. P. Turner, seconded 
by Mr. G. W. Kiichler ; Air, Jain Yaidya, proposed, by Pandit Satis 
Chandra Yidyabhusana, seconded by Air. J. Alacfarlane ; Pandit 
Bajendra Nath Yidyahliusan, proposed by Alahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Babu Alin^alidliar Banerjee ; Babu 
Yanamali Chakravarti, proposed by Afahamabopadliyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, seconded by Babu Alnralidliar Banerjee ; and 
Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkahhushaii, proposed by Babu* Alurali- 
dhar Banex’jee, seconded by Alabamabopadliyaja Haraprasad 
Shastri, were ballofcted for and elected Ordinary Alemhers. 

The Philological Secretary exhibited a Tibetan Scroll for- 
warded by^ the Hon’ble Sir A. T. Arundel, and Pandit Satis 
Chandra Yidyahlmsana read a note on it. 

The note will be published in the Memoirs, 
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Tlie following papers were read : — 

1. The GathoUc Mission in Nejpal and the Nepalese Aidhm'iUes 
{Iditli century) —By Fathee Felix. Gommunicated by the Philo- 
logical Secretary. 

The paper will not be published by the Society. 

2. Four netv Barnacles from the neighbourhood of Java, ivith 
Becords of Indian Pedimculate Forms.— By N. Annandale, B.A., 
D.Sc., Deputy Superintend^ Indian Museum. 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

3. Additions to the collection of Oriental Snakes in the Indian 
Museum, Part II. — Specimens f rom the Andamans and Nicobars. — By 
N. Anna X DALE, B.A., D, So., Depitty Superintendent, Indian Museum. 

4. The Tibetan Version of the Pramanasamuccaya — the First 
Indian work on Logic proper — brought from Tibet by the late Tibet 
Mission. — By Satis Chaxbea Yidyabhusana, M.A. 

The paper will be pnblislied in the Journal amd Proceedings 
for August, 1905. 

5. Materials for a Flora of the Malciyan Perimstda, Ko. 17. — By 
SiE Geoegb Kikg, K.G.I.E., LL.D., F.R.'S., late Superintendent of the 
Boy al Botanic Garden, Galcutta, and J. S. Gamble, C.I.E., F.R.S., 
late of the Indian Forest Department. 

(Abstract.) 

This contribution commences with hsatnral Order Myrsinese 
and is continued by Sapotacem, Fheriacese, Styracem and Oleacese. 
The draft of Ehenacem was prepared by Sir George King, that of 
the other Orders by Mr. J. S. Gamble; but the new species are 
given under their joint names. 

In the Katural Order Myrsinese 7 genera are described with 
80 species, of which the large genus Ardisia furnishes 47. The 
new species are 36 in number, viz., Msesa impressmervis andpaJumgl 
ana ; Ilijrsine perakensis and Wrayi; Fmbelia Seorfechmii, ang^ilosa, 
Bddleyi, and macrocarpa ; Labisia paucIfoUa and longistyla; Ardisia 
chrysophyllifolia, solanoides, fulva, lankaiviensis, labisioefolia, 
montana, sinuata, platyclada, Kunstleri, ScortecMnii, oblongifolia, 
fetrasepala, biflora, tahanica, Wrayi, minor, perakensis, Meziana, 
Bidleyi, rosea, longiped/imcidata, Mamgayi, themfoUa, and bambu- 
set arum; and Antistrophe candata and Ourtisii. A Tenasserim novelty 
has also been described Fnihelia Gallatlyi. The woi^king out of 
the Malay plants of this difficult Order has been rendered easier 
owing to the recent Monograph of the Order by Herr Carl Mez, 
in Eugier’s Pflanzenreivh. 

Ill the interesting and important Natural Order Sapotacem 
there are 8 genera with 49 species, of which 25 are new, viz., 
Siderovyton Derryaimm ; Isonandr a perakensis and mf a ; Payena 
longepedicellaia (Brace), llavilandi, sessUis, ohtusifoUa and set a liyfw- 
ica ; Bassia arishdata, Kingiana (BvaQo), liunstlerl (Brace), 
penicelata, OurtisH, laurifdlia, rupicola, perakensis, Braceana, longi- 
styla, cuprea, permigiwna, and erythropliyllag Palaquium Bidleyi, 
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1 An Aiidaiiiaii Islands species 

lias also . been ineluded, nllAa-wfe’ops andamamnsis. Some of tlie 
;; species, it will be noticed, bear tlie name given in tbe Calcutta 

]\ lierbariiim hy Mr. L.- R, Brace, formerly Oixrator ; but lie merely 

J . gave names witliont descriptions. 

, In tlie almost equally important N'atiiral Order .Mhenamse 
tliere are two genera witli 42 species, of wliicli 21 are new, viz., 
5 ' Maha Jliemimut^ venom^ (Mvaeea^ Olarkemia md y}emJcensis ; Bios- 

'pjjros Wray I, suh-rhomholdea^ dtmiosa^ ScsyrtcrMiilL SiryraGlformis^ 
trlstls, pmiciflora, ellipsoulea^ WalUcJiii, hfpiK'^ioldes^ hnichiata^ 
KiiasUeri^ nntmis^ reflexa^ penanglaua, rufa, areolata^ Gurtisu^ anci 
glomerulata. 

Tlie bTatiiral Order Styraeem gives two genera and 28 species, 
of wliicli 25 belong to Symplocos, The new species are 8 in 
miniber, viz., Bymploeos fidvosa^ pulverulenta. monticola, Bidley% 
perakensis^ BrwmUana, pemingiana, Scorteckinn. As was tlie 
case with Myrslnem, so in Btyracese also, tlie work lias been facili- 
tated by tiie recently piibiislied Monograph by Herr Brand in 
Bngler’s Fdanzenreich. 

. 111. the Katurai Order Oleace(Bih&re are 5 genera with 22 species, 
of which 9 are new. These are: Jasminnm Wrayi^ G'urtisu, 
loiigipetalwm and Osmantum 8cmi:ecJmm ; Linociera 

padudosa and oaadata; and Olea plaiycarpa mid anUsioldes, 

111 this part, therefore, are described 5 Katnral Orders with 24 
genera and 221 species. The number of species new to science are 
115, and two new species have been also described from regions 
adjacent to tliat to which, the work refers. 

The paper will be published iu full as an Extra Number 
of tbe Joimial and Froceedluys, 
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22, Adddtmis to the GoUection of Oriental Snakes in the Indian 

Miisetmn, — Fart 2. — Specimens from the Andamans and Nico ~ 

bars.— By Nelsojj Anna^^dale, B.A., D.Sc., Deputy Snpenn- 

tendent of the Indian Mtiseum, 

All tlie snakes recorded or described in tkis communication are 
from tli,e Aiidainaiis or tlie Nicobars. With one exceptioiiy they have 
been collected and presented to the Museum either by Major A. B. 
Anderson, I.M.S., or by Mr. 0. Gr. Bogers. The one exception is 
the type of a new Sea-Snake, which was taken by the Indian 
Marine Survey, Mr, G. A, Boulenger has kindly examined several 
of the other specimens. I am much indebted to Major Anderson 
for several letters on the snakes of the islands. I have added a 
revised list of the species known to occur in the two archipelagoes 
or represented from them in the Indian Museum, having re-examined 
the specimens recorded hy Mr. W. L. Sclater in all cases in which 
there was any doubt. 

TYPHLOPIDJS. 

Typhlops bpvAminus (Dauct.) 

This is evidently the common species in the Andamans, or at 
any rate in the neighbourhood of Port Blair. Ma jor Anderson has 
lately sent us twenty -four very dark specimens from that station. 

The type of T. andamanensis still remains unique, if it is in 
existence. I have not been able to trace its history. The Museum 
does not possess examples of T, oatesif described from the Cocos 
group. 

COLUBEXD.iE. 

Lycodon AULicus (Linn.) 

We have lately received several specimens of this common 
Indian species both from the Andamans and the Mcobars. One 
from the Mcohars belongs to var, B of Boulenger’s Catalogue ; 
those from the Andamans to var. C, a common, form in Ceylon, 

Oligodoh woo;dmasonx (Scl.) 

Simotes woodmasoni, Sclater^ J, A, 8 •B., (2) LX, p. 235; List 
Snakes, p. 24 . 

A young specimen, lately received from Major Anderson, has 
been submitted to Mr, Boulenger, who regards it as belonging to 
the genus Oligodon. I have compared it with Mr. Sclater’s types, 
with which it is identical. Mr. Boulenger notes that it is nearly 
related to 0. a Malayan species. 

OOLUBEB MBLANUBUS, Schleg. 

A specimen from the Andamans has the entire dorsal surface 
of the head and body of an almost uniform dark pliimbaceoiis 
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grey. Tlie markings on the side of the head and on the neck are 
however, quite distinct, and the individual is otherwise normal.’ 
We have in the Museum a similar specimen from Borneo. 


Dendrophis pictus (Gniel.) 

A specimen has been sent by Mr. Eogers from Henry Law- 
rence Island, Andamans. The species appears to be common all 
over the Andamans and Nicobars. Some of the Andaman speci- 
mens, ai’e very dark in coloiir, but this character does not seem 
to be constant. 

Tbopidonotus piscatoe (Schueid.) 

We have lately i-eceived a specimen from the South Anda- 
mans, while we had already a number from several localities in the 
archipelago. ^ 1 have not been able to find any record of the 
occurrence of this common Indian species in the Nicobars. 


TEOPtDONOTtrS NICOBABENSIS, Sol. 

T. nicobaricus Sdater, J.A.S.B., LX (2), 1891, nn. 231 250 
T. nicobarensis, id., ibid, p. 241. i t 

T. nicobariensis, Boulenger, Oat. Suahes; p. 192. 

The type of this species still remains unique, j have examin- 
ed it very carefully, dissecting out the maxillary on one side and 
have iiQ doubt that Mr» Sdater was right as to its o'eneric ideiitifica- 
tion. The maxillary teeth, 24 in number, increase slightly from 
before backwards, and show no signs of being stunted posteriorly • 
but the division of the anal plate appears to me to have been trau- 
matic. If the species is identical with Cope’s Prymnomiodm, the 
latter must have been founded on an individual injured or abnormal 
deficient possible, as the type was otherwise 

[DiPSADOMOEPHUS CEVLONENSTS, Gthr. 

Mr. Rogm-s has presented two specimens from the South 
^damans. The snakes from^ Assam and the Andamans identi- 
species JBpsas fusca, are young individuals of this 

DiSTIRA ANnAMAmCA, sp. nov. 

/I.. moderate, hardly separated from the neck ; the greatest 

depth of the latter half that of the body ; body deep, strongly 

broader than deep ; nasals 
S „ fr ® ®’iture betwecu the 

not much longer than broad, shorter than dis- 
tance from rostral, much shorter than paiietals ; one prteocnJar 
vep large; 3 postoculars; no loreal; 2 large, superimposed 
anterior temperals ; 7 uppr labials, .$rd and 4th eutering^eye ; 
two pams of sub-equal ohm sMelds, the posterior pato separated 
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from one another by two rows of scales. Head scales smootli for 
tlie most part, but wdth a few minute, irregularly placed pits. Eyes 
large and prominent. Body scales imbricate, but feebly so or not at 
all posteriorly, with a, very short keel or a tubercle ; 31 scales round 
neck, 39 round body ; yentrals distinct, bituberculate, with a cen- 
tral longitudinal groove, occasionally divided, 238 (in tbe type) in 
nuiiiber. Oo?oier-^pale-yellow on sides and belly, with about 40 
large, black rboniboidal marks on the dorsal surface. These are not 
ill contact either above or below, reaching about half way down the 
body on the neck and tail and almost to the ventral margin of the 
tail. Throat and chin darker yellow^, the former feebly irrorated 
with black. Dorsal surface of the head pale-green as far backwards 
as the posteiior border of the praefrontals and of the 2iid supraocu- 
lar, black posteriorly . 

Measurements of tyjpe — 

Total length ... ... 30 inches. 

Length of tail ... ... 2| ,, 

A single female from the Andamans. Judging from its bold 
coloration, this specimen is immature. In many respects the spe- 
cies resembles mirhis^ from which it may be distinguished 

superficially by the possession of unbroken parietals and distinct 
chill shields. It lias six grooved teeth posterior to the large poison 
fangs in eacli maxilla. Its iieai'est ally is D. lapimidoides. 


Snakes of the Andamans and Nioobars, 


. Name of Snake, . • 

Andamans. 

Nicobars* 

TypMops braniimis§|| (Dand.) ... ... 

X 


Tyflilo^s oatesiii* Blgr. ... 

X 

— 

„ andamanensis,^ StoL 

X 


Python refcioulatus,§ II Sclinekl. 

— 

X 

Ly codon aulions§ 11 (Linn.) .. ... 

X 

X 

Polydontopliis aagittanns§|| (Cant,) ... 

— 

X 

„ bisfcrigatnsll (Gthr.) .. 


X 

Ablabes nicobarensis,* Stol. ... ... 


X 

Oligodon sublineatns, D. & B. ••• ••• 

— 

■ 'X 

„ woodmasoni* (So],} ... ... 

X 

X 

Zamenis mucosiis§|| (Linn.) ... ... 

■ X 

' '■ ' 

Coluber porphyracens, §|| Oanfc. •• ... 

^ x:\ ' 


„ melannrns§|l (Sohleg.) ... ... 

X 

, X ■ 

„ oxycephalus,§|| Boie ... ... ... 

, X 


Dendrophis piotiis§|] (Gmel.) ... ... 


■ ■: 

Ti’opidonotns stoiatus§|| (Linn.) ... ... 



„ pisoator§ j| (Schneid.) 

X 


„ nicobarensis,’^ Scl, ... ... 

— 

• ■ X' 

Chi’ysydrus'graniilaUis ^\\ (Schneid). ... 

X 


Dipsadomorphus hexagonatns (Blyth) ... 

X 
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Name of Snake. 


Andamans. 


Nicobars. 


Dipsadomoroiins ceylonensia,ii^ Gtbr. 
Chrysopelecvornata^W^iSh^^^) 
Cerberus rliynohops§ll (Scbneid.) 
Fordonia leucobalia ^\\ (Schleg.) 
Bungarus CiBruUiis §|1 (Scbneid.) 

Naia tripudians,§|j Merr. 

,, bungarus, §11 Schleg. ... 
Platurus colubrinus§ll (Scbneid.) 
Distira andamanica,* Annand. 
Hydrus platurus§l| (Linn.) ... 
Amblyoepbalus monfcicola]! (Cant.) 
Laobesis cantoris* (Blytb).,. 

„ gramineuslll (Shaw) 

,, purpureomaculatus§|| (Gray) 


X 

(Nai’condam) 

X 

X 

i X 

X ' 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


In tlie above list, tbe names of tliose snakes wliicli are not 
represented in tke Indian Museum by specimens either from tlie 
Andamans or from the Mcobars are printed in italics. In tlie 
first column a ^ indicate.^ that a species is pecnlinr to tlie Andamans, 
the Mcobars or both archipelagoes ; a § that it has been recorded 
from the Malay Peninsula south of the Isthmus of Kra ; a || that 
it is known from Assam or Burma. In the other columns, a x 
shows that a species is known to occur, a — that specimens have 
not been taken. 

It will he seen from this list that the Ophidian fauna of the 
islands has close affinities with that of Burma and Malaya, while 
there is possibly a less obvious coiiiiection with Ceylon. So far 
as we know, three species are peculiar to the Andamans, two to 
the ISTicobars, and two to the Andamans and Mcobars together ; but 
our knowledge is still extremely limited, especially as regards the 
smaller snakes of the NTicobars. 


Dipsas fusca (Gray) apiid Sclatei’, List Snakes^ p. 47. 

^ Major Anderson has taken a specimen (var. A j on Narcondani, 


INDEX SUP. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Annandale, I^elson. — Additions to the Collection of Oriental 

Snakes in tlie Indian Mnsenm. Part 3. (Witt 3 figures) f 

Jonr, and Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. I, No. 8, 1905, pp. 

208-214 

TyPHLOPIDiE. 

Typhlops Impaladua, n. sp, from Malay ArcMpelago, 

Annandale, N., pp, 208-209. i 

Typhlops acAitm, habits of, pp, 209. 

COLTJBRID^. i: 

DryocalawAiS tristrigatus, from Malay Archipelago , 

Annandale, N., p. 210. 

Ahlahes gilgiticus^ n. sp. from Gilgit, Annandale, N., pp. 

210-211. 

BipsadoideSf n. gen., Annandale, N., pp. 212-213. 

Dipsadoides decipienSy n. sp. from Malay Archipelago. 

Annandale, N., p. 213. 



Oommmmu Vol, I, part 8, p. 211. 

Helicops mdims, Annandale==ffi/j^s^VJ^^?^a enhydris (Schneid.) 



N’otice. 


Foreign Societies who farour the Asiatic Society of Bengal with 
their publications are informed that they may be sent either to the 
address of the Society at Calcutta, or to the Agents of the Society 
in London, Mr. Bernard Qnaritch, 15 Piccadilly, 

Avis. . ' . . ' ' 

Les Societes etrangeres qui honorent la Societe Asiatique de 
Bengale de ses publications, sont prices de les envoy er ou directe- 
ment a Tadresse de la Societe, 57, Park Street, Calcutta, ou a 
Fagent de la Societe d Londres, Mr. Bernard Qnaritch, 15 Picca- 
dilly. 

Anzeige. 

Auslandische Gesellschaften welche die Asiatische Gesellschaft 
von Bengalen mit ihren Pnblicatioilett beehren, werden hierdurcE 
ersucht dieselben entweder direkt an die Adresse der Gesellschaft, 
57, Park Street, Calcutta, oder* an den Agenten in London, Mr. 
Bernard Qnaritch, 15 Piccadilly, zu senden. 



AUGUST, 1905. 


Tlie MontMy Greneral Meeting of “ tHe Society was held on 
Wednesday, tlie 2iid August, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Rev. B. Feancotte, S.J., in' the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. J. Bathgate, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Babu Amulyacharan 
Ghosh Yidyabhushan, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr, T, H. Holland, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Pandit Havakanta Kavibhushana, Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane, Mr. H. H. Mann, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Major F. P. Maynard, 
Mr. G, E. Pilgrim, Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., Dr. B. D, 
Ross, Pandit Togesa Chandra Sastree, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Mr. H. E, Stapleton, Pandit 
Pramatha Fath Tarkabhiishan, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Pandit Yana- 
mali Yedanta Tirtha, Pandit Jogendra Hath Yidyabhushan, 
Pandit Rajendra Hath Yidyabhushan, Pandit Satis Chandra 
Yidyabhushan, the Rev. A. W. Young. 

FmYors :— Babu Sarat Kuhiar Das, Mr. W. R. LeQuesne. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Fifty presentations were announced. 

It was announced that Major E. H. Brown, I.M.S., had ex 
pressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

> The Chairman announced that Mr. H. E. Stapleton had been 

appointed to officiate as Anthropological Secretary of the Society 
during the absence of Dr. H. Annandale. 

The Chairman also announced that the following gentlemen 
being largely in arrears of subscription had been declared de- 
faulters and that their names would be posted up in accordance 
with Rule 38. 

1 Mr. R. G. Black. 

Babu Ramani Mohan Mallick. 
r Babu Jaladhi Ch. Mukerjee. 

With reference to the i^esolution of the Council regarding the 
rejection of certain books from the Society’s library published in 
the Society’s Proceedings for June, 1904, the Chairman announced 
, that the Council had resolved that the Library Committee should- 

■ settle the prices of books with authority to offer Government pub- 

I iications to Government. 

The Chairman presented to Rai Sai*at Chandra Dass, Bahadur, 
I CJ.E., a diploma from the Imperial Russian Archseological 

Society electing him a Foreign Corresponding Member. 

. Sri Kripamaya Dev Anang BHim Kesori Gajapati Maharaja, 

proposed by Mahamahopadhyaja Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by 
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Mr. J. Macfarlane ; Lieut.-Col. C. P. Lukis, M.B., P.R.C.S., LM.S. 
proposed bj Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S,, seconded by Captain 
J. W. Megaw, I.M.S* ; Captain D. McCay, M.B., proposed 

by Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Captain J. W, Megaw, 
I.M S. ; Lieut. C. A. Gourlay, M.B., I.M.S., proposed by Captain 
L. Rogers, I.M.S*, seconded by Captain, J. W. Megaw, I.M.S. ; 
Captain J. J, TJrwin, M.B., I M.S., proposed by Captain L. Rogers^ 
I.M.S., seconded by Captain J. W* Megaw, I.M S. ; Captain 
W. W* Clemesba, M.B., I.M.S., proposed by Captain L. Rogers, 
I.M.S*, seconded by Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S. ; were ballotted 
for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Owing to non-receipt of tbe MS. of the paper entitled ‘‘Tbe 
Tibetan version of t£e Pramanasamuccaya,’* by Prof. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, read at the July General Meeting, the 
paper is not published in the Journal and Proceedings for August 
1905. ^ * 

The following papers were read ; — 

I. A Tibetan Chart containing the charm of Vajrahhairam,— 
By Peof* Satis Chandea Vidtabhushan, M.A* 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

2* History of Hydyasdstra from Jajpanese sources, — By Maha- 
MAHOPADHYAYA HaEAPRASAD ShASTRI, M.A. 

3. Notes concerning the people of MungeU Tehsil^ Bilasjpore 
Listrict, — By Rev. E. M. Gordon. Communicated by the Anthro- 
jpological Secretcury, 

4. Amulets as Agents in the Prevention of Disease in Bengal,— 
Communicated by Me. A. N, Moberly, I.C.S., SujperinUndent of 
Bthnograyhy, Bengal, 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

5. A Short History of the house of Phagmodu, lohich ruled over 
Tibet on the decline of SaTcya for u'j^icards of a century till 1432, 
A,D,—ByBAi Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, O.I.E. 

6. Additions to the Collection of Oriental Snakes in the Indian 
Museum, Part 8, — By N, Annandale, B.A., D.Sc. 

7. The Kantabudiyas of Cuttack, — By Jamini Mohan Das. 
Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary, 

8. The Age of Jimuta Vahana,—By Pandit Pramatha Fath 
Tarkabhushan. 

The paper will be published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

9. Sal-Ammoniac : a Study in Primitive Chemistry,— Bti H. E* 
Stapleton, B.A., B.Sc. 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

10. Alchemical Equipment in the Eleventh Century^ A.D, 

By H. E. Stapleton and R. P. Azo. 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

II. Note on the Bhotias of Almora and British Garhwal , — 
By C. A. Sheering-, M.A., I.C.S. Communicated by Mr. R. Burn, 
LG.S, > 

, ; C The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 
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Amira, Karl V. Konrad von Maurer* Gedaclitnisrede, etc, 
Munchen^ 1903. 4®. 

Presd. by the K. B. Ahademte der WissemcJiaften zii Munchen* 

Baron, Kr, and Wissendorff, H. Obansons nationales lalavien- 
nes. voL I, etc, Mitau, 1894, etc, 

Presd. by the Academie Imperiale des Scmices de St. Pefershourg, 

Bolschc, Wilhelm. Die Abstammnng des Meiischen. Zwanzigste 
Anflage. Stuttgart, [1904.] 8°. 

Presd, by ^^Kosmos, Qesellschafb der Naturfreunde,^^ Stidtgart, 

Briggs, Ella Marion. The Life History of Case Bearers. 
BrooUyn, N.Y,, ISOh, etc, 8° 

Gold Spring Marhor Monographs, IV, 

Presd, by the BrooMyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 

Bbitish Museum. — Natural History. Guide to the Galleiy of 
Birds in the department of Zoology, etc, London, 1905. 4°. 

Presd, by the Museum^ 

Bbussels,' — Institut International de Bibliographie, Manuel du 
Bepertoire bibliograpbique universel. 

\_BruxeUes,2 1905. 8°. 

Presd. by the Institut, 

California Academy of Sgibngbs, San Francisco, Constitution 
and Bye-laws, 1904. 8°. 


Presd. by the Academy, 
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CANiDA.---I}ep£ 2 r^me»^ of the Interior, Belief map of the Dominion 
of Oanada« 1904. 8* sh, iol, 

Presd. % the Department, 

Oarvallio, Gyro Angnsto de. Collection Gyro Augnsto de Car- 
valho ; monnaies et medailles portugaises. [Sale catalogue.] 
Amsterdam, 1905. 

Freed, hy Herr /. Schulman, 

COBard, Henry S. The Waterlilies. A monograph of the genus 
Nymphaea. [Baltimore,'] 1905. 4® 

Presd, hy the Carnegie Institntion of Washington, 

Cotton, Julian James. List of Inscriptions on tombs or monu- 
ments in Madras, possessing historical or archeeological 
interest. Madras, 1905. 4°. 

Indian Monumental Inscriptions, vol. III, 

Presd, hy the Govt, of Madras, 

Curtiss, Samuel Ives. Primitive Semitic Beligion to-day. A 
record of researches, discoveries and studies in Syria, Palestine 
and the Sinaitic Peninsula. Chicago, 1902. 8°. 

.Danzig . — Naturforschende Oesellschaft. Katalog der Bihliothek. 
etc. Heft I, etc, 

Danzig, 1904, etc. 8®. 

Presd, hy the Society,, 

Dimon, Abigail Camp. The Mud Snail : Nassa obsoleta. 
Broohlyn,N,T,,l20h. 8®. 

Gold Spring Sarhor Monographs. Y, 

Presd, hy the BrooMyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 

English- Gabo Dictionary by members of the Garo Mission of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, Tura, Assam. [By 
M. C. Mason.] ShiUo7ig, 1905. 8°. 


Presd, hy the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
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Folkmar, DanieL Album of Philippine Types... Christians and 
Moros.,.lighty Plates, representing thirty-seven provinces 
and Islands. Prepared and published under the auspices of 
the Philippine Exposition Board by Daniel Folkmar. 

Manila, Ohl. fol, 

Presd, hy the PhiUf]^im Oovt,^ Manila^ 

Foster, J. E. Churchwarden’s Accounts of St. Mary the Greats 
Cambridge, from 1504 to 1635. Edited by J. B. Poster. 
Cambridge, 1905. 8®. 

Presd, hy the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 

Frazer, J. G. Totemism. Edinburgh, 1887. 8®. 

Friedrich, Johann. Gedachtnisrede auf Karl Adolf von Cornelius. 
Munchen, 1904. 4®. 

Heigel, K. Th. von. Zum Andenken an Karl von Zittel. 

Munchen, 1904. 4®. 

Presd, by the K, B, Akademie der Wissenscdiaften zu Munchen^ 

Htoon-Ohan. The Arakanese Calendar with the corresponding 
dates in Burmese and English, 1820-1918. Ahyab, 1905. 4®. 

Presd, by the Author, 

Jyotis'chandra Bhattacherjee. CFLilavasana.] 

[OalcuUa, 1905.] 8®. 

Presd. by the Author, 

Kalecsinszky, Alexander v. Dber die Akkumulation der Son^ 
nenwarme in verschiedenen Plussigkeiten. 

Leijpzig, 1904. 8”. 

Sonderabdruck aus dem Mathematischen und Maturwisse'nschaftUohen 
Berichte aus Ungam. XXL 

Presd. by the Author,, 

Krumbacher, K. Das Problem der neugriechischen Sohrift- 
sprache. Munchen, 1903. 4®, 


Presd, by the K, B, Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Munchen, 
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la Flotte, de. Essais Mstoriques siir Flnde, precedes d’un 
Journai de voyages et d’une description geograpliiqtie de la 
cote do Coromandel. Paris, 1769, 12°. 

Meyer, M. WilEelm. Weltschopfnng. Wie die Welt entstandeii 
ist. Stuttgart^ [1905 ?] 8°, 

——Wie kann die Welt einmal nntergelien ? Stuttgart, [1905 ?] 8°. 
Presd, by “ Kosmos, Gesellschaft der Naturfreunde,'^ Stuttgart 

K'yayabihdf. [Buddlaist Text-book of Logic, composed by 
Darmkirta witli a commentary tbereto.] IJTyayabindTi-tika, 
[composed by Darmottar. Tibetan translation edited with 
introduction by E. I. Sherbolski.] Ease. I, etc. 

St. Petersburg, 1904, etc. fol. 

Presd. by the xicademie Impenale des Sciences de St, Pefersbourg, 

Pringsheim, Alfred. Ueber Wert and angeblichen Unwert der 
Mathematik. Miinche^i, 1904. 4°. 

Presd. by the K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Munch en. 

Smallwood, Mabel E. The Salt-Marsh Amphipod : Orchestia 
palnstris. W.y., 1905. 8°. 

Gold Spring Harbor Monographs. III. 

Presd. by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 

WildemaB, E. de. Mission Emile Lanrent — 1903-1904 — . 

finnmeration des plantes recoltees par filmile Lanrent aveo la 
collaboration de M. Marcel Lanrent pendant sa derniere mis- 
sion an Congo. Bruxelles, 1905, 4°. 

Presd. by the Congo State^ 

Willcooks, Sir William. The hTile in 1904. 

London, Nets York, Cairo, 1904. 8°. 

Presd. by the Govt, of India, Home Dept, 

Wollaston, Arthnr H. A complete English-Persian Dictionary 
compiled from original sources. London, 1904. 4°. 
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■Woolleys Paul G-, and JobbiEg J. W. Report on Hemor- 
rbagic Septicaemia in animals in tbe Philippine Islands. 
Manila, 1904. 8®. 

Bureau of Government Lahoratmnes, Manila, No. 9. 

Presd. hy the Bureau^ 

ZartESht-i-BahrSm ben Pajdfil. Le Livre de Zoroastre— 
Zariitasht l^i^ma — de Zartusht-i-Bahrlin Ben Pajdh, 

public et traduit par P. Rosenberg. 8t. Petershourg, 1904. 8®. 
Presd, hy the Academie Imperiale des Sciences, St, Petershourg, 

Zell, Tb. 1st das Tier unTerniinftig ? Keue Einblicbe in die 
Tierseele. Stuttgart, [1903,] 8®. 

Presd, hy “ Kosmos, Gesellschaft der Naturfreunde,^^ Stuttgart. 
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_ 2S, , . SzdOri/^ of Ny ay asastra fro7B Japanese Sou7'ces.-^By 
MAHAMAHOPiDHYAYA HakAPEASAI) ShASTPJ. ■ . 

The bibliograplij of N jayas asta^a of the Orthodox Hindus is a 
¥ery short one. It consists of : — 

(1) The Snti’as attributed to Gautama or AksapMa. 

(2) Bhasya attributed to Vatsyayana. 

(3) Yartika by Uddyotakara. 

(4) Tatparyatika by Yacaspati. 

(5) Parisuddhi by IJdayana. 

But the bibliography of the Buddhist ^N'yayasastra, as known 
in China and Japan, is a long list. It attributes the frst inception 
of the Nyayagastra to Shok-inok or Mok-shok which, transliterat- 
ed into Sanskrit would be Aksapada. 

The second author w^ho treated of ll^yaya is said to be Buddha 
himseK. The third is Eyuju, who is said to have preached the 
Mahayana doctrines of Buddhism with great success. His Hoh- 
ben-shin-ron is one of the polemical works against heretics. It con- 
tains one volume on logic. The fourth is Mirok (Maitreya). 
The fifth Muchak (Asanga), Mirok's disciple. Miiohak’s younger 
brother Seish (Yasubandhu) wi’ote three books on Logic — Eonki, 
Eon-shi-ki, and Eon-shin. After Yasubandhu, came Maha Dih- 
naga and his disciple Saiikarasvami, whose w^orks were translated 
into Chinese, by the great Hienth Sang. Hienth Sang had two 
great disciples — Kwei-ke in China, and Doh-Soh in Japan. 
Kwei-ke’s “ Great commentary "4s the standard work on JNTyaya in 
China and Doh-Soh is the first promulgator of Buddhist doctrines 
and Hyaya Sastra in Japan. Since then there had been many dis- 
tinguished teachers of Nyaya both in China and in Japan, and up 
to the present day Dih-naga has a firm hold on the learned people 
both in China and Japan. The European system of logic 'is 
a very recent introduction in Japan, where Dia-naga is still 
studied. 

In the tw^o paragraphs given above, I have tried to give the 
bibliography of feahmanic and Buddhistic logic of ancient India. 
Both attribute the invention of the science to one person, namely, 
Aksapada. The only clue given about this personage’s chronology 
is that it was before Buddha. But no clue of his time can be 
found in Brahminical works. Mr. Justice Bargiter tells me that 
there is no such person as Aksapada mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata, which was in a nascent condition about the time of Buddha’s 
birth. The Chinese attribute to him two things, namely, “ Hine 
Eeasons” and “Fourteen Fallacies,” while the Hindus attribute to- 
him the entire body of Sutras divided into five Adhyayas, ten 
lectures, eighty-four topics, five hundred and twenty -eight sutras, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six words, eight thousand three 
hundred and eighty-five letters. It maybe said, in passing, that 
the Chinese people are doubtful about the “ Hine-Eeasons ” being- 
attributed to Aksapada. It may also be remarked that in the^ 
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wMe body of Sutras, there is nothing which corresponds to the 
*‘Miie Reasons” and ‘‘ Fourteen Fallacies,” which, we know 
from Chinese sources, and which even Dia-n%a is said to have 
attributed to Soc-mock. An examination of the ‘MsTine Ueasons” 
reveals the fact, that it is historically prior to the invention of 
syllogism. It means an effort of the human mind to exhaust 
all possible forms of the relation between, what is now called the 
Major Term and the Middle Term of a syllogism. And such 
an examination must pi’ecede the formulation of syllogism. In 
what light the later writers have seen this examination, and 
what conclusions may be drawn from it, need not trouble us 
here. Suffice it for a historical student to know, that this early 
effort is attributed to Soc-mock, universally known as the first 
writer on ISTyaya. The theory of “Fourteen Fallacies” too, in 
their crude and undeveloped shape, shows signs of greater 
antiquity than the Ilyaya Sutras. 

These two theories of Akfapada seem to have been the com- 
mon property of Indian pandits before Buddha’s time, as Buddha 
did not scruple to take advantage of these. 

The “ Nyaya Sutras,” as we have them, seems to be a much 
later production. Haribhadra, a Jain scholar of the 6th Century 
A.D., says that it is a sectarian work ; that the sect, which eitlier 
-composed it or adhered to it, was a Saiva sect. Now a Saiva or 
Mahesvar sect existed long before Buddha. Soc-mock and the 
eighteen gurus of the sect, Nakulisha and others, might have be- 
longed to this sect. That the Sutras were not composed by 
Aksapada appears to be almost certain. But it bears his name. 
How to explain this fact ? The only explanation is that it belonged 
to that sect, of which he was thought to be one of the earliest 
representatives. I am not sure if the work “ Nyayasutra” had 
not gone through several r*edactions before it assumed its present 
shape. But it is pretty sixre that from the time of Soc-mock to the 
period when the Nyayasutras were reduced to their present form, 
India was full of polemical writings, much of which has perished. 

Though we know nothing from Brahmanical sources of the 
process of the development of Nyaya, we know some stages of this 
development from the Buddhists. Nagarjuna and Maitreya wrote 
•on Nyaya. In fact one of the volumes, I believe, the fifteenth of the 
great polemical work by Nagarjuna on Upayakausalya is devoted 
to the exposition of Nyaya. Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu 
— all wrote on Nyaya. Then came the great Difi-naga, the dis- 
oiple of Asanga, whom the Japanese place between 400 to 500 A.D., 
and Kern between 520 and 600. 

But in the meanwhile on the Brahminical side the Sutra has 
been reduced to its present shape and a Bhasya has been composed 
when, nobody can say. If am permitted to hazard a conjecture, 
both the Sutra and Bhashya came after the development of the 
Mahay ana School, he., both came after Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, 
say in the 2nd Century A.D, The Bhasyakara, Vatsyayana, 
though he does 'not:eyen mention, the Buddhists or even any Bud- 
dhist writers, pcun%dly refuted, sllll the Mahayanists doctrines of 
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TransitoriBess, of Yoid, of Individnality, and so 022. Savara, tlie 
Bha^yakara of Mimansa, was liberal enongli to speak of refiiting 
tke Mabayinic theory that the whole is merely a collection of 
parts and not in any way diferent from them. But Vatsayana is 
not so liberal. He would not name the Buddhists. There is 
another Yatsyayana, however, who flourished about this time. He 
may be identical with or a relation of, or at least, have be- 
longed to the same gotra with the Nyaya Bhasyakara,” on the 
supposition that families and clans rise into importance under one 
political circumstance and then disappear fx^oni history, both Yat- 
sayanas may be said to have belonged to the same epoch. That 
Yatsyayana is the celebrated writer onEratics. He mentions some 
scandals about the Satavahanas who flourished by the middle of 
the 2 nd Century A.D. And the geographical information gleaned 
from his book cannot refer to a period later than the rise of the 
Gupta family. 

We glean one historical information from the Brahmanical 
sources, namely, that Din-naga severely criticised the Bhasyakara 
Yatsyayana, and that the Yartikakara, who comments upon the 
Bhasya, defends Yatsyayana’s work against T)ih-naga. 

The modern Hindu idea is that the Buddhists b^elieved in two 
of the pramanas only, namely, Fratyahsa and anumana, i.e,, per- 
ception and inference. But this is not a fact, so far as early 
B uddhisni and even early M ahayanism are concerned. For we know 
distinctly from Chinese and Japanese sources that Analogy and 
Authority were great polemical instruments in the hands of the 
early Buddhists, that aU early Buddhists from Buddha to 
Vasubandhu were indebted to Ak§apada for their pramaras or 
polemical instruments of right knowledge. Maitreya discarded 
Analogy, and Din-naga discarded Authority, and made Nyaya pure 
logic, in the English sense of the term. ; . 

The followers of Aksapada are sometimes called Yogins, and 
Yaugas, and the Buddhist tradition is that Mirock (Maitreya) in- 
troduced Yoga in the system of discriminating true knowledge 
from false the system of Aksapada), some form of Yoga. 
And we find that at the second lecture, fourth chapter, of the Nyaya 
Sutras, there is a long section devoted to Yoga, and that Yoga is of 
a peculiar character. How the section on Yoga was adopted into 
the Nyaya iastra, it is is difficult to say, because Yoga does not be- 
long to the sixteen topics which Aksapada, in the first sutra, pro- 
mises to expatiate upon. Whether properly or improperly intro- 
duced, it forms a part of Hindu Nyaya§astra and also of Buddhist 
Nyayagastra. The Buddhists say that Mirok introduced it, but 
the Hindus cannot say who introduced it. 

I reserve the result of my examination of the Nyayasutras 
for the second instalment of this papery and I conclude this in- 
stalment with the remark that though Din-naga and the Buddhist 
.system of Nyaya sastra is almost completely lost in India, so 
much so, that the discovery of a Tibetan translation of one of Din- 
naga’s works, was regarded by scholars as a matter of congratula- 
tion, it is still studied and commented upon in China, Japan, Corea, 
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and Mongolia. In Japan only, it has a rival in the European 
system But I have been assured that the rivalry has only 
strengthened the position of the Hindu system. While the colleges 
study the European system, the monasteries study the ancient 
syston with great zeal. 
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24. Notes comerning the People ofMungeli Tahsil, Bilaspore BistricL 

— By Rey. B. M. Gordon {continued from the Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Yol, LXXIIL Part 8, No, 1, 1904) > 

[With one plate.] Qommunicated hy the Anthropological 
, Secretary, 

B. 38. The Measuring of Grain, — It is a never-failing practice 
when a man stops measuring for him to throw a handful of grain 
hack into the measure. On innamerable occasions, for many 
years, I have seen grain being measured and not once has this act 
been omitted or forgotten. It is considered lucky for the measure 
to be never empty. Much the same idea probably underlies the 
practice of never sweeping out the granary. This would be consi- 
dered tantamount to sweeping out prosperity, 

39. Sowing Mango Seeds,— There is a prejudice against the 
sowing of seeds from mangoes which have been eaten. The 
fruit of trees grown from such seeds would be considered impure., 
They would be called jhutta, i,e, false or impure. This is an ad- 
jective applied to food left over on one^s plate after eating. 

40. Respect paid to Cattle which have died.—l once noticed a 
few clods of earth placed on the carcass of a cow which was lying 
on the outskirts of the village. On inquiring as to Trhy those 
clods were placed there, I was told that the owner of ‘‘ a beast of 
burden ” or other domesticated animal that has died will with 
due respect place a few of clods of earth on the carcass and consider 
that this act has taken the place of a formal burial. The car- 
cass is then taken by the leather workers, who remove the hide, 
or it is thrown away at a distance to be devoured hy vultures. 

41. Granaries catmng Dumbness, ~1 was once questioning a 
father regarding his child and remarked that it was late in speak- 
ing. His reply was that the child had been placed on a granary, 
and this was assigned as the reason for the delay in its acquiring 
the power of speech. 

42. The Cause of prolonged Pregnancy, — A woman came to the 
Mission Hospital in Mungeli, and stated that for eleven months 
she had been pregnant and yet there were no signs of the ap- 
proach of the expected event. In conversation the doctor learnt 
that thei*e is a belief amongst the women that if one who is preg- 
nant should step across a string hy which a horse is tied, her 
term of pi'egnancy will be prolonged and she will take the term 
required by a mai*e before delivery. In order to remove the evil 
consequences of having crossed the rope of a horse, the woman in 
question must take a quantity of grain iu her sdW and present 
the grain to the horse which has affected her. The horse having 
eaten of the grain she will be relieved of the malign influence. 

43. Wedding the Melds.— There is a practice in connection 
with the sowing of fields, which I mention because of the desire of 
folklorists to have on record every insignificant item which is 
apparently of no consequence to the layman and yet may be 
fraught with much meaning to the specialist. After sowing the 
cold-\yeather crops, such as wheat, gram, etc., it is customary to 
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taketlie plougli around tlie field and sow in a circular form in 
several rows. TEis may be for tbe purpose of covering the ground 
whicli bad not been sown ; but it is interesting to note that tbe 
farmers call this final sowing Uhand, to wed or marry. Going 
around the field in a circle may be associated with tbe circumven- 
tion of tbe marriage pole. 

44. The Milk Woman on the Plough, --lii sowing tbe cold- 
weatber crops, tbe plough invariably has a mass of damp earth 
placed on it at tbe point where tbe handle of the plough meets the 
tongue. This is said to assist tbe plough to go deep down into 
tbe soil. But why should it be called tbe “milk woman’— the 
Bauiaint The farmers are always greatly amused when I ask 
them why they call the lump of earth tbe Bautain; the term is so 
familiar to them that they have never asked themselves the ques- 
tion as to where the connection comes in with tbe “ milk woman.” 

45. A Possible Explanation of the Preceding.— Bmee writing 
tbe two preceding notes I have been reading Hiawatha. In the 
section entitled “ Blessing the Cornfields,” I find tbe following 
lines. These lines are given without note or comment and the 
reader must judge for himself as to whether there is any connection^ 
between the practice they refer to and the practices described in 
notes 43 and 44. 

“ Once when all the maize was planted, 

“ Hiawatha wise and thoughtful, 

“ Spake and said to Minnehaha, 

“ To his wife the laughing Water. 

“ You shall bless to-night the cornfields, 

“ Draw a magic circle round them. 

“ To protect them from destruction 
“ Blast of mildew, blight of insect. 

“ In the night when all is silence, 

“ In the night, when all is dai’kness, 

“Bise up from your bed in silence 
“ Lay aside your garments wholly 
“ Walk around the fields you planted 
“ Round the borders of the cornfields 
“ Covered by your tresses only. 

“ Robed with darkness as a garment 
“ Prom her bed rose Laughing Water. 

“ Laid aside her garments wholly, 

“ And with darkness clothed and guarded, 

“ Unashamed and unafirighted, 

“ Drew the sacred magic circle, 

“ Of her footprints round the cornfields.” 

In these lines, then, we find definite reference to a nude 
woman going ai’ound the borders of the cornfields for the purpose 
of protecting them from injury. In my notes Hos. 43 and 44, it 
is stated that a plough with a lump of earth called “ the milk 
woman” is taken around, the fields several times after they are 
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sown, and tMs making of a circle around the field is called 
“ wedding the fields/’ Is there a connection in these two prac- 
tices?''," 

. [4^^. JBimling the Main, — Orooke, in his FolMore of North- 
srn India, tells of various devices for binding the rainfall. In 
this district there is the belief that certain persons have the 
power to cause the rain to cease. It is said that the merchant 
when he has stored away large quantities of grain to be sold at a 
profit, will gather some rain from the eaves of the house in an 
-earthen vessel, and this vessel filled with rain-water he will bury 
under the grinding mill. The consequence is that from that time 
forward the thunder will be heard rambling in the distance like 
the grinding of a flour-mill, but there will be no more rain. I 
think it is said that the rain must be gathered from the eaves 
of a house at the Pom Festival. 

47. Gotmting and heejping Pooord^.—The method of enu- 
meration followed by the most ignorant people of the district is 
that of counting by fives. For instance, if a man is counting 
fruit, he lays aside five which make one ga7ida. Four groups 
of five make one hori, and five groups of kories make one hun- 
dred. According to Bates’ Hindi MicUonarij, a ganda means four, 
in this district, however, it invariably means five. The great maj- 
ority of the people in the district cannot count farther than ten. 
The usual way to state high numbers is in is or twenties — 
] 60 rupees is eight kories, and so on. Intermediate numbers are 
expressed as follows: 46 = six over two kories i 115 = five less six 
kories, and so on. The grain measures most in use are also on 
the same principle. Twenty kdtas make one khandi, and twenty 
hhandies mhk.^ ojxQ garU. When grain is being measured at the 
threshing floor, the record is kept by making one small pile of 
grain (a handful in quantity) for every khandi. When grain 
is given out to the labourers from the granary, the record is 
made on the earthen wall of the granary in cow- dung, — -one stroke 
of the finger dipped in cow-dung means one hdtU, when twenty 
strokes have been made they are crossed out and a cipher takes 
their place and the perpendicular strokes start again from one to 
twenty. 

48. Some Agricultural FractiGes—{V) Nliih regard to the 
sowing of linseed, there is a belief that if the seed is sown from a 
woollen blanket and cattle graze in a field grown from seed thus 
.sown, the cattle will surely die. I questioned a farmer in the 
Damoh District on this point and found that the same belief 
prevails there also. (2) It is also said that if iron in any shape 
ishould come in contact with peas when they are being sown, 
the seeds will not germinate. An iron or metallic spoon is 
never used to stir the peas when they are being boiled as dal I, for 
the metal will cause the dall to be tough and indigestible. (8) 
When the rice or kodo harvest is about to be completed and the 
reaper comes to cut the last sheaf, he will throw it up into the air 
and use some of the obscene phrases which are used in the Roll 
Festival. ( 4) When the grain has been threshed in the threshing 
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fioor and the first load of threshed grain is being carried to the 
house to he stored, the housemfe -will come out to meet the labourer 
who is carrying the load. She has in her hand a lota of water, and 
wdtli this she walks around the man carrying the grain and does 
obeisance to the grain* This respect is paid to the first load of 
grain only. 

49. Cause and Cure of Styes. — There is a wide-spread belief 
that styes are caused by seeing a dog in the act of defoecating. 
And there are several remedies employed to remove a stye. One 
of the most common remedies is connected with the Balkan Pahar, 
the hill which occupies such a prominent position as a geographi- 
cal feature of the district. This hill may be seen at a distance- 
of fifty or eighty miles. The peak of the hill seen at a distance 
just appearing above the horizon has some resemblance to a stye. 
The belief is that if a person suffering from a stye should face this 
mountain and say, ‘‘DaZAcm Pa/iar cliotd mor sulie hara'' (the 
Dalhan Hill is small, my stye is big) the hill will be annoyed, the 
stye will be pleased, and as a result the stye will disppear. Some 
say that while saying these -words, the afflicted person should rub 
the third finger of the right hand in the palm of the left hand and 
apply the finger to the stye. It is also customary to take a grain 
of the wild rice, apply it to the stye, and then throw it away. As 
the grain decays the stye will disappear, 

50. Saluting at It is customary amongst the 

Satnamies for the menials and subordinates to salute a superior 
when the lamp is first lighted at dusk. I was once seated outside 
a tent with a number of villagers around me, -^vhen the servant 
lighted the lamp and placed it on the table inside the tent.. 
Immediately all the villagers arose and said “ Satnani ’’ to me and 
then resumed their seats. Being a stranger to the people at that 
time, I was com23le.tely taken aback ; but on inquiry I learned that 
this is a common practice. How I have come to look for the saluta- 
tion under similar circumstances. The entry of the lamp is 
considered the ushering in of a new period of time, and lienee the 
people “ wish you the time.” 

51. Concerning Meeting and Entertaining, — -It is an invariable 
practice when relatives come together who have not met for a long 
while, for the womenfolk to weep and wail loudly. A son has 
been away for months and returns to his parents’ house. He will 
first go and touch the feet of his father and mother. When he has 
been seated, the mother and sisters come to him and each in turn, 
placing both hands on his shoulders, weeps loudly and in a 
wailing tone naiTates anything special that has taken place in his 
absence. 

To a stranger it would seem that a great loss has befallen 
them. A daughter would be welcomed in the same way. Fre- 
quently I have mistaken the weeping of meeting for that of 
mourning. Experience, however, has taught me to distinguish the 
two kinds of wailing. When anyone goes as a guest to a friend’s 
house, he partakes of the usual food prepared by the family. When 
the people who are ente^aining prepare some specially good food,. 
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lie takes it as a siga tliat his entertainmeat has aow come to an end, 

and tlie next day lie takes kis departure. 

52. The Spindle and the Panchayat, — 'W'hen panchayat ot 
meeting of tke leading men in a Tillage is in progress, it is consi- 
dered unwise to kave anyone present wko is twirling a spindle. 
It is saidtkat as tke spindle keeps revolving, so will tke discussion 
move in a circle and fail to come to a decided issue. 

53. Vermin from the Clouds . — Tkere is a very prevalent belief 
tkat worms, frogs and snakes drop from tke clouds. After cloudy 
weatker, wken insects appear on certain vegetables, it is said tkat 
tkey kave dropped from tke clouds. Strange as tkis idea may 
seem to us, we kave a pkrase wkick is even still more strange, for 
we sometimes say, “ It is raining cats and dogs.” 

54. Tattooing. — Tkis is done by tke Gond women wko usually 
travel tkrougk tke district during the karvest time. Tke tattooing 
is not as elaborate as is seen in other parts of India. In fact, it 
appears to me to be strikingly meagre. Tke most common figures 
are those of two deer facing each other, and also tke figure of a 
chain or part of a chain. It is saidtkat if a woman is not tattooed 
in tkis world, she will be marked with a Sabar or crow-bar by tke 
gods in tke next world. A woman will on no account allow her 
husband to pay for any tattooingske may kave done, lest he should 
say to her when displeased, “ I have not only paid for you at our 
marriage, but I have paid for your tattoo marks as w^ell.” Rather 
than give occasion for tkis taunt, she will beg of a friend to x^ay 
for tke tattooting she may kave done after leaving her parents’ 
kome. 

Some Matrimonial Belief $ a7id Practices, — (1) In tke event 
of a bachelor marrying a widow, he alone goes tkrougk tke 
marriage ceremony, for a woman never goes through the marriage 
ceremony more than once. The bachelor in this case would be 
wedded to a dagger, and tke dagger will take the place of tke bride 
throughout tke ceremony. (2) If a couple should kave twenty-one 
children, it is said that they would go through the marriage cere' 
mony together a second time. Or if a couple should live to see a 
grandchild’s grandchild, they will do the same. I was told 
that a couple in a certain village lived to see their grandchild’s 
grandchild; and my informant claimed to have been present at tke 
marriage ceremony which was performed. I will not vouch for 
the truthfulness of my informant. 

56. Lippoing. — When a house is Uppoedy if.e., the floor 
plastered with cowdung, it is customary to begin at the doorway 
rand do the plastering inwards. Never is the kouse Uppoed out- 
wards except after a death. 

57. Effects of an Eclipse.-— An eclipse, it is said, has a detri- 
mental effect on granaries and on animal life not yet born. In 
-order to avoid the grain in the granary losing its germinating* 
power, a mark is made on the side of the granary with cow-dung. 
Tke same means is employed to remove the evil influence from 
pregnant animals. A mare would have a mark made on the side 
with gohuT (cow-dung) and a pregnant v^joman has a mark made 
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on tier left side. I think it is a circular mark that is made. If 
this precaution -^vas not taken, the offspring would he deformed. 
I once met a lad on the roadside with a deformed leg. I after- 
wards questioned the man who accompanied me as to the probable 
cause of the deformitj. The reply was “ GmhankMch UyaJ ^ — The' 
eclipse has drawn it up. His meaning was that shortly before 
the lad was born, there had been an eclipse, which caused the- 
deformity, 

58. Gatise of another deformity. — There is a firm belief that 
if one should have a sixth finger, it was caused by his having 
stolen garlic or hiildi (turmeric) in the previous incarnation. 
So firm is this belief that gardeners have no fear of losing these 
vegetables from their gardens by theft. One who steals would 
appear in the next world with the mark of theft on his hand. 

59. Toothache, Cause and Cure, — An insect is said to be 
boring in the tooth and causes the pain. In order to remove the 
insect, the patient is given a piece of hollow bamboo and he sits 
over a slow fire in w^hich some particular leaf is burning. One 
end of the hollow bamboo is over the smoke rising from the 
fire, the other end is placed in the mouth as near as possible to 
the decayed tooth. It is said that the insect comes out of the 
tooth,., falls through the hollow bamboo into the fire, and the 
toothache ceases. The gum of some of the Indian figs is also 
used to close the hollow of a decayed tooth. 

•60. Ane7it the Boll Festiml. — -Orooke in his Folklore of Upper 
India gives many interesting particulars regrading the Soli, 
I will mention only a few details observed in this locality. A 
heap of thorns, etc., are stacked about the first of the lunar 
month of Phil gun. This stack is made just outside the village on 
some open space. As the days go by and the Soli festival draws 
near, the stack of thorns and dried branches increases continually, 
for the boys keep adding to the heap of fuel day by day. In the 
centre of the stack of thorns is a high bamboo pole, to which is 
tied a branch of the castor plant (Bicinns commvnis,') Under 
the pole which stands in the centre of the IfoU stack are some 
Jcoturies or pice, and some turmeric. To the top of the pole is tied 
a sheaf of dried grass or straw. On questioning a gardener as to 
when he would sow a certain vegetable, he replied he would do so 
when the Soli pole {dang) falls. His meaning was when the Soli 
is burnt. I find this is a common idiom — “ When the Soli pole 
falls.” The stack is set on fire by the village priest, who presents 
horn at the village shrine, and he is often a Gond or a Baiga or 
one of the “ aboriginal tribes.” The fire with which the Soli is 
lighted must be obtained from the cliak mah or fiint and steel. 
Ho other fire will suffice. Some of the ashes of the Soli are kept 
and supposed to have power in removing evil influences of spirits. 

61, The Burial of Gosais, — On hearing of the burial of a 
prominent Gosai, I gathered the following information from some 
disinterested persons of other castes, who were present at the 
burial and witnessed the whole ceremony, (1) Immediately after 
death the body was w^hed and covered with moist ashes. (2) A 
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deep wliole was dug on the bank of the tank and the body was 
placed in this hole in a sitting postni^e with legs crossed- as 
represented in the figures o£ Buddha. (3) The face was toward 
the north. (4) The body had a langoU, a meagre loin cloth. 
(5) Another piece of cloth was cut open in the centre and the 
head was put through this opening in the cloth, so that the cloth 
rested on the shoulders. It was coloured with a red earthen 
dye {gern). See Bxod. xxYiii. 31,32, R. Version. “ Thou shalt 
make the robe of the ephod all of blue. And it shall huYe a hole 
for the head in the midst thereof.’^ (6) Under the shoulder was 
placed db jkoli or bag of cloth, the string of which went around the 
shoulder. (7) The right hand was placed to the mouth and in the 
hand was a ehappdtie (loaf of unleaxened bread) touching the 
lips. (8) Inside the mouth was am. iidroj (the sacred bead which 
mendicants or those of the priestly castes wear around the neck. 
In the mouth was also a leaf of the Bael tree {jMJgle mur- 
melos). (9) By the side of the body was placf'd a sfek such as 
mendicants carry and also a hmnandal or water- Yessel made from 
a gourd. (10) There were placed by the body a pair of wooden 
Sandies. (11) Apiece of cloth was tied carelessly around the 
head, and OYer this was placed an earthen plate turned upside 
down. (12) The body was then surrounded with fifteen hatm oi 
salt (something OYer a maiind.) (13) When the earth had been 
filled in there was a Siv (stone image of of the Linga) placed over 
the grave, and the fellow-caste-men went around the grave seven 
times and sprinkled rice on the Siv, (14) Every night a lamp is 
lighted at the grave for one year and a lota of water and some 
rice is sprinkled over the Siv daily. In connection with this burial 
I should mention that a short distance (five miles) from the village 
(Heraspore) in which this buidal took place, is another village 
(Dharampura) which for many decades past has been the residence 
of Gosais. On the banks of the tank of this village are five different 
temples 1 was told that each of the temples is built over the 
grave of a man buried as described above. My informant was 
able to give me the names of four of the Grosais buried there, but 
he said the name of the man buried under the fifth temple 
(certainly the oldest and now in a delapidated condition) was un- 
known to the village people. They had forgotten the name. 

62. Birth Practices, — Immediately on the delivery of a child 
the mother has cotton stuffed into her ears. This is said to “ keep 
out the wind.” This is also done when one is expiring. There 
is a belief that a male child comes into the world the face upwards, 
and the female with the face downwards. It is said that if a male 
is born face downwards, he will be effeminate, mid vice-versa. The 
hair is never allowed to remain knotted daring deliveiy, and if 
delivery is prolonged and painful, the woman is taken into another 
house as it is believed the house has something to do with the delay 
in the child being born. 

63. Sworn FrieridsMps.— Them me dznown hj various names, 
which are usually connected with the objecfc employed in sealing 
the friendship. One of the most commpn names is Mdhaprasady 
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(tlie great feast or food). It is supposed to be formed by the 
oonveuantiug parties partaking together of some of the food cooked 
and sold at Jugganath, and brought home by returning pilgrims. 
As a matter of fact now means anyone who has sworn 

to be a life-long friend. These friendships are also formed with the 
use of Ganges water brought home by pilgrims. In this case the 
friendship is known as Gangajal. 

Then, again, any flower may be employed, and the friendship 
would be termed merely phiil (flower). This is usually the 
case amongst women. Each party places a flower in the ear 
of the other and the friendship is formed. If some particular 
flower is used that flower gives the name to the friendship. In 
all these bonds of friendship, it is incumbent on the promising 
parties to refrain from taking the name of his friend, and they 
call each other MuJid^rasad, Oangdjal, Douna {Artemisia mil- 
garis or Indian wormwood) or merely Phd. It is astonishing 
Ixow very binding these friendships are considered. After an 
acquaintance with the people of 14 years I can I’ecall only one 
instance in which such a friendship was broken. Like David 
and Jonathan, the parties stand by each other, they are bound 
together for better or for worse, etc., etc. In has been hinted to 
me that these friendships sometimes result in a community of 
possessions extending even to a community of wives. In this 
connection it is interesting to note what is done when one of the 
friends happens by forgetfulness or necessity to take the friend’s 
name. He will go to his friend and say, “ Tor douM mor douh% 
genda gajld ]phtcV^ These words may have t-wo meanings and 
have been interpreted both ways to me. They may mean, “ Your 
wife and my wife are a garland of marigold flowers ; ” or they 
may mean, “ Your wife is my wife, a garland of marigold flowers.” 
J3y repeating this couplet to his friend it is supposed the oflending 
one makes propitiation for his offence. 

64. Concerning Witches^ Fairies^ (1) There is a belief 
that witches sometimes have an insatiable desire for human 
blood, and they can suck blood from the navel of a child with- 
out anyone knowing it. As a result the child becomes ema- 
ciated and dies. There was once a Telin witch who was possessed 
by this desire for blood, and not being able to suck the blood 
fx’om the navel of any other child she was compelled to draw 
blood from her own infant. If an adult also should suddenly 
become emaciated and loose flesh, it is said that a witch has sent 
down a long tongue or tube from the roof of his house when he 
was asleep and has drawn blood from his navel. In order to regain 
strength it is necessary to eat a small kind of fish found in 
the rivers. Also to eat a kind of rice. (2) If a child is 
believed to be possessed by a witch or an elf, it is cusfcomaiy 
for the parants to take a bangle and a tassel worn at the end of 
a plait of hair by women and to tie these articles to a twig of 
the Baer tree (Jnjtiha vulgaris). The Baer ti*ee is supposed to 
be^ the special residence of witches, or eKs or other invisible 
beings. (3) According to Bates’ Hindi Dictionary^ the word Fret 
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iias several meanings, “a spirit o£ the dead, a goblin spirit, evil 
■sprite, fiend, etc.” Here I find it is commonly used to mean an 
'elf or fairy, not necessarily a being with evil influences. Pretim 
are said to assume the form of women and frequent the baizars. 
By their superhuman powers they can take away articles from 
the stalls of tradesmen without being detected. A woman with 
a crooked nose is suspected of being a Pretin, The story is told 
(milk-man) who was returning from a bazar when he 
saw a Pretm, most beautiful to look upon, fomenting her child 
under a Baer tree. He persuaded her to go to his house, but he 
hid her sari in a hollow bamboo. The Pretin lived happily with 
the Paid and they had three sons. At the marriage of the eldest 
son the neighbours asked the mother to dance and amuse them. 
She refused to do this unless she was given her own sari^ which 
the Baut had hidden. Persuaded by his guests the man at last 
produced the hidden sari from the hollow bamboo. Scarcely 
had the woman put it on when she became invisible and dis- 
appeai'ed, never to return. It is said that the descendants of the 
three sons of this Pretin are still in this district, but no one has 
ventured to inform me just where they may be found. Students 
of folklore will recognize in this story the vddespread belief that 
the influence of fairies, giants, etc., lies in some special object, 

Samson’s strength being in his hair. (4) It is believed that 
some have the power of placing a Pretin in a flute or fiddle, and 
in this case the instrument wflll make music of its ovm accord 
without any human assistance. 

65. Deserting Bouses . — I have been told that amongst the 
jungle people of this district if a death should take place, the 
entire settlement, never rerj large, moves away to another site, 
doubtless because of the belief that the deceased will frequent his 
former abode. Amongst the people of this Tehsil, who live in 
larger and more settled villages and hamlets, there is an inclina* 
tion to desert the house in which a death has occurred, and 
to build another house on another site. Higher up in the grades 
of civilzation we find a desire bo withdraw from the room in 
which one has died, if not from the belief that it is haunted, 
then on account of the unpleasant associations. Amongst the 
people of whom I -write, if a house is to be deserted it will be 
leepoed, a lamp lighted, and the residents will -withdraw. 

66. Punishment of Witches . — If I was to tell of all the witch 
stories which are told amongst the people, these notes would have 
to swell out to undue proportions. Perhaps I should mention that 
Ohhattisgarh has long had a reputation for witchcraft and similar 
cults. Sleeman, -writing as far back as 1835 in 'his Bambles and 
Becollections ^ msniions these parts as having an unfavourable 
reputation. It is currently reported that in the old days when 
a witch was found she would be tied to the horns or the legs of 
a buflalo, and the buffalo was then infuriated till the victim 
was killed. 

67. A Gase of “ Possession^ ---It was on the night of the 9th of 
August, 1901, that I had the following experience with a man said 
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to be possessed hj the Devil. At eleven o’clock I was called to 
the Leper Asylum, of which I am Superintendant, to see a leper- 
named Visahii, who was laid hold of by Shaitan. It was a 
dark, drizzling night and I went to the Asylum lantern in hand. 
Approaching the gate of the Asylum I heard many loud voices 
for the lepers were greatly excited, and I could also hear the 
grinding of teeth from the unfortunate man. This was heard 
at a distance of fully one hundred yards. On approaching the 
ci’owd I found the leper Visahu, a man of medium physique, 
lying on the ground on his chest struggling violently, while- 
two men were seated on him trying to keep him down. They 
told me he was making efforts to run away from them, and as 
the river was not far off they feared he would drown himself. I 
immediately ordered the men to loosen their hold of him, and 
1 talked with him calmly and firmly and tried to pacify him. . 
Meanwhile I noted the wild meaningless look in his eyes, as 
though he was terribly frightened. He was trembling, shaking 
from head to foot, his teeth were grinding, and I was convinced it 
was not a case of shamming. I concluded he was in a fit of 
some kind. Ordexdng the ammonia bottle from the hospital, I 
led Visahu to his own room, and had his bed put in readiness. As 
we were about to enter his room, the man broke away from me 
and rushing througi^ the lepers who had gathered, around, he 
went straight for the gate: I went after him as fast as possible, 
and the crowd followed me. Visahu ran straight into the grveya-rd, 
close by ; seeing this the crowd hung hack and only two atten- 
dants followed me as I i^an after the man over the Qhamar 
graves. With shod feet and with a lantern we had difficulty in 
following the man because of the cactus tijoriisand the ditches full 
of water. He, however, did not seem to heed these, and ran along 
bare-footed over the graves and the thorns to the other end of the 
graveyard wli ex'e he plunged into a ditch full of water. When 
we overtook him, he sat quaking and grinding his teeth staring 
around wildly, I again laid hold of his arm and led him back 
to the Asylum and seated him in the Chapel. Here I kept him 
under my gaze, talked with him and poured water between his- 
set teeth. For sometime he gazed at me stolidly, with a vacant 
look a nd without blinking ; thei*e was no intelligence in his face. 
In the meantime the ammonia was brought from the liospital. 
He did not seem affected by it. After about ten minutes in the 
Chapel, his face changed, he looked around to the others and 
said, '‘Why have you brought me here?” He seemed like one- 
waking from sleep. He felt the mnd and water on his body 
and asked why we had thrown water on him, I asked him 
where he had been ; he said, “Nowhere ! ” He had no recollection 
of having acted strangely. He then became conscions of the 
bruise on his knee and the thorns which had become imbedded 
in his feet. On questioning him I learned that he had been 
on leave from the Asylum and had returned that moiming walking 
some eight miles. After a night meal, he sat in the corner of 
his I'oom playing oix a: long bamboo flute which has a deep- 
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monotonous tone. He wife was also in tlie room. After playing 
for some time lie arose and went to tlie door to go out. Oiitside 
tlie door lie said lie saw a figure and exclaimed, “ Wliat is tliis ?” 
Immediately lie fell forward, and that is all lie could remember. 
I am positive that this was not a case of shamming. I am also- 
positive that he did not recall what took place, that he had no- 
recollection of what took place from the time I saw him on the 
ground to the time he “ came to himself ” in the Chapel I am 
also certain that he was not under the infiuence of an intoxicant. 
This case puzzled me for a long while. I coni d not bring myself 
to believe it was a case of demon possession, though everything 
seemed to support that theory. Since this experience, I have 
looked into the subject of hypnotism, and I am now of opinion that 
this so-called “ case of possesion” was actually a case of auto- 
hypnotism. The man pla^dng his fiute in a monotonous tone 
for a long time (probably gazing at tbe light) brought himself 
into the hypnotic state when he was susceptible to any outside 
suggestion. Seeing a shadow, may he not have taken this to be 
a spirit about to possess him ? Then the cries of his neighbours 
“ Shaiicm laga lied ” would still further deepen the impression, or, 
technically, the “ suggestion,” until he actually became to himself 
a man possessed. I have seen persons coming out of the hypnotic 
state, and the way in which consciousness retuimed to them re- 
minded me of the way in which the leper came to himself and was 
first conscious of his bruises. I mention this case with the only ex- 
planation which suggests itself to me. Perhaps I should say 
again that there was no history of the use of intoxicants, and the 
man who is still in the Asylum (May, 1905) is not addicted to the 
use of intoxicants. Need I add that all the lepers and all the 
neighbours were fully convinced that it vras Shaitan who possessed 
the man, rnidi thQ Shaitan was supposed to be the spirit of a leper 
who had died fifteen days before and was buried in the gi^ave- 
yard into which Yisahu took us on that memorable night in 
August. 

Pacifying the God ,- — I once saw a man leading a black 
goat. On questioning him I was told that he had a buifalo worth 
forty rupees which was ill. He was taking the goat to tie near 
the buffalo. He would feed tbe goat in the name ol‘ the deo 
which possessed the buffalo, and when the buffalo recovered, at the 
next principal festival, the goat would be slaughtered in the name 
of the god. Some days later I heard that the buffalo bad died, 
and the man was wishing to sell the goat. Another sacrific, howeyer, 
proved more fortunate, I had a syce, a Ghassia by caste, who had 
an only son, who was drowned in the river. As the syce and his 
wife were getting on in years, they wished to hav^e another son. 
I recall the time when my syce asked leave that he might sacrifice 
a pig at some shrine in order to have a son. A year or eighteen 
months later I was told that Barn, the syce, had a son. This boy 
is now living, is about ten years of age, and comes to me every 
Christmas for Bahsheesh, His father is too old for service. 
Nothing could convince the father that the son was not given in 
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answer to his sacrifice. To his parents he is in very truth a Samuel 
— “ asked of God.” 

69. Terrors of the Night, — In common with all primitive 
peoples, the villagers of this Tehsil are greatly soared by the dark 
night. It is not the dread which civilized persons have of stepping 
on a snake or a scorpion, but the darkness to them is frequented by 
evil spirit and malign influences. Specially after someone has died 
is this fear apparent. It is completely removed during the moon- 
light nights and most apparent during the dark wet nights in the 
rains. On a dark night it is considered unwise to name a person 
recently deceased ; a snake also should not be mentioned. By 
naming the snake or the deceased they will come near. “ Speak 
of an angel,” as the saying goes. 

70. Settling Quarrels. — The Rauts or herdsmen have a festival 

in September or October, which I am sure will repay investigation 
by an expert. I wish to mention one item in this connection. For 
about a month the Rauts go around dressed up with strings of 
shells (Jcowries) with leather or metallic shields and lathies or 
wooden swords in the hand. At this time they have what is 
called mcitar jagna, means to awake, but what Alatar 

means I cannot say. The Rants get together on the site where they 
usually tie the cattle during the heat of the day, and at this place 
they have a great feast and a merry time. They are all dressed 
up as described above, and l am told they eat with their shoes on 
and their lathies in their hands. After this feast they go forth to 
settle any quarrel which may have arisen with neighbouring 
Rants during the past year. The quarrel is settled by the use of 
lathies and not by words, one party throw^s out the challenge by 
shouting out words of abuse, the others reply and they engage in 
a hand-to-hand fight till the people in one party are defeated and 
take to their heels. The people tell me that these fights still take 
place, but I have had no positive evidence of this being the case. 

71. Scorjpion Stings^ Immunity from. — I know for a fact that 
there are persons on the Tahsil, who are immune to the sting of 
the scorpion. A man of my acquaintance will deliberately take 
up a scorpion holding it by the tail. This is not merely done by 
courage duato dexterity, for I once saw the scorpion strike him and 
the only discomfort he experienced was a pain as though the part 
had been burnt or rubbed with chillies. There is a belief that dark 
skinned persons are more susceptible to the poison, for they suffer 
more intensely. It has also been stated that if a woman is stung 
by a scorpion during pregnancy, her offspring will be immune to 
the scorpion poison. There are certain persons who have a re- 
putation for removing the pain consequent on the sting of a scor- 
pion, and they go through various mesmeric passes over the part 
stung ; and if the distressed portion he the arm, they profess to 
gradually bring down the pain to the fingers from which extremity 
the pain is eliminated. 

72 Goncerning a Mushroom.— Them is a dark-coloured 
rather high-growing mushroom found in the open fields, which is 
known as Stiri gae U dheUi, ie., the teats of the Suri (wild) cow. 
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I am told tliat this musliroom grows orer the spot where a cow has 
given birth to its joiing. It is an invariable practice for the herds- 
men orthe plonghmen when they find this inn shroom to stick it 
in the cord round the waist or to put it behind the ear. It seems 
to serve no practical purpose, and yet people carry it aronnd like a 
charm. This mnshrooin is tough and leathery and appears to be 
quite durable. , 

73. The Festival of Stilts, — During the latter half of the Hindu 
month of Sri/ van is held, what I have termed, the festival of stilts 
because of the practice amongst the boys and sometimes the young 
men of making stilts and playing with them for J5 days. Just as 
soon as the light half of Sravan comes around, these stilts will be 
seen. The stilts are made by tieing small pieces of bamboo about 
a foot in length to a long bamboo six feet long, and the foot is placed 
not across the step of the stilt, as is usually done by English school- 
boys, but the foot is placed lengthways on the step of the stilt, so 
that the long bamboo is held by the toes of the foot. The stilts are 
not nailed in any part but are tied with twine ; and when the twine 
is wet it makes a creaking noise rubbing agzrinst the bamboo, and 
this noise made at every step of course adds immensely to the enjoy- 
ment of the youngsters. When the fifteen days are over, at the Pora 
festival, the children make some specially dainty cakes, and taking 
their stilts they all go down in a body to the river or tank. Here the 
stilts are all stacked together like rifles in a guard-room. Before 
this stack of stilts the children offer horn (incense), sometimes 
merely burning dried cow-dung Then they untie the foot-pieces- 
from the stilts, and one foot-piece is thrown into the river and the 
other is either buried in the sand by striking it upright or it is 
carried to the home and struck in the ground in front of tlie door- 
way. 

The long pieces of bamboo are also taken home and put in the 
roof to be kept till the next season. After this festival of stilts, the 
Ktmhdrs make earthen bullocks, paint them in gay colours and 
take them round for sale. They also make earthen grinding mills 
and small vessels to amuse the girls. This time of the year 
appeai^s to be specially the time of amusement for the little ones. 

lA, The Fisherman^ s Wei— During the Dasherah festival a 
fishermaii goes around with his net and he throws this on to the- 
child of any prominent person. This appears to be a sign of 
good- luck or prosperity, for the parents of the child reward 
the fisherman with grain or money. A fisherman once tried to- 
throw his net on my little girl ; she was greatly alarmed and 
would not allow it to be done. The man thought it would be 
unfortunate to be thus hindered ; so he placed his net over me* 
It is a question whether lie was more concerned for his own 
interests or mine. 

75, Snake-Lore and Snake-Charmer snake-charmers of 
the district are called Gounyds, They appear to be few in number 
and I do not find them named in the Census Beport. They reside 
in a few villages of this Tahsil, engage in agriculture during the 
rains, and in the dry months they wander away to great distances 
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witL. tlieir carious pets, which, they exhibit and thus make a 
precarious living. I have called them snake-cliarniers, but they 
do not charm with music. I have yet to see the Qouriyd who uses 
the gourd flute so often seen in other parts of India. They 
wear the peculiarly twisted narrow turban which is characteristic of 
the Indian snake-charmer. They have attached to their turbans a 
few claws of bears or tigers and the talons of hawks or large birds 
of some kind. The snakes usually canied around are the Python 
molurus and two varieties of the cobra ; one with the spectacles and 
the other without them. The cobra with the mark on the head is 
called the Bomi ; without this mark it is called the Oouhd, they 
are believed to be quite distinct snakes. I learned, in conversation 
with the men, that they make an agreement with the snake when it 
is first captured as to how longit will be kept in captivity. Some 
vow to keep it for six months, others for a year-and-a-half. When 
the time is up, the snake is given its freedom and another is cap- 
tured. It would be considered a very great misfortune if a snake 
should die in captivity. On questioning a man as to how the 
cobra came to have the markon its head, I was told that when 
the deity, went into Fatal, (the nether region) he placed 
his foot on the and it is the footprint of that is 

rseen on the snake to-day. “ It shall bruise thy head, etc.’' Oen.^ 
hi. 15. The Pythm molurus is considered the most 
(righteous) of all snakes. The reason is that it will never go out 
.of its way to seek for its prey ; it lies quietly till the victim hap- 
pens to come into its immediate vicinity, and then^^it will lay hold of 
it. The Ptyas mucosus is locally known as the AshariyU^ foom the 
month Ashar, corresponding wuth June- July. It is so called from 
the popular belief that it is poisonous only in Ashar, The follow- 
ing interesting story is told concerning this snake. I have heard 
this tale with many variations and it appears to be widely known : 
At one time the Ashariyd was the only poisonous snake^ in existence. 
It found a ratit (a herdsman) lying on the side of a field where 
he had fallen asleep while tending his cattle. hTear the head of 
the herdsman lay his bamboo flute, which he often played to while 
away the time while watching his cattle, ll^'ow the Ashariyd 
had often heard the sound of the flute, and was annoyed at 
hearing the music. Finding the rant asleep, he determined to 
.silence him forever. He approached the head of the sleeping man 
.and struck him in the forehead saying, “ ISTow you are silenced, and 
I^ will never again be troubled with your musicJ’ When the 
Ashariyd had gone away, to his great astonishment he again 
heard the sound of the herdsman’s flute just as before- The flute 
lay at the head of the dead body in such a position that the wind 
blowing through it caused it to make music just as when played 
on by the owner. The Ashariyd was much enraged at the thought 
of his poison not having silenced the rdut He determined to 
distribute his poison to others, and to increase the possibility of 
the man being killed by his poison. He therefore gave an invita- 
tion to all manner of reptiles to come to a feast which he had, 
prepared. All the reptiles came in great numbers to this feast* 

1 [0/. the Karin and Patani Malay stories of the python (Mason’s Burma 
and Annandale, Fascic, Malay I). —Ed.] 
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WMle distributing food to tlie guests tlie Ashariya mixed witb. tbe 
food a good portion of bis own deadly poison, which up to that time 
he alone had possessed. The cobr^ and the scorpions and all 
other stinging insects received as much poison as was contained 
in the food of which they partook. Hence the vaxdous degrees in 
the poison of snakes. The Xshariya in consequence had only a 
little poison left, and so it is poisonous only in the month 
of Xshar. It is said that traders in cattle and those who 
have to do^with the breaking in of cattle keep a piece of the 
tail of the Ashariya hj them. If the fail of this snake is pushed 
up the nostril of a refractory animal (a bullock oi* a buffalo) the 
animal wdii immediately become manageable and submissive. 
There is still another snake which holds an important place in the 
folklore of the district. This is locally known as the Murari 
sapP I cannot supply the scientific name, but it belongs to the 
family of earth-snakes, which burrow underground and come to the 
surface only occasionally. It is not much more than eight inches 
in length, thick and of mnch the same dimension from end to end. 
On account of the similar appearance of head and tail, it is sotne- 
times said to iiave two heads. For six months it goes one way, 
and for six months the other. On being touched this snake 
lias a way of curling around in a circnlar from. This may account 
for tire name {miirna means to twist), and it certainly accounts for 
the popular belief that it is the greatest enemy of the larger 
snakes, for it will twist itself around them till they are strangled, 
lint the most comm.on belief with regard to the Murari is that it 
will attach itself to a woman’s breast and draw away her milk 
while she sleeps. The snake, it is said, will place its tail in the 
child’s mouth and thus soothe the child while drawing away the 
milk for its own nourishment. Women hold this snake in special 
abhoiTence. 

While speaking with a man concerning the Murari^ he told me 
that only recently he had killed this snake in the house of a 
neighbour, and he had found a quantity of milk in its maw. On my 
expressing mydonht he went on to explain that his neighbour’s wife 
had a cbild which had lost flesh for some time past. The reason 
given was that the snake was taking the woman’s milk while the 
child was starving. ISTow that the snake had been destroyed, the 
child was gaining flesh and improving in health. If b, Murari is 
found in the fields, it is taken up on a stick and thrown towards 
the sun. This is called suraf dehhana (shown the sun). It is 
thrown high np in the air and is killed as a result of the fall. The 
snake charmers also informed me that at the JEfanya/t festival, it is 
their practice to go ont in the fields and hurn horn (sacrifice ) at the 
roots of the trees or herbs which are employed as antidotes to snake 
poison. It is at this festival also that they lay in a stock of anti- 
dotal herbs for nse during tbe coming year. 

76. A Love Portion called Mdthajori,—T}xQ Grond women who 
fi:o around the Tehsil in the winter months tattooing and selling 
herbs and roots with medicinal properties, also have with them a 
herb known as hatJidjori^ which may foe ronghly translated hands 
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joined. I Lave seen this herb or root, and it Gerfcainlj revsembles two 
hands clasped together. This is said to be a mohini and is 
given by a suitor to a woman whose afections he may wish to win. 

Watt’s in his Economic Products of India mentions a vege- 
table growth of this name and he calls it Eagle’s claw.” (See his 
Dictionary M. 208.) He makes no reference to its being a love- 
portion, and may be he descinbes an entirely diferent herb to that 
which is sold by the Gond women. I have mentioned the hatMjori 
here because of its connection with the following passage in The 
Sacred Tree (a work by Mrs. J. H. Piiilpot), page 106. ‘‘ In the 

valley of Lanzo in Piedmont, lovers in doubt whether to marry 
consult the oracle in the form of a herb called concordia, the root 
of which is shaped like two hands each with its five fingei’s.” 
Jewellers sometimes advertize in their catalogues ladies’ brooches, 
which represent two hands clasped together. Is this merely a 
convenient emblem of friendship, or is it a survival from herbs 
which looked like clasped hands which were used as love- 
portions ? Since scarf pins with the hoi'se shoe are a survival of 
the primitive belief that iron wards off evil spirits, why may not 
this clasped-hand brooch also claim as ancient an ancestry ? 

77. A Marriage Practice . — Going through a village, I noticed 
a strange figure made of straw attached to a long bamboo hanging 
over a house. On inquiring I was told that a marriage had re- 
cently taken place in the house, and the figure which drew my 
attention was that of a deer. I then learned that it is customary after 
a marriage for the bride and bridegroom and friends to resort to the 
river or tank and wash off the with which the persons of the 
bride and bridegroom have been covered ; and while this is being 
done there is much fun and joking and teasing. One of the plays at 
this time is to make a deer of straw and place a bow and arrow 
made of bamboo in the hands of the bridegroom and not let him 
go from the river till he has taken good aim and pierced the deer 
•with his aiTow'. After striking the deer he gives chase to the 
bride who with her friends runs away to the house, and is there 
overtaken by the bridegroom and his friends. The deer is hoisted 
on a high bamboo and hangs over the house for some time. 

78. A Primitive form of Lamp Light , — The Groton tiglium is 
most commonly found throughout this Tehsil, It is used as a 
border plant for gardens and groves. The seeds of this shrub form 
a drastic purgative, and are used for this purpose by the people. 
But there is still another use made of the seeds. They are strung 
together by children in long rows, and the lowest seed is set on fire 
and the seeds burn in succession one after the other very slowly, at 
the same time giving out quite a deal of light. This play amongst 
the children may possibly be the remains of a general practice of 
lighting the houses with the seeds of the croton strung together. 

79. Massage and Branding of Infants , — It is considered a neces- 
sity for the mother to massage her infant daily. The mother sits 
on the fioor with her two legs stretched out together straight in 
front. The child is placed on its back in her lap, the head resting 
between the knees and the feet towards the mother. By the side. 
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of tlie motlier is tlie or roughly-made earthen pot in which 
are kept the slowly-bnrning cowdnng cakes. The infant’s abdomen 
is first oiled ancl then the mother places one hand oyer the fire and 
the other over the child’s stomach, and thus with rapid movements 
of the hands massages the child with each hand alternately; 
Meantime she is singing some soothing lullaby. This fomentation is 
intended to remove flatulence. But sometimes a much severer 
process is adopted. The child is said to be attacked with a 
complaint which is called Bhabha, I am unable to say whether thivS 
is merely a severe attack of flatulence or constipation or a specific 
disease. The stomach of the infant, it is said, becomes swollen and 
hard. If it be a mild attack of BJiahha^ the abdomen is branded 
with the point of an iron sickle. The sickle is placed in the fire till 
it is red hot and the point is then applied to the stomach in eight 
or ten difl'erent places. Once when passing through a village at 
night I heard excrutiating cries from a child j on inquiry I was 
casually informed that a child was suffexing from BJiahha and 
the parents were having it branded. If the disease assumes a 
severe foi^m, what is called big Bhabha^ then several douhle-pice are 
placed in the fire, they are then taken up with pinchers and applied 
to the surface of the abdomen leaving a burn the size of the face of a 
pice. I believe fully 99 per cent, of the natives of this Tehsil carry 
on their person the marks of this infantile branding. Some of them 
carry the marks for forty and fifty years. jMay we not ask if this 
practice of branding infants has not some connection with the 
widespread belief that ch anglings and -witches are afraid of lire 
and also of iron. This belief may have originated the practice, 
which has continued because of the beneficial results due to counter 
irritation. Adults are also branded on the ai’ms and legs in sev^ere 
cases of rheumatism or in cases of sprains. 

80. Stone In certain parts of the Tehsil will he found 

a great pile of stones. A single heap of stones is called a Kurihay 
fi’oni Kurhona to heap. The people can tell nothing as to the origin 
of the practice, but they say it is considered fortunate to throw a 
stone on to the heap in passing and thus add to the accumulation of 
stones. In 2 /S'am. xviii 17, with regard to the burial of Absolam, 
we read that he was thi’own into a pit and they ‘‘raised over him a 
very great liea|) ofc‘ stones” (Bevised Version). In Adam Glark’s 
commentary on the above passage I find the following I'emarks : 
“This was the method of burying hei*oes and even traitors .. ...The 
ancient cairns or heaps of stones in dilferent parts of the w^orld are 
of this kind.” In Col. Meadows Taylor’s novel Tara, a Ataharatta 
Tale, I find the following passage descriptive of the country near 
Bijapore. “ The heap of stones had been formed gradually by 
travellers who, coming from all sides, took up one from the path, 
and threw it with a prayer to the local divinity upon the pile. 
This had been done no doubt for centuries.” 

81. Ideas ’regarding Transmigration,— -Borne years ago I was 
quite intimate with a Satmani Ohamar, He was fully eighty years 
of age. This man had many strange ideas, which, unfortunately, 
at that time I did not appreciate. With my present acquaintance 
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witli folklore, I would have regarded him a valuable “ find.” 
For many years now at the Divali festival, a lamp has been burnt 
at his grave for three nights in succession. This old man claimed 
to be able to tell just what form any man or animal has assumed 
in the last life, or incarnation. He said that he had some cattle, 
who were persons who had died owing him money ; and they had 
returned in this form to pay their debts. He himself claimed to 
have been a Eajput in the last life, and for some offence he was 
born a Chamar. He expected on his return to the earth to be born 
a Brahman. I once took him to see my horse which was tied in the 
stable. On our entering the stable the horse started. I said to 
Goburdhan, “ Now, can you tell me what this horse was in the last 
life.” He was equal to the occasion, for he replied immediately, 
“ He was a deer and was shot.” “ How do you know ?” I asked. 
“ Did you not notice how he started when we entered,” he replied, 
“he is timid like a deer, and look at this,” pointing to a birth-mark 
on the side of the animal, “ this is where a bullet has entered. 
He was a deer and was shot.” It is a common idea amongst the 
people of this district that marks on the body are transmitted. 
If a cfad should be born and should die almost immediately, 
the expression used is “ bahurgayS, “ It has returned.” The idea 
is that the life came into this world and went back from whence 
it came. 

82. Ohservation during a Small Epidemic , — Eaiiy in 1904 
there was a small-pox epidemic in the town of Mungeli and I had 
ample opportnnity of mahing many iuteresting observations. The 
conclusion I came to was, that during the epidemic the people feel 
that thei’e is some strong personality in their midst, and all their 
efforts are with the pux‘pose of pleasing this great power or in- 
fluence or person. As is usually the case, they believe what 
would please themselves will please this great being or power. 
The mat a or devi is supposed to be visiting the family in which there 
is a case of small-pox. It is not considered a misfortune but rather 
an honour. The yard of the house in which, the patient lies is 
surrounded by a hedge of thoims or dried twigs. The pur- 
pose is to keep away persons whose presence will annoy the 
goddess and to hinder persons with shod feet approaching the .house. 
Someone is always in attendance on the patient. Every word he 
may utter is considered the wozxl of the goddess. If the patient 
requests water, the attendants will say, “ The goddess is thirsty,” 
and will bring the coldest, purest water obtainable. In the delirium 
all the wild sayings of the patient are considered the utterances of 
the great person in their midst. The behests of this person must 
be complied witli, however difficult and x^epulsive. If the patient 
says he wants food from the house of a scavenger, it must be done 
rather than incur the wrath of the goddess. Once a man walked 
eight miles to ask for food from my table. The reason was that 
his daughter had small-pox, and when asked what she wanted, she 
was understood to say she wanted food from the sahib’s bouse, and 
the father begged me to give him some. On several occasions the 
people have come asking for the- fruit of the pajpiya from my 
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'garden, as tlie mats, liad asked for this fruit. If the goddess should 
demand a hen, the hen will be purchased and tied near the bed of the 
patient. It is said that a hen with reversed feathers is the one 
most appreciated. During a small-pox epidemic I have known 
poultry with reversed feathers to sell at an exorbitant price. Some- 
times a goat is tied in the house of the patient and daintily fed in 
the name of the goddess, with a promise that it will be slaughtered 
in the event of the patient’s recovery. Every evening in each 
house in which there is a small-pox patient, music is heard and 
songs are sung in praise of the goddess. Musical instruments are 
also employed, more especially the drum. The friends of the patient 
will sit up all night. If the patient is in distress, nothing is 
done to alleviate the suffering ; but the friends perplex themselves 
in trying to find ont what they have done to annoy the goddess or 
what they have omitted to do which will please her. One evening 
I questioned a young man passing my gate as to where he was 
going. He replied he was going to join his friends who were to 
watch by the house of a caste- fellow who had small- pox. On in- 
quiring why he was going to watch, he replied, “ In case a dog or 
a cat should come near the house at night and annoy the goddess,” 
I asked how long the friend had had the sickness. He replied, “ Six 
years.” On seeing my perplexity he explained that they say 
year for day in speaking of this illness. I then asked how much 
longer he expected the friend would be sick. He replied, Bight 
or ten years.” When the epidemic was abating in the town of 
Mungeli, the following story was told around and about the town 
and was believed to be true by all who heard and all who told it. A 
certain Bania, whose name was given, went from Mungeli to the 
neighbouring town of Nawagarh ; on his return after dark he came 
upon seven women seated by fires on the roadside. He addressed 
them as “ friends ” and asked them for fire to light his hirhi (pipe). 
They paid no attention to him, and he noticed their fires had no 
smoke and that they burned steadily. He then went his way on 
horseback. His syce or groom came behind Mm and met these 
.same women. They said to the syce, Your master addressed us as 
friends and we have destroyed two of his children. Tell him we 
have done our work in Mungeli and are now going to Nawagarh.” 
This story was believed to account for the sudden cessation of the 
disease in Mungeli and its sudden appearance in Nawagarh just at 
that time, I have been told that when the disease first appears on 
a person, he is seated on abed and his feet are bathed with 
great ceremony. The water in which his feet are washed must be 
taken from a running stream ; and the water must be taken up in a 
vessel drawn against the current and not in the direction in which 
-the water i s flowing. When the sickness has left the patient his en- 
tire body is bathed with great ceremony either on a Monday or a 
'Thursday?-. Several months after the patient has recovered, the 
people have the ceremony of “ Vida karo,^^ that is, ‘‘ sending away ” 
the goddess, as some visitor, is sent off, with ceremony. Special 
food is prepared, and the family party all wear new clothes, and 
with music and procession they all proceed to the river, where 
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food and small articles are thrown into the stream^ Those who 
Yowed the gift of hens or goats, go to the temple oi shime of the 
Modeless, and there they will either set free those creatures or mil 
laughter them and leaye the remains to he removed by the 
swrepers or other low-caste people. It so happened that the hoh- 
fp^+ival came on when the epidemic was in lull force. ^1 had ex- 
nected^his festival to be observed with much zest as the harvest 
bad been nlentiful. In such years all festivals are observed with 
miicli ado. To my surprise tlie holi festival that year received hut 
little attention, and singing and obscene language were guarde_dly 
emnloved The reason, I learned, was the presence of the inata in 
S mdst' It was considered offensive to the goddess to sing 
Iht holi songs. Special songs are sung at night to please the god- 
ded and it will 4 interesting some time to have these songs re- 
corded and translated and published in this Journal. , p 

83. Concerning Stone feplemewfe-'-WMe conducting a class o 
■sronuff men I happened to have on my table a copy of the Jouinal 
of thf Asiatic Society of Bengal. I showed the class illustrations 
of the stone implements in the Journal. One of the men remarked, 

“ when I was a boy my father had a stone like tlmt one pointing 
out one in the illustrations. The youngman said Ins lather called 
it a “sarap pniar ’’—heaven or sky stone. I immediately sa,w the 
importance of this name and was positive the young man referred to 
a stone implement. In widely separated countries the belief prevails, 
that the stone implements are thunderbolts, and here was the name 

“heaven stone” used by the people in Mungeh. Next morning 

I made further inquiries, and my syce offered to get me a sarag 
vatar ” which was owned by one of his uncles. The uncle turned 
up in due time bringing with him a bored stone, and I saw 
immediately that it was undoubtedly a stone implement of former 
days The only use for which this stone was now employed was 
as a 'remedy for yalwa, swollen glands, round the neck The 
man who owned the stone, said it had come down from father to 
to son in his family, for generations. Together with this 
stone the man brought me a piece of stag’s horn, which he said 
had always been with the stone. I now very much regret that i 
took no interest in the stag’s horn and purchased only the bored 
stone. It did not occur to me that there was any possible con- 
nection between the stone and the stag’s horn. Some months later 
I was reading Sir Daniel Wilson’s book on Left-handedness. 
On page 49, he shows that in all probability the makers of flint 
arrows, etc., employed bones or horns, for these were the only imple- 
plements at their service. The fact that a stone and a stag’s horn 
were handed down for generations together would indicate some close 
connection between the two ; and it seems probable that the stag s 
horn was the implement with which the stone was the bored. After 
two years of searcli I liave succeeded in getting together only a 
dozen stones. Some <d these have been badly rubbed when they 
were used medicinally* But we are able to judge of their origins 
shape and form. Oue two of the stones are beautifully smooth 
inside where bored, etnooth as glass” as a friend remarked. 

. 'I 
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One stone lias nndonbtedly been arrested in tbe process of manu- 
facture. Tbe outward form is complete and it has not been rnbbed 
in any way for medicinal purposes. The hole in the centre, how- 
ever, is only half bored. This hole was evidently made by strik- 
ing in some sharp-pointed implement. It certainly does not show 
signs of the rotatory action of a horn or bone implement. One or 
two of the stones in my collection -were said to have been found 
in fields near the site of an old village. Others have been heirlooms 
in families for many generations. One man told me he owned a 
“ heaven stone/’ hat his honse was washed away in a flood and the 
stone disapiieared. The people are very reluctant to make known 
the fact that they own the stones ; and they seem very reluctant 
-to part with them. 
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25 A short history of the Rouse of Phagdti, loMch ruled over Tibet 

on the decline of Saky a till 1482 A,I).—By Bed Sabat Ohahdba 

Bas, Bahadtir^ CJ.E. 

When in former times the Sakya hierarchs enjoyed the proud 
priTilege of heing the spiritual instructors of the Tartar Emperors 
of China, the enroy Situ Akyid took a census of the households 
of the agricultural Tibetans and also of the Hor Tibetans (so 
called from their leading a nomadic life like the Mongols ). With- 
in the Thikor or goYemoTshi-p of Phagmodu in Central Tibet, 
there were included two thousand four hundred and thirty- 
eight families, out of which six hundi-ed belonged to Lhasa City^ 
and five hundred to Taglung. When JRor Jam, ^ one ^of the 
Tartar Commissioners of China, visited the Chyangkha (the 
northern province, including l^^om-tsho or lake Tengri E'er), he 
included the numerous tribes of herdsmen that dwelt there in 
the political province of Phagmodu. The^ Emperor of China,, 
in consultation with the spiritual authorities of ^ Saky a, placed 
this large division under an dble T’hipon or provincial governor. 
Formerly, when both Dikhung Di-gM and Dansa-thil hierarch 
amalgamated their temporal and monastic possessions, Gompa 
Shagrin, the abbot of Dikhung, with the general consent of the- 
clergy and laity of Tibet got one of his relations, named Gom- 
tson, appointed as T’^hipov who, under the patronage of the Chiefs 
of Kang-yeng and lower Mongolia built the government house 
(ThiJehang) of Tshong-du-tagkhar. Thereafter, Khanpo Ringyal^ 
the Tolpon of the famous hierarch Chyan-na Einpoche, became the 
chief of Lhobrag Shong-de. About this time a native of Kham, 
named Borjepal, by his ability, energy and accomplishments, 
attracted the notice of Chyan-na-Einpoche. This young man,, 
introducing himself to that Grand Lama as one sprung from the 
noble family of Dag Lah-zig, and as very anxious to be bis dis- 
ciple, so insinuated himself into his confidence, that the Grand 
Lama, struck with his general efficiency in all matters of impor- 
tance, sent him to China to represent the interests of his grand 
hierarchy. There he took the opportunity of securing for himself 
and his heirs the governorship of Central Tibet, together with a 
state seal and decorations. Returning to Tibet in the year Tree- 
tiger (1192 A.D.), he bnilt the Thikhang (government houses) of 
Yarlung, called l^amgyal-ling and f^edong-tse. During his rule, 
which extended over thirteen years, he enjoyed the goodwill both 
of those who were above and under him. He was renowned for 
his liberality. His governorship extended over twelve important 
places, besides IvTedong-tse, which was the chief seat of bis 
goveimment. These were Halayang, l^amo, Chag-tse-tugu, 
Thangpo-chin-ling-me, Choi Slukha, Monkhar, Tashi-dong, Gya- 
thang, Tshong-dui-tag-kha, Zangri-Phodang-gang, Khortog-cha, 
and Kardo, .Mter his death, his younger brother named Shon-nu 
Gyal-tshah, discharged the duties of Thipon for three or four 
years. He stiicceeded by one of his relations, named Chyang- 
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LN.s.} 

shon {hovn of tlie family of Kya-ya-dag-cbu) , during wliosfe 
administration tiie Sakya and Dikhnng hierarclxies fongHt witk 
eacli other. Okyang-skon had the good wishes of the Sahyapa 
authorities, hut owing to some cause haying incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Ponchen (chief Governor) Anglen of Sakya, he was 
ordered to he hnrnt alive, hat on explaining matters he was 
exonerated and Ids life spared. After his death the grand- 
son of Shon-im Gyal-tshan, named Shon-nn Yontan, became 
T’M^on, 

At this time Thnmer Bnkhoi, a Mongol prince of the Im- 
perial family, with his wife, came on a pilgrimage to Tibet. The 
Thipon having failed to show his efficiency in military as well as 
in civil matters, and being reported to have oppressed his subjects, 
the younger bi’other of Chyan-ha Bin-pochhe, nicknamed Gyaro, 
or the bearded, recommended his dismissal to the Mongol chief. 
During this time the State affairs of ’Phikhor were conducted by a 
council f oi’med of the f ollowdng : The governor of Sakya Mon- 
astery, named Ein-chen Tashi, Tson-dui Pal, a relation of Chyan- 
ha-Ein-poche, the second cousin of Shon-nu Yontan, Tagpa-P7m- 
zer, the son of Gogochu, named Dorje of Yarlung, Jovo Tagpa 
Eiii, and others. In the meantime, with the sanction of the 
Emperor of China, Taisri Tagpa-7ioc7pa became governor. By 
bringing Gyaro, the brother of Ghyan-ha-Ein-poche, over to his 
side, he also assumed the spiritual power. He gave the ex- 
governor, Shon-nu Yontan, the \dllages of Tenpora and Chomon- 
khar for his personal maintenance. On the death of Gyaro, the 
elder brother of Chyan-ha-Ein-pochhe, named Gyal Shonpal, pro- 
ceeded to Peking, and with the sanction of Lhaje Phagmodu, 
(Phag-du heirarch) assumed the office of Phipoji. Shortly after, 
he was deposed by the Sakyapa authorities, who placed his 
younger brother in charge of the government. Prom him the office 
descended to Gyal-tshan Kyab, the son of Shon-nu Gyaltshan. 

When Disii Kuntob-pa proceeded to China, Gyal-tshan 
Kyab was discharged from the governorship. Eitsi Wang Gyalpo 
then became fMpon, and received the title of Tai Situ. He was 
succeeded by Sonam Gyal-tshan, the grandson of Gyal-tshan Kyab, 
who performed the duties of TMpon, He was very popular with 
his subjects. He was so very resolute that no one could oppose 
his views or outdo him in anything. He brought all Tibet under 
his sway. Situ Chyan-tshan, from his early age, became skilful 
in w^ar, literature, and religion. At the age of fifty- five in the 
year Water-mo7iJcey, in the 15th of the second month, he undertook 
the task of rescuing the Sakya regent, Ponchen Gyal-tshang, who 
had been kept in durance by the abbot Lhakhong Labrangpa of 
the great temple of Sakya ; and for this purpose he placed himself 
at the head of the troops of and Tsang and waged war with 
Sakya. On the 5th of the fifth month of the same year, wdth 
the assistance of the minor chiefs, he besieged Sakya and delivered 
the chief from the hands of his enemies. Before dis]Dersing his 
army he compelled the heirarch to appoint him as chief fhip 07 i 
of Tibet, and was supported by his nephew, Situ Lodoi Gyal-tsauj 
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inMsu'orks. He was presented with a liexagonal seal, and the 
people of Tsang distinguished him by raising white silken banners 
in his honour. He encouraged both literature and religion. 

Chyah-chub Gy al-tshan (the younger brother of Binchen 
Tagyal) wus born in the year Tree-tiger 1302, A.D. In the four- 
teenth year for his age (Hare-year) he took his admission into the 
monastery ni Sakya, where he stayed with the heirarch Bag-nid- 
chenpo. He wms entrusted with the office of keeping the Govern- 
ment seal. Once the Grand Lama asked^if he (Chyah-cliub) -would 
go up for the church, so as to be called a Rinpoche, or for the State 
to be called fhifon or governor. On his wn’shing to be a Rinpoche, 
the Grand Lama said, ‘‘ No, you are destined for the State. In 
order to qualify youivself for a governorship you should study the 
work called ‘Yul-Jyar and some works on political ethics/’ 
Thereafter, taking leave of the Grand Lama, he became a pupil of 
Lama Hain-me-chenpo and learnt the two parts 'of logic. In 
the autumn of Tiger-year Chyah-Chub and his elder brother 
Lopon Tag'zang were respectively invested with the temporal and 
spiritual offices. At the investiture, people wei-e entertained with 
tea boiled in the same cauldron. Lopon Tagzang expounded the 
sacred laws and delivered sermons, while Chyafi-Chub assumed 
the dignity of Tliipori ov governor. 

When Chyah-Chub became knowm all over the country, with 
the help of all other xomm TMpon, he besieged Sakya. He occu- 
pied Chya-zang-gang, which was then called Cha-zang-kang, and 
from some good action done in it, it became known by the name 
of Chyazang Jong (or the place of good action). During his reign 
the house of Lha-zig became very powerful. Having achieved 
many exploits in temporal matters, he (Ghyan Chhub^ resolved 
upon doing pious actions. He built the monastery of Tse-thang 
(Chethang) and established a college there. He made Hedong- 
tse the chief .seat of government. Inviting the Grand Lama 
Sonam Gyal-tshan, he consecrated the religious establishment 
founded by him and appointed his cousin, Shakya Gyal-tshan, as 
the head of the clmi'ch and president of the ceremonies to re- 
gulate the order of precedence. Thus the government of Phag- 
modu, for its efficiency both in temporal and spiritual matters, 
became very famous, and excelled those preceding it. At the 
age of 63, in the year Fire-dragon, he retired from this existence at 
the palace of Hedong (Gahdan-tse). His consin, Cakya Gyal- 
tshan, succeeded him in the throne of Hedong-tse, and assumed both 
the spiritual and temporal afeix’S of the State. By his able adminis- 
tration of the church and the secular laws, he inci’eased the pius- 
perity and peace of tJ and Tsang. On account of his being ever 
thoughtful for the happiness of his subjects, he was praised by all 
men and called Jan Yang pakya. The Tartar Emperor, Thugan 
Themur, conferred on him the title of Changa-kung. After his 
death, his younger brother Shakya Rinchen, became chief the 
fM^on and filled the throne of Hedong-tse. He was very fond 
of inspecting the works of local officers and inquiiung after the 
eondition of His subj^bts.,: 0^ while on tour in "O’ and Tsang, he 
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stopped at tlie village of Gya-mo-Slioiig. Here tlie lionse tkat lie 
and Ms party occupied, accidently cangM fire, wliicli quicHy 
spreading so sniTonnded kim tkat ke and kis servants very 
narrowly escaped from being burnt. On kis return ke founded tke 
monastery of Kkartag Gonsar, and stayed tkei’e to avert tke 
calamities tkat, according to kis fortune-tellers, kung over kinn 
He always roved from one place to anotker. Okyang-tag Okyan 
pi-esided at tke kead of tke State Ckurek for a few years. 

After pakya Eincken’s deatk kis younger brotker, Tagrin, 
filled tke tkrone of iJTedong-tse. Eor some time tke state affairs 
were in tke kands of Gyal-tskan-Zang and kis cousin. Tke con- 
trol of tke government remained witk Ckyan-na till Gyal-tskan 
Zang, also called Tagrin, came in a state hide-boat from 
Gongkar to relieve kirn of tke charge. He was succeeded by 
Tagpa Gyal-tskan, a boy of eleven, tke son of pakya Eincken, in 
tke year Tree-hird. 

From kis boyhood Tagpa Gyal-tsken took to athletic and 
intellectual exercises. When ke advanced in age ke began to 
•show kis ability and fortitude. Within a few years of kis attain- 
ment of youth, ke established kis authority over all tke governoi’s 
of tJ and Tsang. Tke Emperor Ta-Ming' bestowed on him the 
decorations of Konting Gushri and Tshcm-Jia Wcmg, and j)resented 
him witk a gold seal. He also from time to time received other 
titles of honour, besides kind instructions from tke Emperor him- 
self. Power, fortune, and wisdom were ever attacked to him. 
His reign extended from tke lltk to tke 59tk year of kis age. 
The State under kis rule progressed very muck in wealth and 
prosperity. Of all tke rulers of tke Pkagdu dynasty, kis reign 
was the longest. He died at ETedong-tse in the 59tk year of kis 
age in tke year Water-mouse. 

From tke foundation of ETedong-tse and Namgyal Jong of 
Yarlung by T^hipon Dorjepal in the year Tree-tiger to the present 
year (1432 A.D.) 240 years have elapsed. ETedong-tse 

was therefore founded in tke year 1192 A. D, 


A^iotJier accotint of Ghy ah- Olmh Oyal-tsan and his successors. 

In tke year 1302 A.D. Okyan-Ckub Gyal-tskan, of tke well 
known family of Lkazig, was born in tke town of Pkag-du in 
Central Tibet. After subjugating all the thirteen ( provinces 

of Tibet proper and also Kkam, he had established kis sway over 
Tibet. At the age of eighteen ke was appointed to tke com maiid 
of 10,000 soldiers under ordei^s from the Emperor of Ckina. This 
sudden elevation excited tke jealousy and enmity of tke chiefs of 
Di-gun, Tskal, Ya/^zan and Sakya authorities, who spared no pains 
in devising means to ruin kirn. At last, they drove him to war. 
In tke first battle ke met with some reverses, but was victorious in 
tke second. Tke war lasted for many years, when ultimately 
victory attended the arms of tke chief of Pkagdu, who captured 
almost all tke hostile chiefs and threw them into prison. After 
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26. McUtwm to the Gollection of Oriental Suahes in the Indiam 
, Mmeum, Part S. (With 3 hgureBl^By F. An.xandale, B.A. 
D,oO.,Peputy Stiperintendent of the Indian Museum, ^ 

Tlie present comninnication deals witli a miscellaneons assem- 
blage of specimens and completes for the present my notes on recent 
additions to the collection, all the Oriental species having now beino’ 
worked out and arranged^ Four new species and a new genus are 
described below, two of the former coming from the Malay Archi- 
pelago, one from E. India, and one from Gilgit. Considering 
the number of individuals examined, this does not represent a 
arge percentage of novelties ; and although new forms will certainly 
continue to be discovered from time to time in the remoter dis- 
tricts of the Indian Empire, it is clear that we now have a good 

systematic ophiology of the country, 
the addition of a second species of iTeZmops to the fauna of Asia 

IS interesting, while one of the new Malaysian forms is a good 
^ample of supei-ficial resemblance, if not of “ Mimicry,” A new 
Typhlops and a new AUahes have no particular importance, but 
must be recorded in order to complete the list. 

disciit specimens, I have made it a practice to 

Jssect out the jaws on one side. This seems to me to be the only 

Stion VOBsMe io ensure a satisfactory view of the 

The operation can be performed without materially 

fr Tsmafl i and if the bones are preserve! 
m a small tube stoppered with cotton wool in the bottle in which 
the specimen is kept, they are available for future study. 

TTPHLOPIDiE. 

Typhlops mulleei/^' 

specimen from the Malay Archipelago is mottled on the 
doisal simface of the posterior part of the body with dull yellow 

but being brown instead of black ■ 

but the latter peculiarity may be due to imperfect preseiwation. ’ 

Typhlops kapaladua,^ sp. iiov, 

27 times diameter of 
broader than long, ending in a spine ; .snout obtuse 
the sides rounded, moderately projecting. Rostral between i and i 
as hi oad as head, reaching the level of the eyes behind senaratiiiw 
the nasals completely. Nostril lateral, almost visible from abovf 
with a single large subcircular pit embracing the nasal cleft 

beneath It; nasal completely divided, the cleft starting from the 

■scribed in a later commnniontion to tke Society. September 16, 1905. 
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second labial, not reaching tlie upper surface of the head. Supra - 
oculars large, frontal and paiietal feebly developecL A preeocular; 
no snbocnlar j the former larger than the ocnlar, in contact with the 
second and third labials ; eye barely distinguishable. Twenty-six 
scales round body. Golomtuni -TJ^^Bt surface olive-brown, each 
scale paler at the edge ; upper head scales broadly edged with 
yellow, a yellow fl on the snout and a wedge-shaped mark of the 
same colour behind each eye; lower half of the rostral and labials 
and the whole of the lower surface, yellow. 

Total Length, — 280 mni. 

A. single specimen from the Malay Archipelago, probably 
from Java. 

Typhlops acutus. 

This species appears to be commoner than any other in Oal~ 
cutta. It is sometimes found in native houses. I have lately had 
an opportunity of observing living specimens. When placed in a 
vessel -with eaidh at the bottom they bnrrow'ed very rapidly, pro- 
vided that the earth was not too hard, forcing their way down by 
muscular action of the anterior part of the body and making a 
puvssage no broader than their own diameter. I failed to see them 
feed, I)ut have reason to think that tliey eat the earth w'ornis with 
which they were supplied, at night. When taken in tlie hand they 
coiled round one of the fingers and pressed the ti]i oi’ side of their 
hooked and pointed snout against the skin. They could do no in- 
jury in this way to the human skin, but seemed rather to be at- 
tempting to get a grip. Probably this peculiar modification may 
lie useful in restraining captured worms and it is worthy of note 
that the caudal spine present in a lai^ger number of the TyphlopidcB 
is absent both in this form and in several exotic species in which a 
beak is developed. 

GLAUCONIIDyE. 

Glaugonia blanfobdii. 

G. blanfordii, Alcock and Finn,, J.A.S.B., 1896, (2), p. 561. 

In addition to the specimens recorded by Messrs. Alcock and 
Finn, Ave have received during the last few years others from 
Quetta {MaJo 7 ' G, 0. Fhirse) ; Khotri, Sind {Bombay Nat, Hist. 
Soc.), and Biishire, Pex*sia {NaracM Mtis,}, The relative diameter 
of the body varies considerably, but the number of the scales round 
it appears to be constant. Well preserved specimens have the 
upper scales feebly edged with pale-hrown. 

COLUBEID.^. 

OalAMARIA LEUOOGEPHALA.’^ 

Two specimens from the Malay Archipelago, one from Java. 
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DrYOCALAMUS TKISTEIGATITS.^ 

A small specimen ol this x'are snake &oni the Malay Archipelago, 
Tbopidonotus khasiensis.* 

A specimen, probably from Burma, obtained by one of the Museum 
collectors. 

Macropisthojdok himalayanus, 

Tropidonotus himalayanus, Boulenger, Fatm, Ind,^ Mept,, p. 347, 

Dissection of the jaws of a specimen lately received from Snreil 
Darjeeling, ( Major A, Alcock) shows that this species belong:s to the 
Macrofisthodon,^ Fourteen small teeth are followed in the 
maxillary, after an interspace, by two large, backward-directed 
langs. in i. subminiaUis, the condition is somewhat similar, but 
the mtei^pace is not so clearly marked. Evidently the separation 
between the two genera is not a natural one, but the great number of 
forms included m Tropidonotm, in 'which I would propose to leave 
makes it convenient. 

COLITBER RADIATITS. 

A specimen Jrom Cuttack, Orissa, (E. T. Oright 07 i). I am 
not aware tkatjhe species lias hitherto been recorded from this 
part of India. The late Prof. J. Wood-Mason corresponded with 
tlie donor about the specimen, which has been in the Museum for 
many years ; but it appears to have been mislaid at the time when 
jyir. W . Jj. bclater was compiling his List of Snakes. 

Ablabes baliodirus.* 

Specimens from Java and the Malay Archipelago. 

Ablabes giloitigus,^ sp. nov« 

slider; head small; tail short, ending in a 
well developed spine.’ Eostral deeper than broad, visible^ from 

rtl ]f+I ^ greater than that of the sutures between 

much six Vl Xf the snout, 

loreM larS parietals ; one prm-and one postocular ; 

loieai large, much longer than deep; temporals 1 -f 2 : 7 uimer 

with the anterior chin shield, which is larger than the nosteiior 

Safor-Bac^fl^! rows; ven«s 158; anal entire ; caudals 34 
sides dark brown, each sca le edged, spotted 

. but i it 
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or blotcliecl witli pale yellow ; ventral surface paler brown; a broad 
yellow collar; nape, labials, cbin and throat, yellow. 

Bimemions — 

Total Length 125 mm. 

Length of Tail ... ... 18 „ 

A single specimen from Grilgit, collected and presented by 
'Lapt. McMahon. 

This species may be distinguished from any other Indian 
by its extremely short tail. It has much the facies of a 
Balamaria* 

Hblicops xxdicus,^ sp. nov. 

Head flat, rather viperine j snout obtuse ; canthns rostralis •well 
marked. Eye not more than half the length of the frontal ; pupil 
very small. Rostral much broader than deep, well visible from 



Fig. 1. 

Helicons mddmis, 

above, separated from the internasal, which is undivided ; frontal 
more than twice as long as broad, obtusely truncated in front, 
sharply pointed behind, slightly longer than its distance from 
snout and than the parietals ; loreal deeper than long ; one 
prasocnlar, two postociilars ; temporals 1 + 2; 7 upper labials, the 
fourth entering eye ; three lower labials in contact with the anter- 
ior chin shield, which is shorter than the posterior. Scales 
smooth, in 21 . rows ; ventrals 161 ; anal entme ; sub-caiidals 72. 
Coloration — dark brown above ; on each side of the dorsal sni'face 
a pale line originates at the posterior border of the parietal and 
imns along the body and tail. Yentral simface dull yellow reticn- 
lated more or less distinctly with dark brown ; a dark spot in the 
centre of each ventral shield. Labials dull yellow mai*bled with 
dark brown. 

Dimensions — 

Total Length ... 200 mm. 

Length of Tail ... ... 40 „ 
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Localities — 

Moiigliyr, Hengal, and Eampore Tea Estate, F. Oaclian Two 
specimens, botli pnrcliased. 

II, milieus inny be distiiig’uislied from II. schist, ksus, tlie oiilj 
other Asiatic specie^s, bj its viper-like head, small eye and smooth 
scales. As possibly the type specimens are iimmitiire, the colo- 
ration may be more uniform in the adult than, that described. 

The following is a Key ” for the two Indian species : — 

1. Diameter of the eye more than half the length of the frontah 

Scales keeled, in 19 rows ... ... sekistosns. 

2. 1 Diameter of the eye not more than half the leiigth of the 

frontal. 

Scales smooth, in 21 rows ; nasals in contact behind the 
rostral ... ... ' indicus. 

The distribution of the genus Helicops is very interesting* 
Species occur in Tropical Africa; in S. and E. India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Malaya and Yunnan ; in Florida, Oentral America, the' 
West Indies, and S. America east of the Andes, The siimlarity 
between this distribution and that of the Ca'cilia.u genus Ilerpele]^-' 
which has recently been elucidated by Alcock, is striking. I may 
point out that one of the types of Helicops iutlicus is Fcuiu the sanio 
locality and collection as that in which the type of Hcrpele fuller I 
was found. This fact, seemingly trivial in itself, illustrates the 
improbability of convergence or parallel development being the 
explanation of all such difficulties in the study of tbe distribution 



Fig, 2. 

Helicops inclicus. 


of animals ; for both Helicops and Herpjele ai'e well defined and ap- 
parently natural genera, having no peculiarity in common witli 
one another superficially or anatomically. 

Dipsadoides, gen. nov. 

Colubridse ; sub-family Dipsadomorphimo. 

Head distinct from body ; eye large, with circular pupil ; body 


i Am. Mag. N, H, (xix), 1904, p.,207. 
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fcitroiigiy compressed, with dorsal row of scales enlarged .tlirongli- 
oiit, scales ill rowvS of line veil lumbers (19 in type), with apical 
pits ; caudal s divided. Palate toothed ; solid maxillary teeth few 
(6 ill type), snbequal followed, after a short interspace, by a pair' 
of moderately sized, almost vertical grooved fangs ; mandibular 
teeth siibeqiiaL 



DiPSADOIDES PECIPIENS,*' Sp. IIOV. 

Head small, flattened, very distinct from neck ; snout short, 
ohtusety rounded ; eye proininent, nearly as long as snout ; nostril 
large, directed backwards, in undivided nostril. Tail slender, 
tapering’. Rostral broader tban deep, just visible from above. In- 
ternasals larger than pra^frontals ; frontal longer than broad, as 
long as its distance from snont, slightly shorter than parietals ; a, 
large prseocular and a small postociilar ; supraocular very large ; 
loreal deeper than long ; tempor<als 2-b 2 ; eight upper labials, "the 
third, fourth and fifth entering the eye ; two large snbequal chin 
shields, the anterior in contact with four labials, both in contact 
with their neighbours. Body scales narrow, leaf-shaped, slightly 
oblique on neck, strongly imbricate ; in 19 rows ; the dorsal row 
enlarged throughout, broader than long. Yentrals rounded at 
the edge, keeled at either side, 258 in number ; anal entire ; caiidalf; 
152. Coloration — dorsal surface and sides pale brown profusely 
spotted and marbled with dai’k brown and, less profusely, with dull 
yellow ; a large number of irregular dark bars on the dorsal sur- 
face. Ventral surface dull 3’ellow marbled posteriorly wdth dark 
browui ; chin and throat spotted with dark brown. 

IMmemsiom — 

Total Length ... ... 900 mrn. 

Length of Tail ... 265 „ 

liahitat, Malay Archipelago, A single specimen. 

This remarkable snake was confused at first sight with some 
speeimens of Btpsadomorphm cynodon in the same collection to 
wdiich it bore a close external resemblance. It is one of the many 
interesting species received from the Royal Hatural History Society 
of Batavia. 

Bckoakus SfXDAXUs*, Blgr. 

B. sindanus, Bouhnger^ Journ^ Bamhay K. H. Soo, XI, 1897- 
1898, p. 73, pi 
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A speeinieii 644 inches long’ lius lately been sent to the 
Museum troni the Zoological Gaixlen, Alipore. The Superintend- 
ent of the Gardens tells rne that it was captured ai Midint.pore, 
Lower Bengal, by a reliable coliee^oiMind arrixxn I at 1 he Gardens 
early in 1896. It must, thei'efore, have lived in ca])iivily for nine 
years. The Giant Krait, as this species may IttH^alhMb luis hither- 
to been recorded only from Sind, but probably *,.)C(uu*s, somewliat 
sparingly, all over northern India. 
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;27. Note on the Kantahtidiyas of CtitiacJc. — By Jamini Mohan Bas* 
Oomjiiimicated hy the Anthropological Secretary, 

Tlie Kaiitabndija caste numbers less tlian one tlionsand per- 
sons, and is confined to tlie Cuttack District. Tlie family titles 
are Klinntiya, Parira, Nayak, Lenka, Saliu, Bara, Beliara, Rant, 
and Malianti. Most of these are also titles of the Khandaits and 
Cliasas, and the Kantfibudiyas may have been degraded from one 
of these castes because they took to the occupation of dealing in 
tobacco. The members of the caste claim that it is an offshoot of 
the Khandait caste. They use the same Santah or signature mai'k 
as the Khandaits — the Katari or dagger. Like the Khandaits, they 
assume the sacred thread at marriage, but unlike them, they only 
wear it for eight days and not permanently. They account for 
their name by a legend that they are the descendants of a found- 
ling who was abandoned near a thorny bush (Kantabuda) but 
tradition does not give any further particulars as to his origin or 
history. The caste is divided into two totemistic gotras, Kacchap 
and Kagasa, the members of which revere the tortoise and the 
cobra respectively. These groups are neither endogamous nor ex- 
ogamous. There are no endogamous groups within the caste. 
The exogamous limit is formed hy the family title. A Khuntiya 
for instance may many a Parira but not another Khuntiya. 
Similarly, a person may not marry into a family which bears the 
same title as his maternal grandfather. 

Widow re-marriage is allowed. Divorce is permitted on the 
ground of unchastity. There is nothing to prevent the re-marriage 
of a woman who has been divorced, if any one will take her. 
Polygamy is not practised unless the first wife is baiTeii or suffers 
from an incurable disease. 

The Kantahudiyas belong to the Vaisnava sect. Adhikari 
Brahmans act as their priests, and Brahman and Karan Vaisnavas 
as their gurus. In all essential respects they follow the marriage 
customs of the Khandaits and Chasas. 

Persons who die before marriage are buried. Others are 
buried or burned according to convenience. Mourning continues 
for ten days and the Sraddha is performed on the eleventh day. 

The traditional occupation of the caste is dealing in tobacco 
and turmeric, but about half of the members now combine agricul- 
ture with it. There is no organised caste council ; meetings of 
the caste are presided over by the most learned or intelligent 
member present. 

In the matter of food and drink, the Kantahudiyas follow the 
customs of the Khandaits and Chasas, who will not, however, take 
any food from them. The higher castes will not take their watei% 
hut they are served by the barber and washerman. The Gauras,, 
however, will neither carry their nor eat in their houses, and 
this alone is sufficient to show that they rank lower than the 
Khandaits and Chasas. As a consequence of this custom, the 
Kantabudiya bridegrooms walk on foot in their maiTiage proces- 
sions. 
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NOVEMBER, 1905. 

Tlie Monthly CTeneral Meeting of the Society was lield <m 
Wecliiesday, the 1st ISTovember 1905, at 9-15 F.ar, 

The Hon. Mb, JiJSTtoE Asutosh Mukhapadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 

F. B.S E., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following niemhe I S were present : — 

I3r. 'N Annaiidaie, Mr. I. H. Biirkill, Baba Manmohan 
Ohakravarti, Mr. B. L. Chandhnri, Mr. L. L. Permor, The Rev. 
E. Erancotte, S.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. T. H. D. 
La Touche, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Major D. 0. Pliillott, LA., Mr. 

G. E. Pilgrim, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Mahamahapadhyaya 
Haraprasaci Shastri, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Pandit Pramatha Rath 
Tarkabhiishan, Pandit Yanamali Vedantatirtha, Pandit Rajendra 
Rath Vidyabhusan.a Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhasana. 

Visitor : — Mr. G. de P. Cotter. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

One hundred and .sixty-eight presentations were announced. 

The Chairman announced : — 

1. That the Council had appointed Mr. H. E. Stapleton as a 
member of the Coancil in the place of Mr. R. 0. Lees, resigned. 

2. That Dr. R. Annandale having returned to Calcutta had 
taken over charge of the duties of Anthropological Secretary from 
Mr. Stapleton. 

3- That Mr. L. L. Permor had been elected to serve on the 
Library Committee during the year. 

The Chairman also annotinced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society^'s Rules, the names of Mr. R. G. Black, Babu 
Ramani Mohan Mallick and Babu Jaladhi Ghandra Mukerjee had 
been posted up as defaulting members since the last Meeting 
and were i*emoved from the Members List. 

The Ohamnan also announced the following resolution of the 
Council regarding the submission of communications for publi- 
cation in the Society’s Journal and Proceedings ''' and Memoirs P 
The attention of authors is drawn to Rule I of Regulations 
regarding the submission of commxinications for publication. Rc> 
alteration or addition necessitating any considerable change of 
type may be made in proofs. Should any such alteration or 
addition be necessary, it must be added in a foot-note duly dated 
and initialed.' 

Mr. L. S. O’Malley, LC.S., proposed by the Hon. Mr. 
E. A. Gait, seconded by Mr, J. Macfarlane; Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson, I.C.S., proposed by the Hon, Mr. H. H. Risley, seconded 
by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; were ballotted for and elected Ordinary 
Members. 
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Dr. N”. Aiiiiandale exlnbited living specimens of tlie “ Bains 
Insect” (TronMdmm graMdmirmmb). 

The Anthropological Secretary exhibited weighing-beams of 
the “bismer ” type from different parts of Iiidijn 

Tlie following papers were read 

1. Vidydpa^i Thdhur, — By G". A. Gkiersox, C/.l.E., 1,0. S. 

2. Some remarks on the Qeology of the Gangetic Plain, By 

E. MolonYj IC.S. 

3. The ]Vafmsti’hMa(mr.~—By H. Bbvki?idoe, I.C.S. (retired), 

4 Hates on the Species, External Characters and Ilahiis of the 

Dagong. — By JST, Annandale, B.A., D.Sc. 

5. Hedyotis sisaparensis, a hitherto nndescrihed^ Inddan 
species. — By Captain A. T. Gage, IJl.S. 

6. Result of the examination of the Kyaya Sutras (f 
Gautama.— By Mahamahopadhyaya Harapkasai) Shastri, M.A. 

The paper -will be publisbed in the Journal and Proceedingsf 
VoL I, Fo. 10. 

7. Alaterlals for a Mom of the Mtdaiym Peninsula. IVo. 18. — 

By Sir George King, K.C.I.E., LL.D., and J. S. Gamble, 

Esq., C.LE., M.A., E.B.S. 

(Abstract.) 

Owing - to an unforeseen cause of delay, it has been found 
necessary to postpone the publication of the Natural Orders Ko 75 
Apocynacese, No. 76 Asclepiadaceie and Ko. 77 Loganiacem for 
a short while ; consequently the present part, No. 18 of the 
‘‘ Materials for a Flora of the Mala, y an Peninsula,” contains the 
orders which succeed, viz., No. 79 Hydro phyllacese to No. 85 
Lentihdariacem inclusive, together with No. 87 Bignoniacex and 
88 Pedalincese. No. 78 Qentienaeem has already appeared in part 
17, and No. 86 Qesmracese will have to come later on with the 
thi’ee orders above mentioned as having had to be postponed. 

The whole of the work or six out of the nine ordens now 
presented : Oonvolvulacese, Solanacem, Scroplmlarinem, Orobanchacese, 
Lentihulariacese, and Pedalinem has been done by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prain, I.M.S, ; that on the Boraqinea?. by Sir G, King ; and 
that on Hydrophyllacese and Bignoniacea3 by Mr. Gamble. 

The nine orders include 53 genera and 150 species ; some «)!* 
the species are now described for the first time. 

The paper will be publislied in full in an Extra No. of the 
“ Journal and Proceedings ” for 1905. 

8. Some notes 07i dates of Snha^idhee and Bingnag. — By 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M. A. 

The paper will be published in the “ Journal and ProccedinqsP 

Vol. I, No. 10. 
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28. Bignaga and Ms JPraiizana-saniticcaya,- 
Yidyabhusana, M.A. 


-By Satis Ohandea 


Distinction be- 
tween ancient 
Hyaya and modern 
-Hyaya, 


Buddhistic ori- 
gin of the modern 
Hyaya 


Hindu philosophy is divided into six principal systems of 
which the Nyaya is one. This Hjaya 
again is divided into two schools called re- 
spectively the ancient Xyaya and modern 
Hyaya. The distinction between the two 
schools is this : the ancient IN’yrijra treats of 
atoms, propei’ties of atoms, souls, the transmigration of the soul, 
mind, God, etc., as well as of processes of perception, inferences, 
and the like, while the modern Hyaya deals only wdth tlie methods 
of peioeption, inference, etc. The object of the ancient Nyaya is to 
explain the means of salvation, while that of the modern Nyaya is 
to give an exposition of the fundamental principles of reasoning. 
This shows that the ancient Hyaya is a mixture of physics, meta- 
physics, theology, logic, etc., while tiie modern Hyaya is exactly 
identical with what we understand by the teinn logic. 

As this modern Hyaya is the most favourite and honoured 
subject of study in the Sanskrit tols (acade- 
mies) of Bengal, it is worth while to trace 
its origin. There can be no doubt as to the 
modern Hyaya having been developed from 
the ancient Hyaya, but nothing can be definitely stated as to how 
and when it was so developed. The first extant work on ancient 
Hyaya is undoubtedly Gotama’s Hyaya Sutra dated about 500 B.C., 
but we do not know definitely what was the first work on modern 
Hyaya. 

It was for a long time the universal belief of the Pandits of 
our country that the Pramana-cintamani, compiled by Gangesa 
IJpadhyaya of Mithila in the 14th century A. I) , was the oldest 
work on modern Hyaya. Bnt this belief of the Pandits was shaken 
nearly sixteen years ago by Professor Peterson, who published 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a Buddhist 
Sanskrit work on modern Hyaya, called Hyayabindu, by Dharma- 
kirti. This work, which w^as dated the 7th century A. D., at once 
showed that Gangesa IJpadhyaya’s Pramana-cintamani could not 
have been the first work on modern Hyaya Becently another re^ 
volution has been caused in our theories by the literary collection 
of the late Tibet Mission. The Mission has brought from Gyantse 
the Tibetan version of another Buddhist Sanskrit work on modern 
Hyiya, called Pramana-samuccaya, compiled by the Buddhist logi- 
cian Digniga who flourished long before Dharmakirti, The Sans- 
krit original of this work is not available in India or Hepal and has 
perhaps been lost. But the Tibetan version and numerous authori- 
tative commentaries on the same show in unmistakable terms tliat 
tins work is the earliest at present knowm work on modern 

In Tibetan thex*e are numerous treatises on* logic by various 
Indian Buddhist authors. These treatises ax’e contained in the 
Tangyur, section Mdo, volumes 95-116. There the fii*st wwk on 
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logic is Pramanasamuccaja by Dignaga. The next work is Bm- 
niioa-vartika-karika (or a comineiitary in verse on tlie above). 
Tlicn follows Prainana-vartikalankfira, and so on. Jinendrabodlii\s 
cxce He lit commentary on tlie Piuniana-samiicca,ya, called Visalama- 
Invaii-nama-Pranirma-samnccaya-tika,’ is also to be found there. 
Nyaya bindu, Pramana-viniscaya and other excellent Buddhist 
works on logic are also preserved there. The Tangynr, containing 
all these works, has been brought from Gyantse by the Tibet Mission, 
and is now deposited in the British Museum, London. Neaid}^ 
eighty years ago another set of the Tangyiir was brought from 
Tibet by the late Mr. B. H. Hodgson. That set is now contained in 
the library of the India Office, London. These excellent and old 
works on logic lead ns to conclude that the credit of having 
founded the modern Nyaya must be attributed to the Buddhists, 
among 'whom thei’e were nnmerons logicians such as Dignaga, 
Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, Vinitadeva, Shlntabhadra, Akalahka- 
deva, Jineiidrabodhi, Kamalasila and others. These Buddhist 
writers had flourished long before the Brahmnnic logician Gahgesa 
IT])ridhyaya compiled liis Pramana-cintamani. 

The circuinstanee which led the Buddhists to forsake the 
ancient Nyaya and to lay the foundation of a new system called 
modern Nyaya was due to the peculiarity of tlie religion which 
they professed. Having considered the sixteen categories treated 
in the ancient Nyaya to be redundant and some of them as mainly 
based on the orthodox principles of the Hindus, the Buddhists took 
up only one category, viz,^ Fram&na, (evidence of knowledge), and 
treated it in such a way that the doctxine of evidence might be 
equally applied to the religions systems of the Hindus and Bud- 
dhists. The attempt on the part of the Buddhists to divest the 
principles of logic from those of theology, metaphysics, etc., was 
the cause of the foundation of the modem Nyaya, otlierwise called 
Tarka-.sastra or Logic pi’oper. 

As Pramana-samuccaya (Tibetan: ) is the 

T rt-f ■nio-mo 0-0 earliest-known work on the Buddhist Nyaya, 
^ ^ * a short account^ of its author may be of 

some interest to the reader. Dignaga (Tib. Phyogs-glah 


celebrated author of this work, was born in a 

Brahman family in the south near the country of Kanci bordering 
on the city of Simhavakta, and acquired vast knowledge in all 
Tirtha systems. By Nagadatta the Pandit of tlie Yatsiputriya 
school he was admitted to the religious system of that school and 

i This work (together with the Tibetan version of the Nyfiya-bindn-tikfi, 
.Candra-vyiikarna and Tara stotra) has been kindly lent to mo for six months 
by the Government of India* 

: ' ^ Fide Pag-satn-jon-zang (pages 100-101), edited 

by Saa^at Chandra Das, Bahadur, and Lama TaranStha’s Buddhism,. 
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attained erudition in the Tripitaka of the S'ravaka. Aftemvw'ds he 
became a disciple of Acarjja Yasnbandhu, with whom he skidied 
all the Pitakas of the Mahajana and Hinajana. When he had 
sj)ecially obtained incantation formala from a mantra-knowing 
Acaryjra nnd practised sorcery, he saw the face of M-ahjiisri and 
learned the dharnui (Law) from him. He resided in a solitary and 
woody country in the land of Oidssa in a cavern of a mountain 
called Bhorasila, and gave himself entirely up to contemplation: 

A few years later he was invited at ^N’alanda, where he 
defeated the Brahman Sudurjaya and other Tirtha dialecticians’ 
and led them into the doctrine of Buddha He expounded many 
Sutras to the religious body, spread the Abhidharnia, and composed 
several logical and dialectical S'astras. He is said to have com- 
posed one hundred sastras in all. Returning to Orissa he busied 
liimseif with coiiteinplatioii. Seeing that the 8'astras on Dialectics, 
composed earlier by him, remained scattei*ed about, he resolved to 
collect them. Accordingly, putting together 


Oomplilation of 
Pramaiia-samuc- 
caya 


fragments from particular ivorks, he engaged 
himself in comjDiling the Pramanasamnceaya 
(Tih. Tshad-inahi-mdo-knn-las-btns-pa, or 
simply,Tshad-ma-knii-btiis) in which at the opening lines he pays 
obeisance to Buddha : — 


‘‘ Having bowed down before Him who is Logic incarnate, the 
benefactor of all creatures, the teacher, Sugata and the protector.”... 

While he was writing the opening lines the earth ti’embled 
and all the places were filled with light and a great tumult was 
audible. A Brahmau named Isvax^a Krsna,^ sux’prised at this 
wonder, came to Acaryya Diguaga, and, finding that he had gone 
out to collect alms, wiped out the words he had written. When in 
this manner he had wiped them out twice, Dignaga wrote them a 
third time and added — “ Let no one wipe this out even in jest and 
sport, for none should wipe out what is of great impoikance ; if the 
sense is not right and one wishes to dispute on that account, let 
one appear before me in person.” When, after he bad gone to col- 
lect alms, the Brahman came to wipe out the writings and saw 
what was added, he waited. When the Acaryya had I’etiirned they 
began controversy, either staking his own doctrine. When he had 
vanquished the Tirtha several times and challenged him to accept 
the Buddhist doctrine, the Tirtha scattered ashes, pronounced in- 
cantation formula on them and burnt all the goods of the Acaryya; 

^ Krsn-Isvnra, or simply Kpsna, seems to be the same as Isvara Krsna, the 
celebrated author of Siipkbya-Karika, which was translated into Chinese by 
Paramartha, A.D. 557-56 ^ noticed in Han jio’s Catalogue, Ho. 1300. The 

Tibetan name :s 3ia:|‘ rs Kysna-’fsvara. 
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and wlien the Acaryya was kept back by the contiagratioii the 
Tirtlia went away. Thereupon Dignaga reflected that when he 
conlcl notwvork the salvation of this single individual he would not 
be able to work that of others, and Tras on the point of giving up 
his purpose (of compiling Pramana-samuccaya). Iryya Mahjusri 
appeared to him in person and said : — 

’NJ> 

VP ^ 


owing to contact with a low 


“Son, don’t do so, don’t do so : 
person there has arisen a bad thought in thee : know that the 
Tirtha crowal cannot harm this S'astra of thine : since I shall remain 
thy spiritual adviser until thou attainest perfection, this S'astra 
will henceforth become the sole eye of all the S'astras.’^ 

The Acarj^ya asked : — 


“ If I am to snft'er many unbearable misfortunes and have to 
rejoice in the practice of an ignoble being, and if it is difficult to 
meet wdth a noble one, what profits it to me to see thy countenance 
if thou dost not bless me ? ” 

Mahjusr! replied, “ Trouble thyself not, I -will pi’otect thee 
from all terrors,” and disappeared. Thereupon Dignaga completed 
the S'astra. 

Once he was slightly ilT and obtained alma from the city ; 
« , and having fallen asleep while staying in a 

powers of Di^^ga. dreamed a dream. In that dream 

he saw the face of many Buddhas and at- 
tained many samadMs. He saw many gods ponring rain of Howlers, 
and the flow-ex'S of the wood coming together before him and the 
elephants afox’ding him cool shade. The king of the conn try, who 
had gone for a pleasure excursion with a ti'oop, saw him and, full 
of admii'’ation,he causedhim to'be awakened from sleep by the notes 
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of music. Being asked wketlier lie was Dignaga, lie replied in tlie 
affirmative, and the king fell at liis feet. Subsequently lie travelled 
to the south, chiefly meeting his Tirtha contro%^ersalists in cliseus- 
sions. 

He restored, for the most part, the schools of religion founded 
by the former Acaryyas. Again, at Orissa, he converted to 
Buddhism Bhadrapalita, the treasury minister of the king. This 
Brahman founded sixteen viharas and placed religious men in them. 
As a proof of the perfect purity of his character, the stem of a 
Myrobalan tree, called Mustiharitaki, which cured all diseases and 
which was to be found in the garden of this Brahman, having been 
entirely withered, revived in seven days after the Acaryya had 
uttered an incantation for its restoration. 

Since he had refuted chiefly the Tirtha controversalists, he w^as 
called the “ Fighting Bull ” ( Sanskrit ; Tarlcapungava ; Tibetan : 


His pupils, combined together by religion, fllled 


all countries, but he had not with him a single Bomanera who could 
succeed him. Since he was a man of limited desires and content- 
ment, he performed during his life-time the twelve tested virtues 
and died in a solitary wood of Orissa. 

In the works of the Chinese pilgrims the name Dignaga is not 
mentioned at all. But there occurs the 
witl?Dignaga name Jin a, which I suppose to he identical 

with Dignaga. Dignaga in the Brahmanic 
works, especially in those of Udyotakara and Vacaspati Misra, is 
designated as a Bhadanta. Similarly Jina in Chinese books, 
specially in those of I-tsing, is mentioned as one of the ten Bhadan- 
tas {vide l-tsing’s Talcaktmi, p. 181). As Dignaga in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan books is knoivn as an eminent logician, so is Jina in 
Chinese books. Thus l-tsing observes {Takahisu, p. 184):— 
‘‘ When they have understood the arguments of Hetuvidya (logic), 
they aspire to be like Jina (the great reformer of logic). I-tsing 
continues (Takakusu, p. 188): — “When a priest wishes to distin- 
guish himself in the study of logic be should thoroughly under- 
stand Jina\s eight S^astras.” These, according to I-tsing, are : — 


1. The S'astra on the Meditation of the Three Worlds (not 

found). 

2. Sarva-laksana-dbyana-sastra (karikfi) — ^(Hanjio’s Oata- 

logae, Ho. 1229), 

3. The S^astra on the Meditation on the Object. Probably 

Ilambana-pratyaya-dhyana-sastra (Hanjio’s Cata^ 
: ■ ',logue,'Ho. 1173). 

4. The S'astra on the Gate of the Cause (Hetu-dvara) — (not 

found). 

5. The g'astra on. the Gate of the Resembling Cause (not 

found), 

6. The Nyaya-dvara (taraka) S'astra (by Kagarjuna ?) — 

(Hanjio\s Catalogiie, Nos. 1223, 1224). 
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7. Prajiiapti-lietii-sangTalia (?) S'astiu~(N‘airjio’s Cata- 

logue, No. 1228). 

8. Tbe S'astra oil tlie gimiped ibiferences (not foiinc^ 

The seventh book, called Prajhapti- lietii-sangTalia, compiled by 
Jina, seems to be identical with Prainana-sanuiecaya which, besides 
ninety-nine other works, was compiled by Dignaga. 

According* to I-tsing (Tahahimi, p. 182) Dliarmakirti made 
a f iirther improvement in logic after Jina. Prom Indian sources too 
(such as from Fyaya-bindu) we know that Dliarmakirti was a 


Journal of th.e Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1895, 
Yol. XIX, No. LI, pp. 47-57 ; also G, A. Jacob’s Note on the 
authorship of Nyaya-bindii in the London Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, April 1905, pp. 361 — 362). 

Hwen-thsang (tnde Beal’s Bii^ddliistic lie (‘(>rd of the JVesfsrn 
World) mentions Jina as having been born in the country of 
Andhra in the south. We have already seen that Dignaga was 
born near the country of Kahci in the south, probahly in the 
dominion of the Andhras. 

The facts stated above go to show that Dignagn, and Jina were 
the same person. As a matter of fact Jina seems to be only a 
Chinese phonetic equivalent for Dignaga. 

So it appears that (Tibetan : phyogs-glari) was 

variously named as Jina (victor) BJmdcmta * 
(a venerable monk) and Acaryya (as in^ 
Nyayabindu, the Tibetan equivalent being 
§lob-dpon). He was also called Maliddignagarjima {vide Eitel’s 
Dictionary of Glimese BuddMsmi), and is thus often mistaken for 
Nagarjuna. This explains the fact that Nyaya-dvara* taraka-sastra, 
really composed by Dignaga, has been attributed to Nagarjuna. 
Dignaga also bore the title of Tarhapungava. (a fighting bull) ; while 
his Brahmanic opponents gave him the title of Kti-tUrhika- (a 
quibbler). 

Besides the allusion to Dignaga in Kalidasa’s Meghaduta ^ 
^ « - 4 ? we come across several of bis actual views 

criticised by sucli eminent authorities as 

ences to Dignaga. Vacaspati Mi.4ra and others. 


Different names 
of Dignaga. 


I T^ie word Bhadanta in the vocative case a.ssnnios the forms Bliaddanta 
and B/jcnfc. Compare (’^-«-^l) Kaocayana, p. 141, 

edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana,). A junior monk should address a 
senior monk by calling him Bhanic or Ayasmn. So Bnddba says 

^ ^ (Maliaparinib- 

banasnttta. Rhanavara, 6) 

' *sl'" 
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Udyotakara in liis Nyaja-vartika^ mentions Dignaga under 
tliename of Bliadaiita, and describes liini as a Ku4arkihci. Vaca^s- 
pati Misra, in Ms Tatpaiyatika ^ on the ISTyayavartika bas identified 
Bliadanta witli Dignaga, lias mentioned Dignaga by name and lias 
tried to justify bis appellation Ku-tarhiha. Dignaga^s definition of 
Fratyahsa (perception) has been mentioned by Udyotakara and 
Yicaspati Misra^ thus ^ 1 “ Perception is (intiii- 

iive and therefore) exempt from refiection.” ^ 


f^¥5niiT«it xrf^ 11 

( »ra|cT5IT, 1^,8 ) II 

The commentator Maliinatlia says that Dignaga referred to in this verse 
•was the Bndcibist philosopher of that name. 

irjqw 9IT^ STHcft 3fjn^ i 

fcnf4^T=gT5ffsf€fTitg! 

ci^ jT?iT fsiwjg: II ( 

edited by Vindhyesvarl Prasada Dube, in Bibliotlieca Tndica series). 

?igtTT Hl^licTT IJcTSaoCfT^’l^crcT a'saTfg 

f|-5^5?7W«-^}faq-Tq%sT ^T^Tt%cf giT’# *T crrafsj?l^l5r 

ci^xrspig-% i[f?r •ErqtstiigT*!^- 

inw j P.l, Kyayavartika-tatparyyatika, edited by Gangadhar wS'astri 

wqt g 3755^ g< 35 i=^ q-,^»iTqt?fwrH- i % 5 r cg^sn siifr 
I SI sTT^r sj gjTtjn^fHslTqr- 

fw^nf^r ■qfc^5r^'HT(?T?rt?r ct^ i 

... sBj'ssn^ gisrw 5 r^ qR^sn- 

qtfffrfsT *r qu^ssit 37T*fiT^ 

W^JT^oT 1 ^ 

( s?tT?rgxf^qf, VV-8, 8^-8 8 ) 11 

srff W ^*ir3LW7*f^f^3i!I5r ®ei 

f^^sidtsi %«nfai<T7:Tsr ^^snxftsftjfcr ww: ' 

5amifl?^cTTfIT^^aRT, \-\-8, Vi \«>’l ) I 

4 The same definition of PratyaJcm (perception) occurs in Dignaga’s 
Pramanasamucoaya. Compare the Tibetan version of the Pramanasamnccaya 
in the Tangyur, section Mdo, volume XCV, foh 2a; quoted by Prof . De La 
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Regarding (infex*eiice) ^ Dignaga, according to Udjo- 

takara and Vacaspati, says: — By seeing smoke, we do not, as it 
has been nsually asserted, infer two tilings— (1) fire, and (2) 
tlie connection between fire and tbe place wliicli is tlie abode of 
fire; but we infer only one thing— the place as containing the 
fire. 

Udyotakara and Yacaspati further inform us that Dignaga 
did not accept upaonana (comparison) and aptavacana (testi- 


Vallee-Poussin in the Museon; vide Prof. Poussin*s Extraifc da Museon, p. 53.. 
The definition runs as follows : — 1 

1 w«f sTflnr^fT ^ 'sar 

^tiT *r ww 

( 

f^5?*rT5!sr WT^f^»T^*JTN^T5TITsiJJ 

^ m*f ?rnrf^orJj a^T ’^rw i 

viw f^5R5?lcj; an i 

siif^aT ii 

^fsr^stTT ^ srif^ ■«f# I 

w(m ii 

( 5?JTWf5^crTcir^^t^T, I 

a sisf^^TJiTrTOT ^ihwi’f I i arfjfi 

xrigfcT I cf^T =|j-?rTr^»r T.f^ ^r^Weft 

Bfatr?i% I Jilt:? jtw?i ^fa 9P?rfr 

*r 5En^ jrar 

trfaqqi^ a^T^>fJTT*f BisrwTJTfTT^i fwqjrf 
5fa ! JRT # ^rfaq^r^ %f?r i wwt 

WTOTTfifiaT 3i^T irq^^iT^tBfsrfaq^’^ 

9[fa I I 

\-v^s ) I 

cf^facgqinqqra^ . 
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iiionj) * as separate forms of evidence* but included tlie former in 
perception and tlie latter in perception and inference. Dignaga 
criticised Vatsjajana’s inclusion of anas* (mind)^ among the sense- 
organs, wliile Ills own theory of scintaratva (interstice or interval) ^ 
was criticised by Udyotakara and Yacaspati. 

Dignaga is said to have cited an instance of inference contrary 
to perception, and his view was criticised by Kumarila Bhatta, as 
we learn from Parthasarathi Misra’s gloss, on 59-60, Anumtoa- 
pariccheda of Kumarila’s vartika on the 5th sutra of Jaimini. 
Udyotakara and Yacaspati Misra too^ criticise the same view of 
Dignaga. 

^[’ft]TT¥rT*f^^ffjfcr ^Tf^trfcr i ... 

( mcl?4[ ■?: ) I 

ef’zrmT^ BrfcT’T'r?i% 

I ■«r?r cT^n-rm: i 

fr^rwi^JTTl^g ^rfcttr^cr ?;fcf i ct^ \ 

I *11# 1 sfcT I 5 

*rT RffrBrf%: ’EimsTT’^: i 

US# 5RTTOTnTT:*7^J'ffn*rT t#S*riJI*S^'^J!r 

I ( :5TSrfTfTf^crrrt|4^^f VO®. 'I 

2 cr^^*r 3T*T«$iWTF? *fT^ Wl’^Tcf I tT'^fsfcf — 

SSrfif^^JT^qT# I 

( 5?(T*rqTf^c^Tcqsl€1qiI W- ^.'3-4'= J I 

® f#ssnfi*r I ?iT*r!T5rWjrf *1 BTwl' =^T*f5f?rqT*?r I 

( ssrTWfflSfTfrTctraJ^sifT ^-^,-8, 'S^-®'Q ) I 

> I*r fl^q^sr cr^qsq^grfeT i 

( *gTSrqTfwa(icnFcr#l#t*frT ) I 
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Jayanta in Lis Jlyayamanjari (3rd almika, p. 131, Vizianaga- 
ram Sanskiit serie.s) probably allude.s to Dignaga in tlie subject 
called “ BLadanta-kalaha.” 

I Lave already refen-ed to the fact that Dharmakirti wrote a 
commentary ' on a certain work of Dignaga 
Buddliistie i^esides alludiiie* to bis logical views in tlie 

ences to Dignaga. ]Sfya,ya-binda. " It was Dharraottaracai’yya* 
wlio explicitly iiieiitioiied Dignaga sometimes under tbat name, but 
■often iiuder the name of Dignagacaryya or simply Acaryya,. 
Jiiiendrabodlii ^ and others wrote commentaries on Pramanasa- 
maceaya of Dignaga. 

'rke exact date of Dignaga is not known. On the anthority of 
„ , - ,.3 4 . Malliiiatha we have found that Dignaga -was 

ignaga s a e, opponent of Kalidasa, and from Tibetan 

soui’ces we have seen that he was a contemporary of one Isvara- 
Krsira who, I believe, was no other person than the celebrated 
author of the Samkhya-karika. Prom Sanskrit sources we have 
further learnt that Dignaga was anterior to Udyotakara but pos- 
tei’ior to Yatsyayana, and that Kiiniarila Bhatta and Dharmakirti 
flourished after the time of Dignaga. But these facts do not help 
ns much, as the dates of most of these writers are nnknown. .F’rom 
Chinese sources we know that Isvara-Krsna’s Samkhya-karika was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha 55*7-567 A.D, (Kanjio’s Cat., 


1 t onipare. 

W- «’=) l 

2 if 5 i 

( 'SB ) I 

^T=^m3m I TT^T sfta: I 

( 'SB ) I 

1 cTf# ^T'gmf^ipnirsrTif tg Wl' i 

r ’=8)1 

cT^ra^ft SIR I 

( SEn^rfN-12tlRT, ^ : '='1, ) I 

Jiiietidraboclbi’s cowimeufcary on Pramlna-samiiccaya is named “ Yilala- 
iiialavati numa I^ramana-samnocjiya-tfl<» ” — Tibetan 

1 contained in the Tanjt^ynr, section Mdo* 

Yolume Re. 
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1300). One of Jiim’s works was also translated about tlie same time 
and b}^ the same translator (Nanjic’s Catalogue i. 10). We liare 
already seen that Jina was identical with Digiia^a. These lead iis 
to conclude that Dignfiga flourished before 557 A.D, 

From Tibetan sources we have further found that Dignaga 
■was a disciple of Vasubandhii. blow Vasubandhii ^ wars conteiii- 
poraiy of Lha-tho-ri, King of Tibet who lived up to 371 A.D*^ 
There seems to have existed a Sanskrit work ® on the life of Vasii- 
bandhii which w^as translated into Chinese by Kiimarajlva A.D. 
401-409. These facts go to show^ that Yasiibandliii lived in the 
middle of the 4th century A.D. and Dignaga about 400 A.D.*^ 


i Vide Pag-sam-jon-zang. 

^ Csoma De Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 182. 

S Kniijio’s Catalogue, Appendix i. 6. 

Mr. Takakusu ill a very learned article on Vasubandhii, published in the 
Journal of the London Royal Asiatic Society, January 1905, fixes the date of 
Vasubandhu at about A.D. 920-500. According to this theory Dignaga must 
have flourished about 500 A.D. Takakusifs chief argument is that Samgha- 
bhadra was a contemporary of Vasubandhu {idde Hweii thsnng, I-tsing,. 
Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, etc.), and was the translator of the Saman* 
tapfisadika of Biiddhaghosa into Chinese in 488 A. D. 
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;29. yidya^ati Tlwhir. — By G* A. Gkmi-ui.son^ C.I.E., Ph.L),, 
D. Litt.j Honorary Memher of the Asiatic Society of BeuyaL 

1 liaTe read witli great interest tlie accoant of tlie collection 
of Vidjapatfs poems, 'vvdiich is given by Babti Nagendra Nath 
Gupta oil pp, 20 and ff. of the Extra No of Vol, LXXIII, Part 
I, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He has been 
kind enough to refer to the small coliection of songs published by 
me about twenty-three years ago. In order to facilitate his 
labours, may I state at once that I have learnt a good deal since 
then, and that I by no means maintain all that I wrote about. 
Vidyapati in 1882. 

Babii Nagendra Nath Gupta refers to the deed of gift of the 
village of Bisphi as if he considered it to be a genuine document. 
I am afraid that this contention can hardly be sustained. The 
plate contains a date in the Pasli San, and that date was long 
before the Fasli ei^a had been invented. He will find a facsimile 
of the grant in the Proceedings of the Society for August, 1895. 
My reasons for considering it to be spurious are given in fall on 
page 96 of Vol. LXYIII (1899), Part I, of the ^ J oiimal. See also 
Dr. Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the India Oflice 
Librar}^ Part IV, No. 286^ 

The following list of articles on Vidyapati may be useful: — 

J, Beames. TOe Barly VaisJmava Poets of Bengal, Indian 
Antiquary, II, 1873, p, 87. 

J. Beames. 0?^ the Age and Gotmtry of Vidyapati. Ibid. IV, 
1875, p. 299. ' ‘ ‘ 

Article in the Banga-darktn^ Vol. IV, 1282 B.S. ( Jyaistha), 
p. 75. 

S'arada-caran Maitra. Litroducfion to Vidyapatir Pad&valJ, 
Second edition, Calcutta, 1285, B.S. 

G. A. Grierson. Vklydpati and His Gouteniporanes, Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XIV, 1885, p. 182. 

G. A. Grierson. On some Medieval Kiuqr of AUthild, Ibid. 
Vol, XXVIII, 1899, p. 57. 

Pandit Chanda Jha, referred to by Babu Nagendra Nath 
Gupta, has published a useful edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
Purusaparihsd, together with a translation into Maithili. It was 
printed at the Eaj Press, Darbhanga, in 1296 E.S. He lias added 
a valuable Appendix dealing with liistorical questions, and con- 
taining frequent quotations from the KirtU4at<l^ a work of Vidyi- 
pati partly written in the Maithili of his time. If these i] notations 
are correct, they show that the vernacular of the poet’s time 
differed widely from modern IMaithili, and was rather a form of 
Prakrit. 

I believe that Ma]iamaho])adhyaya Piu.ujit Hara Prasad 
S'astri discovered a very old collection of Vi(lya}>a.ii’s |)oems in 
Nepal in tlie year 1899. He was kind enough i.o sinid me a^ copy 
of one of them, which showed much the same Prakritici a])pear- 
ance, I had published a current version of the same song in my 
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had been^ difference showed that there 

The sa,L fr T “if^ermzation in the language of my copy. 

songsr»;c«”e<;;SS‘ 

to puhlM I^c^cMe^ attempt is going to be made 

Sino«er ‘hkI T Wi ^ ^ ^ sonnets of the old Master- 

cipationr appearance with pleasant anti- 
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Boine remarks on the Geology of the Gangetw Plain. By 
B. Molony. [Witli oiie plate. J 


It requires no aranment to prove tliat the present gangetic 
plain is the alluvial deposit of the river (vaiige.s and that the 
vliole of the area of the gangetic plain south of the Himakj as 
imi.st at one time have consisted of a netwoi'k of morasses and 
river-ehannels very similar to the Sanderhans at the pr^ent tnne. 
It is also evident that, over the whole area of the United ii 
vinees of Agra and Oudh, so far from the Gnnges being at pie- 
seiit engaged in raising its flood plain, it has become of 

denudation, and has, long since, entered on the work of denudnij, 

the whole of its plain which lies above flood-level. 

It may be taken as proved that this great change has been 
occasioned by the submergence of the area at the mouth of the 

”'^^The period at which this important movement took place 

luiist have been very remote. i • r • • 

The river has eroded a bed in the old alliiviiuii which is ni 

many places several miles in width . ^ -an 

Within the limits of the former bed tliere is a considerable 
amount of later allmdiim, but it varies very much from the older 
alluvium in its characteristics, and, in most places, there is a very 

well-marked line of demarcation between them ^ ^ 

Most of the recent allnviuin is liable to be flooded during 
high floods of the Ganges, though there f 
been flooded during the memory of man. Ihis is pioba .) j ^ _ 

deposit of sand and light soil by the action of the wind dm mg 

the hot weather. . , , 

In the recent alluvium the substratum is nearly always pure 
riN^er sand, the finer soils being deposited in shallow water where 

the current is usually less. 4 — 

Another difference is that the recent alluvnim never t.‘oid,aiiis 
nodular limestone [hnnhtr), which occurs in most places 111 the 

old alluvial deposits. ^ 

I liave perhaps made this assertion more positive than tlie 
text-books would appear to warrant, but I have never come across 
an instance in which hutkar wais found in soil That cleaiij 
lielonged to the recent alluvium, though I have oceasionaii}^ toiinri 
it in a locality near the boundary of the new and old ailuviuin. 

The soil also difers, the recent alhivinin lieingp gxmeraliy 
much more fertile, at any rate in the eastern portion of the U nited 
Provinces, where the recent alluvium coutains a per<‘entago or the 
black cotton soil brought down by the Jumna aiul its iribuhiries 
from Central India. ... 

The area that lies between the extreme hnuts up w winen 
the Ganges has excavated its bod in ihe old alhiviuni may be 
styled the Khadir,’* ^ , 

Having had good opportunities for observation in the u hazipui 
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District, I liave marked in on a map of tke district tke limits of 
til© “ Kliadir.” 

I maj saj tliat in some places the limit of the Khadir ’’ is 
exceedingly plain, whereas in other places it is not at all so plain 
to the eye., , 

However, hy tracing the line from one curve which is well 
defined and following slight indications, it is almost always pos- 
sible to follow the line till it reaches another point where the 
indications are again quite unmistakeable. 

In the Ghazipur district the only part where, in my opinion,, 
the line is really doubtful, is the western edge of the island of old 
alluvium opposite the confluence of the Ganges and Karmnasa. 
Both the northern and the southern edges of that island are^ 
extremely well defined as far west as a line drawn north and 
south just west of Birpm^; but the western edge is very ill- 
defined. 

In my opinion, two causes have united to create this diffi- 
culty. The first is the proximity of the deep stream of the Gan- 
ges within comparatively recent years, which has led to a great 
accumulation of water-borne material ; and the second is the prox- 
imity to the west of the boundary of a large sandy tract whence 
a considerable amount of material has probably been blown by 
the strong west winds which prevail during the early part of the 
hot weather. 

It is clear that at any particular time each bank of the river 
must have concave bends alternating with convex bends. Centri- 
fugal force throws the cun^ent against the concave bends and 
away from the convex bends. Erosion, therefore, only takes place 
at the concave bends, and this is the reason why the edge of the 
Khadir, as delineated on the map, does not contain any convex 
bends. ' • 

The fact that these concave bends, which form the limits of 
the “ Khadir,” are not connected by convex bends, but cut each 
other at various angles, proves that no two adjacent bends could 
have been made at the same time. 

The width and shape of the “ Khadir ” opposite the town of 
Ghazipur show that there must have been many complete altera- 
tions in the course of the river. 

Between each of the alterations in the course of the rivers 
indicated by the indentations in the edge of the “ Khadir,”’ a very 
long period must have elapsed. 

vagaries of the Ganges are proverbial, it must'* 
be borne in mind that, whenever the river impinges on the old 
alluvium, the process of denudation is very slow. ^ 

In the new alluvium the river often cuts away three or four 
hundred feet in a year, but in the old alluvium, whenever the 
river impinges on reefs ofifcw^bar, there is practically no denudatibn. 

Even where the river impinges directly on the stiffish' clay 
(without any Icunhar reefs to protect it), which is the prevail- 
ing soil in the Ghazipur district, the denudation, as will be showhi, 
later, does not exceed ten feet in- the year. ' 
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It will be noticed that -all sharp bends of the rirer are in tlie 
old alkivinm, and that the main direction of the river’s con rse is 
determined by the bends in the old alliiviunn Aithongli, in the 
new alluvium, the xnver does, at times, rapidly make eonsi<ler- 
able changes in its course, yet its general direc^tion remains con- 
stant for long periods of time, owing to tlie fact that it is deter- 
mined by the bends in the old alluvium, wliich. alter very slowly. 

There is no historical record of the river ever having been at 
any distance from either Zamania, Gliaziptir or Cliansa, although 
the configuration of the “ Khaclir ” sliows that, at some past 
period, it must have been several miles distant from each of these 
places. 

The same probably holds true of both Benares and Chunar. 
At the time of the battle of Chausa, where Hnmayuii was 
defeated in 1539 A.D., the point of conflnence of the Ganges and 
Karmnasa must have been at the same place as at present, 
though it is clear, from the island of the old alluvium just oppo- 
site, that, at one time, the Ganges must have been flowing a con- 
siderable distance to the north, and the confluence of the Ganges 
and Karmnasa must have been east of Buxar. There is, there- 
fore, uiimistakeable histoiical evidence that there has been no 
radical altex’ation in the course of the G anges in the Ghazipnr 
District fon close otL four hundred years. 

At Ghochakpur there has been very little alteration in the 
course of the river. The configuration of the “ Khadir ” in the 
reach between Ghochakpur and Zamania can be accounted for by 
supposing that between Ghochakpur and Karanda the river origi- 
nally flowed nearly east to west, and that the great bend at 
Zamania has been the result ot gradual and continuous erosion 
by the river. 

The distance between Karanda and the point of the bend at 
Zamania is 72 miles or 39,000 feet. 

Allowing 4,600 feet as the original width of the river, this 
would give a distance of 35,000 feet which has been eroded by the 
river. 

The first survey was made of the district in 1840. Kroiii 
that time to 1872 Mr. Oldham records in his Memoirs of the 
Ghazipur District that the annual rate of erosion was 12 feet 
{vide p. 3 of Oldham’s Memoirs of the Ghazipur District), Since 
the last survey, made in 1882, the annual rate of erosion has 
Jbeen 9 feet. This gives an average of close on 11 feet a year for 
^f)he last 64 years* 

At this rate the ei'osion of the Zamania bend would require 
about 3,200 years. At the Zamania bend the soil is the ordinary 
stiff clay found in the district withont any fewfear reefs. There 
is, however, a reef at Zamania town, and very solid 

reefs at Ghazipur* 

Another noteworthy feature shown by the map is the island 
of old allnvium opposite Chausa surrounded on all sides by the 
Khadir.” 

it is stated in Mr* Oldham’s Memoirs that a similar island 
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shown it on the statement, and have not therefore 

- river^GanJes t ^raLalhrSl explanation, viz., that the 

course till it Ims'cS St^th. in its 

above the former eonfineiice. affluent at a point 

affluent, ceIl^rifaga^force would ^driv^*' eouuse of the 

haidpm- W tl,e nempatiou of the course of S' Slti 

™rthV‘i;!f'.iXro'.enS,S “t“.f Str 

indicate that the * j. o Tins would 

by the riverGouTaTm^S^S a ifif 

mg the course of some smaller river that 

present bed of the Gogra. ^ *be 

ly ooSpieSy SAlSset S??Jfe™n!?a?SSn“‘^ 5”“' 

?s£f ‘=sxsLr„fa“oii“ 

tto‘«oShS‘ poo's rf at 

¥t plan, ha, surfr reMvolp to the uorthe„ pSSu 

svL:i“ “ 

top of SbShffl. S'aSol ‘tS*^ f 

a* the ctiug, Sif“Ls\\®t:ssssTth°:stS‘’ 

does uoSdSL S L‘S"oftSd."“‘ *“ “ 

As the Himalayas are known to have risen and flio x* 

£“»tthS'sSh.““ “ *“• tte 

fi„d ^ flowing over a flat alluviual plain would uatuT.;.li,r 

.u..e? ^ 
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tlie river from one bank would be increased, while the slope to the 
other bank would be decreased. Oonseqnentlj, denudation on one 
side of the river would be greater than on the other. The same 
thing 'would happen to all the rivers flowing on parallel courses. 
Thus, in the area betw^een two rivers which run on nearly parallel 
courses, the denudation into one river would be greater than into 
the other. Each river would, in time, force the water-shed on one 
bank back towards the next luver, but, in exchange, would lose on 
the other bank an equivalent in its catchment area. 

The result would be that each river would have a larger 
catchment area on one bank than on the other. This appears to 
be the case in several districts of the United Provinces with which 
I was acquainted. 

Canals are generally aligned to run along the w^ater-sheds, 
and in the following cases the canals are aligned very near the 
rivers running parallel to them on the north side : — 

(a) The main upper Ganges canal in the Aligarh District is 
veiy much nearer the Kali Kaddi on its north than 
the Jumna on the south. 

(5) The Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal in the 
Aligarh District is very much nearer the Ganges on 
its north than tlie Kali Naddi on its south. 

(c) The projected Sai'da canal in the Lucknow District was 
aligned very much nearer the Guinti on its north 
than the Sai on its south. 

The fact that, at Lucknow, water from a great depth rose to 
above the surface, shows not only that the strata at great depths 
are inclined, but that they are continuous over very considerable 
distances. 

This is a very interesting fact, because it has been conclu- 
sively shown that the surface strata are not continuous. 

For certain reasons too technical to foe given here a good 
irrigation well can only be made where the masonry cylinder can be 
taken down to a firm clay stratum underlaid by waterbearing sand. 

A good deal of attention has therefore been paid to the strata 
near the surface, by which I mean down to a depth of say 125 
feet. 

Colonel Clibborn was deputed in the seventies to make an 
examination into the subject of wells, and, in his report published 
by the Board of Eevenue of the Korth- West Provinces and Oudb, 
in a collection of papers relating to the construction of w^ells, it is 
clearly demonstrated that the clay strata so essential to the 
success of wells are- not continuous. 

I might add that anyone practically acquainted with the 
construction of irrigation wells knows that Colonel Olibborn’s 
conclusions are correct. 

A very dijficult problem is here presented to us ; how can 
we account for the fact that the sui^face strata are clearly not con- 
tinuous, while those at great depths appear to be continuous ? Two 
possible explanations suggest themselves ; the first is that at gx^eat 
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depths, the pressure of the superincumbent earth renders imper- 
vious to water everything but the coarser and cleaner kinds of sand. 

Extensive and continuous deposits of such sand would only 
be found along the beds of the larger livers which may be pre- 
sumed to have existed though they have been long since deeply^ 
buried by alluvial deposits. 

If a deep borehole struck such an old river-bed, it is concei- 
vable that the necessary head to bring the water to the surface 
might be supplied through a deposit of sand in the former river- 
bed coiitinuous up to a point in its uiipper course where it attained 
the necessary elevation. 

The observed facts at Lucknow do not, however, support this 
explanation, as there were several rises in the level of the water in 
the borehole, and it seems unlikely that one borehole should have 
struck the beds of several such former rivers one above the other. 

The second possible explanation is that the surface deposits 
were laid down in running water and the deeper deposits in still 
water. Anyone acquainted with the country can see in the cres- 
cent-shaped swamps and the alternations of clay, light soil and 
sand on the surface of the country, the result of the same agency 
that is reproducing similar features in the alluvium of the great 
rivers, namely deposition by running water ; and the inference is 
inevitable, that the surface of the countiy was formed by the 
deposit of the material derived from the mountains in a labrynth 
of vast morasses anid deltaic rivers. 

This agency, however, would not explain the enormous area of 
clay and sand revealed to us by the Lucknow borehole ; and it 
seems necessary to assume the existence of an enormous sheet of 
water with currents sufficient to transport sand great distances 
to account for the phenomena. 

In Oldham’s Geology of India^ p. 144, the occurrence of a 
species of fresh-water porpoise, common only to the Ganges and 
Indus and their tributaries, is cited as showing that the Ganges 
and Indus flowed at one time into the sea through a common delta. 

The sea is shown to have extended up the Indus valley within 
a geologically recent period; and it seems possible that it may have 
extended east much further into the gangetic plain than is usually 
supposed. 

The absence of any indications of marine origin in the upper 
strata might well be due to their having been deposited in fresh 
water after the comm unicafcion with the sea by the Indus valley 
had been cut off. 

At any rate, whether the water was fresh or salt, the con- 
timiity of the deeper strata over great distances seems to strengthen 
the theory that the lower strata were deposited in a great sheet of 
still water. '■■■, 

Such a great sheet of water, originally salt but gradually be- 
coming fresb as the communication with the sea became gradually 
more and more obstructed, would satisfactorily account for the 
change of the salt-water porpoise into an animal inhabiting fresh 
w#er. 
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31. The NafmiiJ-Ma^sn Bi<rvGKiDGE, I.C.S. (retired). 

Among the Elliot manuscripts in the British Mmseiim there is 
a Yolume which contains, among other things, about a hundred 
pages of an extract from the l!Tafahsu-l-Ma,asii‘. It is numbered 
Or. 1761 and is described at p. 1022u of vol. Ill of Rieids Persian 
Catalogue. The title Rafa’isu-l-Maasir may be rendered “Choice 
Deeds,"’ and is a chronogram implyiiig that the book was begun in 
973 (1565-66). It is stated by Dr. Sprenger that a postscript 
gives 979 as the date of the completion of the work, but that much 
later dates are mentioned in it. The work was a biographical dic- 
tionary of Persian poets and was wTitteii by Mirza ‘Alau-d-daulah 
Qazvlni, the younger brother of Mir ‘Abdu-l-latif, -who was for a 
time Akbar’s preceptor. ‘Alau-d-daulah was himself a poet, and 
wrote under the name of Kami. He is described by Ba day uni at 
pp. 97 and 316 of the third volume of his history. A copy of the 
original work was seen by Dr. Sprenger in the Moti Mahall Library 
in Lucknow^ and he has described its contents at pp. 46-55 of his 
Catalogue ; but appaiuntly the manuscript was lost in the Mutiny, 
and there does not seem to be any copy in our public libraries. It 
is to be hoped that a copy will turn up in India some day for the 
work was a valuable one and was the basis of Badayuiifs 
third volume, Sprenger states that the book contained notices of 
about 350 poets, most of whom flourished in the time of Akbai*. 
He also gives the index of the names. Portunately the Elliot MS. 
contains the historical introduction wdiich gives an account of the 
reigns of Babai% Humayun and Akbar. The account of Akbar is 
the fullest of the three, but only goes down to 982 or 1575, to 
the twentieth year of the reign. Though the historical introduc- 
tion is only a sketch, it gives here and there useful bits of infoi’- 
mation, and it is valuable as being, uippareiitly, the earliest written 
of all the lives of Akhnr. Like his father Mir Yahya, the author 
of the Labb-u-tawarildi, ‘Alaii-d-daulah is very fond of chrono- 
grams, and gives many of them in his introduction. Among others 
he gives the well-known one about Babar’s birth, and adds that it 
was composed by Manlana Jami. This cannot have been the great 
Jam!. On p. 266 he speaks of BabaPs religious poem, and corrobo- 
i’ates Sprenger’s statement that it was entitled “ Dar Eiqh.’* He 
adds that it was sent to Hazrat Imam A‘zam, who is probably the 
same person as the Maqdum A‘zam of Transoxiana whose name is 
mentioned in JSTey Elias’s history of the Khojas. That is, he is 
px’obably one of several Maqdum A^zams, for the name was borne 
by more than one saint. At p. 336 we have the statement that 
Humayun conversed in Hei'at with the writei^’s fatiier, here called 
Amir Kagiru-d-din Yahya. At p. 376 mention is made of a Khwa- 
jah Qazi who was Humayun’s prime minister and who, unless he 
be the same as Khwajah GhazI, does not seem to be named by other 
authorities. It is added that he belonged to the family of the 
famous enthusiast Shams-i-TabrizL The account of Humayun’s 
death gives one or two new details. In the first place it says that 
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tlie acoicleiit of tlie fall from the roof occurred on Friday the 16th 
Rabi-al-awwal, and not on the 11th, and that he died on the follow- 
ing Siiiictay the 18th. Then it adds, p. 875, that Humayun was 
wrapped in a blanket, or dressing-gown (gaUmtvar) at the time, 
and was leaning on his stafl: when the latter slipped on the stones. 
When he came to his senses, he repeated the Kcdima. Then follow 
several chronograms. Khizr Khwajah Ehan, the husband of 
Gulbadan B again, is mentioned as one of those who concealed the 
fact of the death for some days. 

In the account of Akbar’s concj^uest of Hajlpur we are told 
that .Rajah Gajpati (of the Dumraon family) assisted with 2,000 
Clierus, and in mentioning Ba’ud’s escape by boat from Patna on 
the night of Sunday 21 Rabi-as-sani the new circumstance is 
given that he fled to Tanda. When the bridge OTer the Pun Pun 
wuis Imoken down by the flying Afghans, some 2 000 of them were 
killed. 

The Elliot MS. gives, besides the introduci ion, a few extracts 
from the notices of poets in the body of the wwk. Among them is 
the interesting account of Wafm, Zainu-d-din IQivrafi, w^ho was 
Baliar’s Sadr, or ecclesiastical judge, and who translated, or para- 
phrased Babar’s Memoirs. It is this account wRich has been 
borrowed by Badayiini (see Dr. Ranking’s translation, p. 609). 

I liope that this notice may lead to the discovery of the ori- 
ginal work, and if not, that someone will publish the extracts in 
the Elliot Manuscript. 

24:fh Jnly^ 1905, 
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32. Notes on the Species, External GJiaracters and JIahits of the 
Dugo 7 ig.—By F. Annandale, D.Sg., Deputy Superintendenf 
of the’ Indian Museum, [Witli tliree plates.] 

Tbe present communication is largely of tlie nature of a pre- 
liminary notice. Later I hope to offer to the Society a memoir on 
the anatomy of certain organs and structures in the Diigoiig, 
which will be based partly on the specimen whose measurements 
are given below, and partly on the fine collection of Indian and 
Australian skulls and other bones already in the Indian Museum. 
At present I feel confident in stating (with foui* fully adult Indian, 
two fully adult Australian, and parts of three immature Indian 
-skulls before me) that the individual variations among Indian 
specimens are at least as great as those which were believed by 
Owen to constitute a specific difference between Indian and 
Australian species. Skeletons of the Dugong exhibit very great 
differences (not solely connected with sex and age) inter se, and 
these cannot be specific, as they are not constant even in a sei-ies 
from the same seas. Owen’s Halicore australis, therefore, must 
be relegated, as most recent mammalologists have thought pro- 
bable, to the synonomy of H, dtigongJ 

In the summer of 1905, 1 was deputed by the authorities of 
the Indian Museum to visit the northern part of the Gulf of 
Manaar, in order to obtain a complete skeleton and skin of an 
Indian specimen of the Dugong, the only skins hitherto in the 
collection, and the most nearly perfect skeleton, having been 
obtained from Queensland in exchange with tbe Brisbane 
Museum. Thanks largely to the kind offices of the Eev. A. D, 
Limbriek, of Eamanad, I was so fortunate as to obtain a fine 
male, the external characters of which are described below : — 

Dimensions — 


1 Length to tip of tail ... 

9 

ft., 

6 

in 

2 Length to extremity of fluke 

9 

)) 

11 

,, 

3 From posterior border of anus to tip 





of tail 

3 

55 

4 


4 From anterior border of anus to 





genital opening 

1 

55: 

5 

55 

5 Length of flipper 

1 

J5 

8 

55 

6 Width of flipper 



10 


7 Breadth of fluke (injured at one 





extremity) ... ... 

2 

55 

10 

55 

8 Height of facial disk ... 



8 

55 

9 Breadth of facial disk 



11 

55 

10 Length of upper lip (upper jaw pad) 



6i 

5f 


1 Strictly speaking, the speoific name should be duymg,, in accordance 
with the Malay; but the incorrect form is so well known that it seems 
better not to change it. 
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In this table and throughout the paper the “tip of tail” 
means the extremity of the actual tail. The length between this 
point and the extremity of the snout was measured by means of 
sticks stuck into the sand. The “ length to extremity of fluke ” 
was obtained by drawing a straight line immediately in front of 
the snout and another parallel to it immediateiy behind the unin- 
jured extremity of what may be called, on the analogy of the 
Cetacea, the fluke. The posterior margin of this organ being con- 
cave, the latter measurement is considerably the greater. The 
third measurement given practically represents the length of the 
tail, which is a little less than half that of the head and body. 
This observation is perhaps of some importance, as the pads of 
stout connective tissue intervening between the dorsal vertebree are 
of considerable thickness, although there are no bony epiphyses. 
Consequently, skeletons, as set up in museums, very often do not 
represent anything approaching the true length of the animal. 
By the “ facial disk ” I mean the flattened area, which does not 
include the nostrils, above the tusks. It will he described in 
detail later. What I have called the “ upper lip ” is plainly the 
homologue of what Murie and others have called the “ upper 
jaw" pad” in the Manatees; but it is better developed in the 
Dugong and probably plays a more important part in the assi- 
milation of food. 


Colour — 

The dorsal surface, shortly after death, was a dull brownish 
grey, which faded gradually, though pure grey on the sides, to 
dirty flesh-colour on the belly. The face, flippers and fluke were 
dull grey ; hut the skin round the base of the tusks and the upper 
lip was mottled with dirty flesh-eolour, -which was also the tint 
of the lower jaw. Judging from the different descriptions given 
by different observers, the coloration of the animal is as variable 
as I find its skeleton to be. 

Integument--^ 

The skin of the specimen had not the coiTUgated and wrin- 
kled surface of that of the Manatees ; but, on the other hand, it 
had not quite the smooth and oily appearance of that of many of 
the Cetacea. It was smooth, as it were, but not polished. 
Undoubtedly the hair, especially on the back, contributed to this 
effect, giving the animal quite a prickly appearance in certain 
lights. I shall here state merely that three distinct kinds of hair 
existed^ on the external surface, two on the facial disk and lower 
jaw, and a third over the whole of the trunk, limbs and fluke, the 
the kind last mentioned having two distinct phases of growth. 
The hairs are apparently devoid of pigment. The general 
chai’acter of the integument, apart from the hairs, resembled 
that of tropical Cetacea, the “ blubber ” being less thick than 
that of northern Porpoises, Ho oil was set free by cutting thpugli 
it. Beneath it, however, there was a layer of opaque white fat 
very like that of a pig in appearance. 
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General Gharacte^^s of the Tnmh and Limbs — 

Tlie general form difered very considerably from that of all 
Cetacea, resembling that of some of tlie larger Bared Seals in 
several points. Tbe appearance of tlie animal was clumsy, and 
evidently not adapted for rapid motion of any kind, tlie back and 
sides being rounded and the belly flat. ^Tliere wasno apparent 
neck, but the head was massive and terminated bluntly in front. 
The tail was distinct from the trunk, having a more compact and 
a less amorphous character. The vertebral column extended to the 
tip, which projected slightly below the edge of the fluke. The 
latter organ was deficient as regards one extremity, which had 
been removed, probably by the bite of a shark. The w^'ornid had 
healed completely. Running from near the tip of the tail to a point 
near its commencement was a conspicuous iddge formed chiefly by 
a thickening of the epidermis. This was about two inches high 
near the centre. It is well shown in the photograph reproduced on 
plate 7. The fore-limbs were regular in outline, flattened, with a 
distinct posterior fringe, but with no trace of separation of the digits 
externally. Only the fore-arm projected exteimally, the humerus 
being buried in the body as far as the articulation of the radius and 
ulna. There was a conspicuous fold of skin immediately above the 
limb. The mammse, which were large consideiung the sex of the 
individual, were situated immediately behind the limb, almost on 
a level with its posterior edge; they were long in comparison 
with their diameter. J udging from a female, otherwise correctly 
mounted, in the Colombo Museum, this elongated character of the 
mammge is characteristic of both sexes. The lateral position is 
apparently characteristic of all living Sirenia. Native fishermen 
tell me that in the lactating female the milk squirts out with 
great violence to a considerable distance if the mamma is pressed. 
The copulatory organ, of which Dr. Francis H. A. Marshall, of 
the University of Edinburgh, has kindly promised to furnish a 
description later, was entirely wdthdrawm into the body. 

Head — 

The head of the Dugong is perhaps its most characteristic 
feature, but all the figures of the animal, including some very 
recent ones, that I have been able to discovez’, are incorrect as 
regards this part, at any rate if they are intended to i‘epresent 
adult males. The only mounted specimens I have seen wliioli 
are at all correct are those in the Colombo Museum ; but these 
are a female, a half-grown male and a newly (probably pre- 
maturely) born young one. Except as regards the tusks, they 
agree very fairly well with my notes and photographs. 

The mouth of the specimen was very small. It, was tightly 
closed by the ixpper lip (‘‘upper jaw pad ”) which projected over 
the lower jaw, the lower lip being represented merely by a thin 
fold of skin. The upper lip was stout in shape, flabby in struc- 
ture, in the newly-killed specimen ; tongue-shaped, smooth and 
hairless on the surface. The tusks, one of which was broken, 
projected through the skin above it, not from the mouth, as has 
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been stated. Tlie curious projection of the anteinor part of tlie 
lower jaw was only corered by a thin layer of skin and con- 
nective tissue ; it is the rounded structure which looks like a heavy 
lower lip in fig. 1, plate 8. Above the tusks the integument 
expanded into a large flattened disk, which was divided into two 
halves by a vertical cleft. This cleft also extended along the base 
of the upper lip between the tusks. The lower part of the disk 
bore two broadly raised transverse ridges, which w’^ere divided from 
one another by the cleft and covered with bristles comparable to, but 
shoi*ter and blunter than, the spines of a Porcupine. These ridges 
are evidently the homologues of the two lobes of the “ upper lip?” 
by means of which the Manatees crop the plants on which they 
feed. They do not apjDear to be either so mobile or so widely 
separable, how^ever, in the Dugong. Above them the disc was 
covered wdth longer and finer bristles, evidently of a sensory 
nature. The upper edge of the disk w'as turned backwards and 
upvrards, and there w^’as a more or less inturned flap on either side- 
The nostrils were entirely outside the disk, on the top of the head : 
they w^ere crescentic in shape and could evidently be closed during 
life. The tissues surrounding the eye w’ere somew'hat prominent ; 
but the eye itself w^as small, black, beady and deeply sunk. It was 
not surrounded by radiating wrinkles as in the Manatees. The 
presence of large glands in connection with it afforded some justi- 
fication for the Malays’ belief^ that the Dugong w^eeps when 
captured. The external ear wms extremely minute, being a 
cmcular aperture less than 10 mm. in diameter. 


Habit s — 

It seems probable that the habits^ of the Dugong have 
changed considerably within the last half century, together with 
the diminution in its numbers noted by Blanford and others. 
Only having seen a freshly-killed specimen, I am not in a position 
to say anything on this point from actual observation, but from 
what I was told by the native fishermen, who possess special nets 
for the capture of the Dugong, it is rare now^adays for more 
than one specimen to be taken at a time, w^hereas formerly, in the 
Gulf of Manaar, flocks of many hundreds were said to occur. 
Further, the animal appears to have ceased to frequent shallow 
water, for, according to the fishermen, the only specimens they 


1 They regard the tears of the than duyong (‘‘Dugong fish) ” as a 
powerful love-cliarm. Muhammadan fishermen on the Gulf of Manaar 
appeared to be ignorant of this usage, but told me that a “ doctor once 
went out with them to collect the tears of a Dugong, should they capture 
one. Though they do not call the animal a fish, they ai'e less particulai* 
about eating its flesh than are the Patani Malays and the Trang Samsams, 
who will not do so unless the ‘‘fish’s” throat has been cut in the manner 
orthodox for warm-blooded animals. The common Tamil name for the 
Dugong is Md&tpudnl (“ sea-pig”) ; but the fishermen at Kilaharai (Lubbais) 
call it dvllliah, 

2 These remarks refer only to the Gulf of Manaar. Major A. E, Ander- 
son informs me that in the Andamans, Dugongs still enter Port Blair 
harbour occasionally in parties of two or three. Dec. 15th, 1905. 
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see near the shore are those which have been wounded or are sick* 
I was unable to discover the depth at which those taken for the 
market are usually captured; but a gentleman who has visited 
the Dugong fisheries” off the northern coast of Queensland, tells 
me that in Australian waters the usual depth is from the ten 
to twelve fathoms. In the Gulf of Manaar stout nets, very deep, 
with a large mesh and heavily weighted, are sunk in the neigh- 
bourhood of the animal’s known feeding-places, and individuals 
of both sexes, but apparently more especially young ones, become 
entangled in them and are thus taken. Occasionally specimens 
are even captured in the ordinary drift nets used in catching fish. 
I was told that as many as sixty were sometimes brought into 
Kilakarai, a large native port near the northern corner of the Gulf 
on the Indian shore, in a year; but this number is probably 
exaggerated. The Muhammadans of the district are so fond of 
the flesh^ that they give large prices for it, and probably the 
fishermen who possess the right kind of nets go in pursuit of the 
Dugong as often as they have nothing else to do ; for the search is 
precarious, but the profits considerable should it be successful. 

As regards the food of the Dugong, it has often been stated, but 
not by Blanford, that it feeds exclusively on a marine phaneroga- 
mous plant. This is evidently not the case, as the stomach of my 
specimen vms full of pieces of a green alga, all of which belonged to 
one species. Two things struck me about the contents of the stomach 
and the upper part of the intestines : (1) their freedom from ail 
adventitious growths, either animal or vegetable, and (2) their 
perfect and unbruised condition. They consisted of clean pieces of 
seaweed about 2| inches long, plucked off and evidently not 
masticated. Even the little bladders w'-hich the seaweed bore 
had not burst. As regards the method of feeding, I do not think 
that it can be the same as that of the Manatees, which pluck the 
plants which they eat by means of the two lobes above the upper 
Jaw pad,” and push their food towards the mouth with their 
flippers. Similar lobes certainly exist in the case of the Dugong, 
but they did not appear in the fresh specimen to be capable of 
any great degree of separation or movement, while the flippers 
are hardly long enough to give any great assistance in feeding. 
As the ‘‘upper Jaw pad ” (upper lip) itself, on the other hand, was 
evidently freely moveable and possibly to some extent extensile, it 
seems possible that it is used in plucking seaweed, which certainly 
could be grasped between it and the lower Jaw. This ivould 
necessitate the food being passed under the horny pad, with its 
bundles of more or less consolidated hairs, on the anterior part of 
the palate. Possibly these hairs may have the fuxictioo, as they 

i Tiie meat is excellent ; roasted, I could not have distinguished it from 
good, but rather tough beefsteak. It bad none of the peculiar flavour of 
whale-meat. Moreover, it has the same quality as that assigned, both by the 
old voyagers and by modern observers, to the flesh of the American Manatees 
— it keeps good for a considerable time, for at least three days in hot 
weather, during which mutton goes bad in twenty. four hours. The blubber is 
not made into oil at Kilakarai, 
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certainly iiave the appearance, of the bristles of a scrubbing 
brush, I have already noted the small size of the mouth, and I 
believe, judging from the small area of the articular surface of 
the lower jaw, as well as from observations on the fresh specimen, 
that the jaw lias very little, if any, lateral movement. For all 
these reasons I doubt whether the persistent teeth have any 
function beyond crushing the calcarious or other growths brushed 
off the seaweed by the hair-papillse of the anterior palate. 

The fishermen told me that they took females with young 
ones accompanying them at all times of year, but never more than 
one young one with each female. They had never seen the female 
raise the upper part of her body vertically from the water, clasp- 
ing the young one in her flippers, which seem hardly suitable for 
the purpose. Judging from the scars on the specimen examined, 
I believe that the males fight with their tusks at the breeding 
season. 
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32. He^yofis sisaparensis, a hitherto ufidescribed Indian species, ----By 
Captain 

The writer when re^aiTanging the earlier genera of Riibiacea^ 
in the OalciiUa Herbariiim in 1902, canie across what appeared to 
be an imdescribed.' species’ of Hedjotis. .The writer’s opinion was 
confirmed by SiV George Eihg, who kindly compared the species 
at Kew. Tlie description written in 1902 is now’- ot1:e3‘ed for pub- 
lication. ^ . ' ' ' , ' . \ 

Hedyotif swajparejzsf^.—Undershrnb with branches about as 
thick as a crowqhill, glabi*ous, pale grey almost \Yhite, four angled ; 
internodes much shortened in the region of the infioresence and 
hidden by the stipules. Stipules about 9 mm. long, pectinate, 
scurfily tomentose, and showing a few rajdiides. Leaves sliortly- 
petioledj lanceolatet acute, base narrow cuneate tapering into the 
glabrous petiole ; lamina glabrous on both surfaces, upper surface 
bright green, lower grey, wdth abundance of raphides ; midrib on 
lower surface of lamina flattened out, white; Interal nerves 4-6, 
rather faint, running forward at an acute angle wdtli the midrib ; 
length of lamina 5-8*8 cm., breadth 1*25-2*5 cm, length of petiole 
6*5 mm. -1*25 cm. Flowers in axillary bracteate cymes of about 
4*5 cm. in length; main peduncle 1*8 cm. long; bracts about 
5 mm. long, flowers pseudo-pedicellate in groups of three on the 
secondary peduncles. Calyx including lobes 8 mm. long, lobes 4, 
subulate, equalling the length of the calyx-tube, but exceeding the 
capsule. Corolla, unopened, exceeding the calyx tube, lobes 4. 
Stamens 4. Ripe capsule 3 mm. in diameter, glabrous, dehiscing 
septicidally. Seeds not seen. 

Wynaad, Beddome, Above Sisapara, Nilgiri district, 7,000 feet 
alt. Gamble, Bo, 1S3S1. 

The affinity of this species is with H. mollis, Wall., from 
which it is easily enough distinguished by its infioresence. 
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Plate VI 11 



U.L. = Upper Up (Upper Jaw Pad). 
T. = Tusk. 

L.J. = Lower Jaw. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Boen, R. — Formation of New Castes. Joum. and Proc. As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. I, No. 10, 1906, pp. 256-257. 



DECEMBER 1905. 

Ttje Moiitliiy (Jenuj-Hl Meeting of tiie Society was held on 
Wednesday, the ()th December 1905. at 9-15 r.M. 

The Hox’hi.k jMii. Justice Asutosh. Mukhopadhayya, M.A.? 
D.fi., Vice-President, iu the chair*. 

The following niemlrers were present : — 

Dr. jST. Aimandaie, Baba Maralidhar Baiierjee, Major W. J. 
Buchanan, Mr. I, H. Burkill, Babii Monmohan Ohakra- 

yarti, Mr. B. L. Chandluiri, Mr. W. K. Dods. Mr. L. L; Fermor, 
Rev. B. Francotte, S.J., Mr.' H. G. Giwes, Mr. T. H. Holland, 
Mr. n. Hooper. Rev. E. Ijafont. S.J., i\Ir. W. A. Lee, Mr. J. Macfar^ 
lane, Mr. E. 1). Mehta, Mr. J. R,^ Nicoli, Hon. Mr. Justice F. M. 
Pargiter, Mr. G. Pilgrim, Hon. Mr. H, H. Risley, Major L. Rogers, 
Dr. E. D. Ross, Mr. C. Saunders, Rai Ram Brahma-: 
Sanyal Bahadur, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree, Maliamaho- 
padhyaya Harapi/asad Shastri, Babn Chandra ISTarain Singh,' 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Pandit Vanamali Vedantatirtlia, Balm 
Araiilya Charan Vidyabhushan, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Viiiltortf : — Mr. and Mrs. P’ Bucklaud, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr. 
J. M. Burjojee, Mr. Douglas H. Campbell, Babu Asutosli 
Chatterjee, Captain Coldstream, R.E., Dr. J. l!S. Cook, Mr. and 
Ml'S. J. D. Guise, Mr. Holmes, Mrs. Kilburn, Colonel Macrae, 
Captain and Mrs. Murray, Mr. O’Kinealj, IVlr. H. Pedler, 
Mr. W H. Pickering, Mr, Pearre, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. R. W, 
Williamson, and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-five presentations were announced. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. I. H. Burkill had been 
re-elected a member of the Library Committee during the year. 

The General Secretary read the following resolutions of the 
Sub-Committee appointed by Council to frame new rules for lend- 
ing out manuscripts. 

Loans to ImUa. ■ ^ 

Resolved : — ^ 

1. , Ko manuscript shall be lent out to any member or non- 
member without the recommendation of one of the Philological 
Secretaries. 

The loan of a manuscript or manuscripts to non-members 
must receive the sanction of Council in addition to the recom- 
iiiendation of the Philological Secretary. 

Ill the case of non-members a security may be demanded. 

2. As a rule the number of manuscripts which a member is 

, ■■■■ ‘ 
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entitled to borrow shall be limited to two, but this number may be 
exceeded on the recommendation of the Philological Committee. 

3. Every loan shall be reported to the CounciL 

4. All manuscripts lent must be returned at the end oi‘ three 
months. 

5. With regard to Editors each individual case will be 
dealt with on its own merits. 

The conditions under which each editor may boi'row manu- 
scripts will be forwarded with his letter of appointment. 


Loans to Etirojpe, 

1. Loans cannot be made to private individuals but only to 
Corporate Bodies. 

2. Loans to Corporate Bodies in Europe must receive tbe 
sanction of the Council, 

3. The loan is to be made in the first instance for six 
months only, and renewals of loan for periods of three months 
only, 

4. With each manuscript lent a foimi will be sent in 
duplicate, and three forms of application for renewal : one form will 
be retained by the borrower and the other duly signed by him 
returned to the Society. 

5. That the Corporate Body to whom the loan is made will 
not be at liberty to allow the manuscript to leave tbeir premises. 

General Bales, 

6. Cei*tain manuscript of special importance or rarity shall 
be placed by the Philological Secretaries in consultation on a 
reserve list. These manuscripts will be marked in the Library 
Catalogue with asterisks, and, as a general rule, shall not be lent 
out of the Society’s rooms. 

7. It is, however, at the discretion of the Council, in very 
special cases, to sanction tlie loan of such manuscxupt. 


p’wm of Acknowledgment, 

We have to acknowledge receipt of Ko.... 

in good order and condition, to he held in trust for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and not to be removed from onr premises. 

We hereby undertake either to return the said manuscript by 
the (the date being six months from the date of presum- 

able arrival) or to make a formal application for renewal of the loaiJ 

by the (five months from the time of presumable arrival), 

and we further undertake to return the manusciipt in the same order 

and condition securely packed by insured parcel post by tbe, 

if previous sanction to retain it for a further period has not been 
received by the...,, 
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For7)i of Apjdication for BenewaL 

We have acknowledged the receipt of. JSTo. ............ on 

the..., ' The manuscript has been used for ■ months. 

The manuscript is wanted for a further period of three 
months, and we shall he obliged by the Society’s sanction of this 
renewal. 

Mr. E. E». Watson, proposed by Mr. D, Hooper, seconded bj 
Dr. Annandale; Mohamed Hossain Khan Midhnt, proposed by 
Dn E. D. Ross, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; Mr. K. Marsden, 
proposed by Dr. B. D. Ross, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; 
Mr. J. Wilson, proposed by Mr. T. H. Holland, seconded by 
Dr. B. D. Ross; were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members, 

Dr, K, Annandale gave an exhibition illustrating the use of 
the blow-gun in Southern India and Malaya. 

Mr, T. H. Holland gave a lecture on recent earthquakes in 
India (lantern demonstration). 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Barth Bating and the Barth-eating habit in India , — By 
D. Hooper and H. H. Manh. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

2. Formation of Neio Castes, — By R. Burn, I.C.S, 

3. Notes on the Fauna of a Desert Tract in Southern India ^ 
1 and II— By N, Annandale, D.Sc. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs* 

4. halicoris Baird. — B y Dr. v. Linstow. Ooai- 
municated by N. Annandale. 

5. Animals in the Inscriptions of PiyadasL — By Monmohan 
Chakrayarti. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 



The following new books have been added to the Library 

from October to December, 1905. 

AllBaEdale, Felson, and RobinSOU, Herbert C. Fasciculi 
Malayenses. Zoology. Part I., etc. Anthropology, Part J,, 
etc, London^ Neiv Torky Bonihay, 1903, etc, 4P, 

Presd, by Dr, N, Anuandale. 

Arnold, B. Vernon. Vedic Metre in its historical developineiit, 
Gamhndge^ 1905. 8° 

Batavia. — JDeparhmrd van Landboim, Het bestellen van Katoeii- 
zaden oit Ainerika. Batmia^ 1905. 8®. 

Presd, by the Botanic Institute of Buiteoizorg. 

BolL (b A. Manual of Colloquial Tibetan. 0<dciitta, 1905. 8®. 

Bengal Disteiot G-azetteers. Calcutta^ 1905, etc. 8°, 


Presd. by the Government of BenyaL 

Bhaoavadchta. Die Bhagavadgita aus deni Sanskrit iibersetzt 
mit einer Einleitmig iiber Hire urspriingliclie Gestalt, ihre 
Lehren und ihr Alter von Eichard Gar be. 

Leipzig^ 1905. S°. 

Blochot, E. fitudes de graininaire pehlvie. Paris, [1902.] 8*^. 

Bowroy, Thomas. A Geographical Account of Countries round 
the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 1679..,. Edited hy Lt.-Ool. Sir 
R. C, Temple. Gmnhrid.ge, 1904. 8^^. 

Hakluyt Societifs Piiblications, 2nd Series, No. XII, 

Presd. by Governme'nt of ImUa, Home Departmtirit, 

Bradley-Birt, F. B. The Story of an Indian Upland... With... 
illustrations and a map, etc. ■ London, 1905. 8°. 

Btttterworth, Alan, and Vemigopaul Chetty, V.' A Collecti<jii 
of the Inscriptions on Copper-plates and Stones in the Fellore 
District. 3 pts. Jfadraa,19Q5. '8°. 


Presd, by the Govt, of Madras, 



Caspairi. A Grammar of the Arabic Langtiage, transiated fi*<>iri 
the German... and edited... by W, Wright. Third editioiu 
revised by W. Robertson Smith and M. J. de Goeje. 2 vols, 
Gamhridge, 1898. 8®. 

(Ianada. — Dept of the Interior, Statistics of the Dominion of 
CaiiMia. [With resource map.] [_Ottaiva^ 1905.] 8®. 

Presd. hy Dept, of the iMevior^ Oanada* 


Collins, F. Howard. Author and Printer. A guide for authors, 
editors, printers, coiTectors of the press, compositors, and 
typists... Second impression. London, 190^, 8®. 

Copelands Edwin Bingham. I. The Polypodiace^e of the Philip- 
pine Islands. II, I!lew species of Edible Philippine Fungi. 
Manila^ 1905. 8®. 

Bureau of Goet, Lahoratories, Manila^ No. 28. 

Presd. hy the Bureau, 


Crawley, Ernest. The Mystic Rose. A study of primitive 
marriage. Lmidan, 1902. S'". 

Dingolstedt, Victor. Bast and West. [Edvihicrgh, 1905.] 8®. 

Preprinted froTfi the ScotHsh Gaojraphical Magazine. 

Presd. hy the A’uthor, 

Doughty, Charles M. Travels in Arabia Deserta. 2 vols^ 
Cambridge, 1888. 8®. 

ElpMnstone, Mountstuart. The History of India. The Hindu 
and Mahometan periods..* With notes and additions by 
B. B. Co well... Ninth Edition. London, 190^, B®. 

Fouchor, A. ]6tude sur Ficonographie bouddhiqne de ITnde 
d’apres des textes inedits. Pari$, 1905. 8®. 

BihliotkSque de VEcole des Mantes etudes. Sciences MeUgiemes^' 
Vol 18, pt. 2. 

Giles, Heibert A. An Introduction to the history of Chinese 
Pictorial AH... With illustrations. Shanghai, 8®. 

Gibson, Margaret Dunlop. Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the 
Convent of 8. Catharine on Mount Sinai. London, 1894. 8®. 
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Glade Alfredo 1’. Piwecto de una estaeion de segunda clase. 
La Plata, 1904. 8°. 

Presd. hy the Universidad de La Plata. 

Glaser, Eduard. Suwa ‘uiid al — '■Uzza uiid die altjemeni.sclieii 
Insclii’ilten. Munchen, 1905. 8°. 

Presd. by the Author. 

Gonzalez, Carlos. Proyecto de pueute de mamposteria. 

La. Plata, 1904. 8°. 

Presd. hy the Vniversulad de La Plata. 


Hertz, Gerald Berkeley. Tlie Old Colonial System. 

Manchester, 1905. 8°. . . , 

P'uhlications of the 'Umcersity of Manchester Historical Series, JSo. o. 

Presd, hy the TlmmrsHy. 

Hosten PI. Dolmens et Cromlechs dans le.s Palms. 

Brawlles, l9Qh. 8°. _ ,, 

MidraU de.s “ MIssums Beiges de la Qompagnie de Jesus. 

Presd. hy the jUtfhor. 


Jong S. W. K. lie. Het Di'Ogeii van Coeabladeren. 
Batavia.'mb. 8°. 

Presd. by the Botanic Jnstitwte of Binteuzorg. 

Krause, Arthur. Die Pariavolker der Gegeuwart. Inaugural- 
Dissertation, etc. Leipzig, 1903. b . 

Lawson, Sir Charles. Memories of Madras. Lmtdon, 1905. 8“. 

Lenesqueur, Parfait-Charles. La Prance et le Siam. 

Paris, 1897. 8°. 

Presd. by the Sooietd Academigiie Indo-OhcM^ iranre. 


Te Strane’e G The Lands of the Easteim caliphate, Me.supo- 

*■' ..J CM to ft. Mode., 

the time of Timur. Oambridge, 1905. b . 

Camhridue lieogrnpMeal Series. 


Lewis, Gilbert N. '^^^ocatelytic 

Oxide. 11 . Hydration m Solution. Mamla, Lityto. »• 
•jf Oort. Lahoratories, Manila, Mo. 30. 


ver 


Bnreau o. 


Presd. hy the Be rtu t n . 
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LokacllSryaj Sri, and Varadaguril, Sri, Tattvasekhana. 

Sri liokacMrya. Edited by K, K. V. S. A. Ramanuja Daa 
of KancM and Tattvati^ayachulukasangralia by Kumara 
Vedantacliarya Sri Varadaguru, edited by Aoliarya Bliatta- 
natliaswamy. Benares, 190h, 8°. 

Benares Sanshrit Series, No. 106. 

Ii5ailb6rg, Binar. Peter Artedi. A bi-centenary memoir written 
on bekalf of tlie Swedish Royal Academy of Science.,. 
Translated by W. E. Harlock. Upsala, Stockholm, 1905. 8°. 

Fresd. by the Academy,, 

Low, Lyman H, Goliections Lyman H. Low, Jac N. van Gelder 
et d’un amateur anglais. Monnaies et niedailies de TAmeri- 
que, de TAsie, de FAfrique et de rAustralie. 

[^Amsterdwiin, 1905.] 8®. 


Fresd. by Herr J, Schtdman. 

Malcolm, ]Mapier. Five years in a Persian Towru 
Londmi, 1905. 

MigUeJS, Adrian Pei'eyra. Proyecto de edificio para facultad de 
ingenieria. La Plata. 1904. 8®. 

Fresd, by the Unimrsidad de La- Plata. 

Mir^a HuseyB, of Hamaddn. The Tarikh-i-Jadid or new History 
of Mirssa *Ali Mulijiammad the Bab... Translated from the 
Persian... by Edward G. Browne. Gambridge, 1893, 8°. 

Mitra, Sarat Chandra. A few Bihari folklore parallels. The 
Singing games of Bihar. The Identity between a Panjabi 
and a Bengali accumulation droll. Fote on a new type of 
Indian folktales, etc. Bombay, 1903. 8°. 

From the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

ancient Indian diuma of the tenth century A.D. 

{Galcutta, 1903.] 8°, 

Bihari life in Bihari nai*serj rh^nnes. 

[Oalentta,' 190$. y 8°. . 

— Bihari life in Bihari riddles. ^Bombay, 1905.] 8®, 

From the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

'■~—r . Farther' notes on Ram-compelling and Rain-stopping, 

; ' OhaiTOS. 8®. 

From the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 





Mitra, Sarat GlvrUicirfi. IS'ote on Claj-eating as a racial cKarac- 
teristic. 1905.] ; 8°. 

l^V(ym the Joiirmi I ijf Society of Bombay, 

. Note on tlie Egyptian origin of an incident in Indian 
folktales. [Bombay. 1905.] 8°. 

From the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

. On tlie Biliari custom of placing expiations on the 

crossways. [Galcutta 1905.] 8®. 

^ Siin-woi\s lap in Bihar. [Chdeutt a. 1904,'] 8®. 

Presd. by the Author, 

Muhammad B. al-Hasan B. Isfandiyar. An abridged transla- 
tion of the History of Tabaris tan... based on the India Office 
MS. compfired with two MSS. in the British Museum, by 
Ed ward 0. Browne. London^ 1905. 8®. 

B, J, Il\ Ilemortal, Vol IL 

Presd, by Mr, Bernard Quaritch, 

Murray? Jolm. A Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma and 
Ceylon... Fifth edition. London, 1905. 8®. 

Nevill, H. K. Situ pur. AUahalad. A90o, 8®. 

District Gazetteers of the Jlnifed Provinces of Agra ami Ouxlh^ 
Vol.X'L. 

Presd-. by the Government of India, Home Department, 
Hob, EL i'ouxpA'i'fOK. Code of statutes. Stockholm, 1901. 8®. 

Presd, by K^tngl, VetensJmps-Ahaderuie. 

EapSOIIs B. J. Indian coins and seals, Pt. YI. 

[London, 1905.] 8®. 

From the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, October 1905. 

— . On the alphabet of the Kharosthe documents. 

■ P(Ms, 1905. S®," ' . " 

B Mr ait dm tome Ides Actes dm XlVe Oongr^s International 
des Orient alistes, 

Presd by the Author. 

Eamsay, W. Decomposition of water by radium. 

Upsala, Stockholm. 1905. 8°. 

Meddelanden frim K, Vetenskapsahademiiem NobelinstiO^^^ Baud- [,, 

d': dm I/,;':', 

Presd. by the Academy. 



Ratbgeilj Friedrich. The Preservation of Antiquities, 
iated.,.from the German, etc, Cambridge^ 1905. 

RawlinsOHj George. The Sixth Great Oriental Moiiarclij or the 
Geogi*aphy, History, and Antiquities of Parthia, etc, 
Lowlon.m^^. 8 ®. 

BjELIGIOUS Systems op the World. A. contribution to the study 
of comparative Religion. A collection of addresses, etc, 
London, 1905. 8° 


Seebohni; Frederic. The Tribal System in Wales... Second edi- 
tion. London, 1904. 8^. 

Skeat, Walter. Fables and Folk-Tales froin an Eastern Forest, 
Collected and translated by W. Skeat, eto, 

Cambridge, 1901. 8°. 

Smith, W, Robertson. Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia... 
ISTew edition. With additional notes by the author and by 
Professor I. Goldziher... Edited by Stanley A. Cook. 

Lofidon, 1908. 8°. 

Sottas, Jules. Histoire de la compagnie Royale des Indes oi‘ieu- 
tales 1664-1719. ...Ouvrage accompagiie.,.d’im appendiee de 
technique navale. Paris, 1905. 8^. 

Sterling, Eev, R. A Grammar of the Arabic Language. 

London, 1904. 8®. 

Strong, Richard P. The Clinical and Pathological significance 
of Balantidium coli. Manila, 1904. 8®, 

Bureau of Govt, Laboratories, Manila, No, 26, 

^Presd, by the Bureau, 

SneSS, EdiiaxTl. The Face of the Earth. — Das Antlitz der Erde — 
,,, Translated, etc, Oxford, 1904, etc, 4°, 

Teanant, George Bremner. Lux et veritas, and other Sonnets. 
Neiv Haven, 1905. 8^ 

Yale University Prize Poem, 1905, 

Presd, by the Yale University, 

Thompson, Millett^ T. Alimentary Canal of the Mosquito. 
jBosifoH, 1905. 8°. 

From the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural Histon/, 
Vol, S2, No.6, : _ ■ ^ ■■ '* 

Presd, by ike Author, 
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Vedavyasa, [The Yajupuranam.... Edited Tby Pandit s- 

of the Aiiaiidasrania Sabha.] Poona, 1905. S® 

Anandasmma Sdnskrit Senes, No, 49, 

¥iEOgradoff, p. The Growth of the Manor. London, 1905. 8°, 

Warren, William E, Problems still unsolved in Indo-Aiyan 
Cosmology. [Netv Have7i,'] 1905. 8h 

From the Jommal of the A^ne^nca^i O^'ie^ital Society, Vol, 26, 

Presd, hy the Author, 

Wilken, Dr, G. A, Ileber das Haaropfer imd einige andere 
Trauergebrauche bei den Volkern Indonesien’s. 2 Heft. 
Amsterdam, 1886, 8*7, 8®. 

Sejpa^'atahdruch vo7i der ‘‘ Revue Coloniale IntemationaleJ'" 

Wilkinson, R. j. Malay-English Dictionary. 

Si7iga]po7^e, 1901-03. 4°. 

Withers, John William. Euclid’s parallel Postulate : its nature, 
validity, and place in geometrical systems. 

Ohiciigo, 1905. 8°. 


P^'esd, by the Yale U Oliver sity. 



VoL I, No. 10.] An BaKimmation of the JSf^am-Suiras, 2435 
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34. An Brnmination Haraprasad SlSTEr. 

Anyone wlio ceiretiilly reads the Nyaya Sutras will perceive 
that tliej are not the work of one man, of one age, of the pro- 
fessors of one science, or even of the professors of one system of 
religion. It would seem apparent that at diiferent ages philoso- 
phers, logicians and divines have interpolated various sections into 
an already- existing work on what we may, for the want of abetter 
term, call Logic. 

It is evident tliat such a book would be full of contradictions, 
inconsistencies and irreconcilable passages. So the Nyaya Sutras 
are. The Hindu Commentators from Vatsayana, in the third 
century A.i>. to Radhamohan GosvamI in the nineteenth, have 
attempted to evolve a harmonious system of Logic and Philosophy 
from the Siiti*as. The task is an impossible one, and so every 
one of them has failed, and that miserably. They have imported 
later and more modern ideas into the commentaries, hut without 
success. The acute logicians of Bengal thought it was a diffi- 
cult work; and they had recourse to various shifts to explain the 
Bbasya and other commentaries. They have changed some 
passages and imported extraordinary meanings into others. 

But unfortiiinitely the idea of studying the Sutras by them- 
selves did not occur to any one of them. JSTinety-nine per cent, of 
the manuscripts of tins work are accompanied with some comment- 
ary or other. Manuscripts giving the S uti^as only are extremely 
rare. I got one from Midnapore, and gave a copy of it to my 
friend Dr. Venis, and it was published at Benares. It is known as 
the Nyayastitroddhara. My friend Pandit YindhyeSvariprasida 
Duve got one at Benares, and he published it in the Bibliotheca 
Indica as an appendix to his edition of the Nyayavartika. This 
is known as Nyayasucinibandha. But from what I know of the 
habits of pandits, I am sure nobody has studied the Sutras by 
themselves. They have been used only as works of reference. 

I took up the Nyayasucinibandha for independent study. 
On comparing the Sutras as given there with Sutras in editions 
accompanied by commentaries, and also with the Kyayasutrod- 
dhara, I was struck with the variety of I’eadings which the Nyaya 
Sutras presented. A number of Sutras are regarded as spurious, 
The readings of a large number of Sutras are irreconcilably 
different in diiferent editions. This is not the case with tile 
Yedanta Sutras, and with the Mlmamsa Sutras, in which various 
readings are extremely rare, almost non-existent, and interpolated 
Sutras there are none. I am not speaking of the Samkhya and 
Yoga Sutras, which are comparatively modern. The difficulty 
which I feel in regard to the Nyaya Sutras was also felt about a 
thousand years ago, when Yacaspatimi§ra, who flourished about 
the end of the tenth century, twice attempted to fix the number 
of Sutras and their readings, namely, in Nyayasutroddhara, and 
in Nyayasucinibandha, both of which go by his name. If both 
are the wox'ks of one man, as they profess to be, it is apparent 
that the author did not feel sure of his ground. 
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For coiiYeiiieiice sake, I took up tlie Kya}^asucil^baud]'^a 
doited 898 Saka, 'i.e., 976 a.d., aurl tliat for Miree reasons, 
— ( I ) because it counts tbe number of Sutras, number of 
\voi*ds, and even the number of letters in tbe Nvaya Sufrjis ; (2) 
because it divides tbe Sutras into sections, each denling with a 
single topic ; ( 3) and because it is dated, and there are internal 
evidences to show that it was written by the great V"aca,spati, 
the conmientator on the six systems. I have made an Engiisli 
translation of the Sutras with as little help from the eominentaries 
as possible. 

The study of tbe Siitras makes it apparent that works of two 
different sciences have been mixed up. One is a work on 
Logic, or rather the science of Reasoning, or, as Sadajiro 
Sugiura terms it, “ science of discriminating true knowledge from 
the false ” ; and the other is a work on some sj^steni of philosophy. 
The work on Logic is confined almost exclusively to the first 
and the fifth chapters. I say almost, because some sections of the 
second chapter also may belong to the Logic part. The rest of 
the work with ahont eight Sutras in the first chapter belong to 
the philosophical part. 

Let us analyse the Logic section. This section seems to 
contain three separate treatises. The first chapter, with the 
exception of the Sutras mentioned above, constitutes the first and 
the most important treatise. It is complete in itself. The first 
Sutra enumerates the sixteen topics essential in Debate, and 
all the sixteen topics are fully treated of in the first chapter. It 
is fully self-contained, and nothing farther is needed to complete 
it. Tlie first Sutra gives, so to say, the objects and reasons for 
the science. It says that anyone who has a complete knowledge 
of the sixteeeii topics attains the highest proficiency in every 
walk of life, and the first chapter deals wdth the complete knowl- 
edge of all the sixteen topics. 

i may remark in passing that tbe science embodied in the- 
first chapter of these Sutras is not Logic, in the present signi- 
fication of the term, but Logic in its primitive and rudimentary 
stage. It may better be called the Science of Debate. And all 
the requisites of a well-regulated Debate are included in the 
sixteen topics. They are not always the requisites of the science of 
Logic, as known at present. The second treatise on Logic, embodied 
in the Sutras, is the first “ daily lecture of the fifth chapter. The 
last Sutra of the first chapter simply says that Jatis and Points 
of Defeat are many, thus leaving no room for any elaborate 
subdivision of these two topics. But the first lecture of the fifth 
chapter not only enumerates twenty-four subdivisions of the Jatis, 
but gives careful definitions of every one of them. The autlior who 
wrote the first chapter is not the author of the first Lecture of 
the fifth chapter. The last section of the first lecture of the 
fifth cliapter, which has nothing to do with definitions of the 
subdivisions of Jatis, hut which limits the extent of a fruitless 
Debate, is no part of the second treatise, and seems to be an 
addition. The third treatise consists of the second “daily lecture 
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of cliapter fiftli. It enumerates the various Points of Defeat and 
defines them. 

One of the most cogent x'easons for considering these trea- 
tises as separate, and also for considering them to be composed bj 
different authors, is the fact that the same technical tei-ms have 
been used and defined in all the thi*ee, but in very different senses. 
The Definition of Jati, as given in the first, does not cover all the 
subdivisions enumerated in the second. The terms praharanasama 
and sadhyasama are defined among the “ Semblances of Reason ” 
ill the first treatise, but these two have been differently defined as 
subdivisions of Jatis. The teinn mat am ijhd has been defined one 
way in the second and another way in the third. If all the 
three had been written b}^ one and the same person, the same 
technical terms would not receive at his hands two such wide 
-definitions. 

It is difficult to say whetlier the composition of the second 
and third treatises preceded or followed that of the first treatise^ 
which is a comprehensive woi’k on the Science of Debate. Many 
scholars hold that such comprehensive treatises generally follow 
separate and partial treatises on parts, just as the uiiacli-sutras 
and the gana-sutras preceded Pauini, and that these separate treatises 
after the composition of the comprehensive treatise, formed its 
appendices. 

One would be tempted to believe that all the sections of the 
first lecture of chapter second, with the exception of the last, 
and the first and last sections of the second Daily Lecture of that 
chapter, may he included in the Logical part, because they have a 
•direct bearing on pramana or the instruments of true knowledge, 
which forms t he first essential topic in the Science of Debate. 

'File commentators and modern pandits, in order to make 
this incoherent collection of Sutras a harmonious whole, are 
obliged to say that the HSfyayasutras consist of the enumeration, 
the definition and the examination of the sixteen topics. The 
•enumeration is complete in the first Sutra, the definition in the 
first chapter, and the examination in the other chapters. There 
would have been no cause of complaint if all this were a fact. 
The examination is, how-ever not complete. It does not comprehend 
all the sixteen topics. The topics examined in fact are the 1st, 
2nd, Srd, 15th, and 16th. The examination of others have been 
altogether omitted. If there is any, it is of a very nebulous charac- 
ter. So a complete examination of the sixteen topics is not to be 
found in the Sutras, and this is exceedingly suspicious. The 
•examinatioiis are, as a rule, examinations of the definitions given in 
Chapter I., at least so the commentators say. If so, the examina- 
tion of Jati and of tbe Points of Defeat are not really the examina- 
tion intended by the commentators. On the other hand, in the 
case of Jati, we find that the definition as given in Chapter I., 
depending simply upon homogeneity and heterogeneity, does 
not apply to a number of the subdivisions of Jatis as given in 
Chapter V. The examination of other three topics, too, contains so 
much of heterogeneous matter, besides an examination of the 
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definition, that one is tempted to say that the whole of the 
examination affair, i.e., all the chapters 11. to IV. are a;ii addition. 
So far alien t the Logic portion. 

The Pliilosophy portion has its beginning in the second Sutra of 
the first chapter. The first Sutra of Oliapter L, as has been already 
said, gives the objects and reasons of the work. And tlu'se 
objects and reasons seem to be all secular. There was no 
need for a second eminciation of tlie objects and reasons. But 
the second Sutra again enunciates them. And. in this case, 
they are philosopical and sp)iritnal. Yacaspatiinisra puts the 
two together in one section, and calls the section objects and 
reasons.'’ The commentators have tried to reconcile this double 
enunciation of objects and reasons, but without success. The 
only reasrmohle explanation of this double enunciation seems to 
be that some later writer has interpolated the vsecond Siitra with, 
a view to add philosophical sections to tlie work. The second 
Sutra contains topics which ai^e not enumerated in the iii*st, and 
the thoughtful reader is struck with the introduction of new 
matter so early as in the second Sutra. These topics are misery, 
birth, activity and fault together with “ apavarga.” The intro- 
duction of these new topics is defended by saying that they fall 
under the subdivisions of the second topic, in the first Sutra, 
namely, “ oiijects of true knowTedge.” Tlie object of true knowl- 
edge ” is a topic whicli is so vast that all the topics of the world 
may come under its subdivisions. And, as a I’esult of this, the 
interpolator has tampered with the definition of praineya (Suti.\a I. 
1*9) which is virtually an enumeration of its subdivisions, and put 
in five new topics into it. That the pranieyasutra at one time was 
different' from what it is now, is apparent from the statement of 
Hailbhadrasuri, a Jain writer, wlio in his saddarsana samneeaya 
describes the prameyaslitra in the following terms : — 

’W, (Bibliotheca Indica edition), 
or, as in the Benares edition, I’he 

oi'der of words is dife'ent; sukha or liappiness seems to have 
been included in the old pranieyasutra Sukha finds no place in 
that Sutra now and in Chapter IV., Ahnika I., the Section 13 on 
the examination of duhkha, reduces sukha into duhkha, and is not 
pi’epared to admit sukha as a separate subdivision of prameya. 
But from Haribhadra’s statement we find, that sukha was there" at 
some early time. hTow the question is, who changed the Sutras 
and why ? The answer is not far to seek. In a ivork on Logic 
prameya, as a topic, must come in. But Logic does not require a 
long enumeration of prameyas and an elaborate examination of 
their details, which are essential in philosopliy. So tlie author 
who wanted to convert a logical treatise into a system of 
philosophy, and who is responsible for the interpolation of the 
second Sutra is also responsible for this alteration in tlie 
prameyaslitra ^ The logical treatise was an ancient Hindu 
treatise, and Hindus never took an ultra-pessimistic view of the 
world. Sukha is the ultimate goal of the Mimamsakas, of the* 
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Vedantins, tile two really orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy. 
Why should Nyaya be so pessimistic? There is no reason 
for it, and it has been shown that the word snklia did at one 
time occur in the prame^msatra. The Buddhists are downright 
pessimists. To them everything is dnhkha, and it is they who 
believed that snkha was, if properly analysed, diihkha. It seems 
that the Hindu logical treatise underwent the first stage of its 
philosophical transformation in the hands of some Buddhist phil- 
osopher, and became a gloomy and pessimistic science. The second 
Sutra of the first chapter, destroying so many things successively 
and reaching to apavarga, has the appearance of Buddhistic 
teaching. They enumerate a long series of effects from false 
knowledge, and teach us that as w^e destroy effects, we perceive 
the causes, that these causes are also effects ; we destroy them and 
gi-adually we come to the original cause of all these, namely, 
false knowledge ; w^hen that is destroyed we come to nirvana. 
This is precisely the teaching of the second Sutra, though the 
enumeration is not so long. The Buddhist tradition, as we know 
it from China and Japan, distinctly says that the Logic of 
Aksapada was their handbook in logic, and that tliey added to and 
subtracted from it. The tradition is positive that Mirok mixed up 
Nyaya and Yoga, and w^e find in the present ISTyayasiitra a long 
section on Yoga in IV. 2, and one is puzzled to know why it has 
been introduced. The grounds advanced by Hindu commentators 
for itvS introduction are of the flimsiest kind. But the fact 
comes from China that Mirok mixed the two np. So some other 
Buddhist philosophers might have introduced the second Sutra 
and changed the prameyasiitra so as to suit his purpose. 

That the science of Aksapada was, for a long time, in the 
hands of the Buddhists, and, therefore, not in great favour with 
the Brahmanist, will appear from the following considerations. 
The Ramayaiia, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, and even the 
Dharmaastras dislike those who studied the Tarkasastra. 
The Vedantasiitras distinctly say that this science was not 
accepted by the orthodox. They are known as little removed 
from the Buddhists —the Buddhists are nihilists, they are half 
nihilists ( ardhavainfisika). That there was an unholy alliance 
between the JSTyiya and the Buddhists in the early centuries of 
Buddhism, is not open to grave doubts. The introduction of the 
second Sutra, the alterations in the prameyasiitra, and the 
elefinitions of misery, birfch or rebirth, activity, faults, and 
emancipation in the first chapter appear to be the work of Bud- 
dhists. The examination of these definitions occupy the whole of 
the first Lecture of the fourth chapter. 

The work underwent another transformation in the hands of 
a later Hindu sect who vigorously assailed some of the prominent 
Buddhist doctrines, both Mahayanist and Hinayaiiist. These 
assailed Sarvadgimyatavada on the one hand, and Sarvastvada 
on the other. To know who they were not, one has Simply to 
cast his eyes on the various theories that have been assailed 
in connexion with the examination of rebirth. These are 
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I But this gives us no clue to the identi- 
fication of the sect, save and except that they were non-Buddhists 
Haribhadra, however, tells ns that these were Saivas and Hai'i- 
bhadra belongs to the fifth centiury of the Christian era. 

Haribhadra’s statement is home out by two facts. Sutra 8 
Chapter I., seems to be out of place. The pramanas are defined 
in the four previous Sutras, and, all of a sudden, 'comes a Sutra 
subdividing gabda; subdivisions of gabda are unknown in other 
systems of philosophy. It is generally translated by the word 
“ dopia.” The distinctions between the Revealed Word and the 
Ox’dinary Word is peculiar to the Nyayasutras. It is not Buddhis- 
tic, because they did not know of this subdivision. And in the 
fifth centuiy, they discarded dogma altogether. Moreover the 
introduction of this Sutra explains the introduction of the section 
on the authority of the Vedas, and along with it, of a quarrel with 
the Mimanisakas on the eternity of sound. 

All this seems to be the work of a Hindu sect which we take 
to be the Saivas at the instance of Haribhadra. These are a 
compromise between the Hindus and the Buddhists. 

So the present Nyayasntras consist of three treatises on Loo-ie 
And the bit of Hindu systems of philosophy that it contained has" 
been mixed up with two other systems of philosophy, wlrieli have 
been later ly interpolated into the book. 

Even after a careful examination, I do not find the Nine 
Reasons and Fourteen Fallacies attributed to Aksapada by the 
Chinese authorities. There are chapters on fallacies and ‘ homo- 
geneity, and heterogeneity ’ play an important part in the Nvava- 
sutras. But yet no “Nine Reasons” and “Fourteen Fallacies” 
Perhaps the primitive work of Akgapada was systematised in 
very early times by another person named Gotama. But this 
IS diving too deep into the antiquity of Hindu thought, and our 
appliances are not sufficient for tlie purpose. 
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35, Optimism in Ancient Nyayet, — By Yanamali Ye;damtatib,tha. 

In tlie interesting paper “A study of^tlie Nyaya-Siitras,” 
wliicli Maliamaliopadliyaya Haraprasada Sastin read in tlie 
Asiatic Society’s Meeting' in November 1905, I was delighted to 
find him advocating, with very cogent arguments, that the origmal 
Nyaya-Siitms were not pessimistic. Nowadays Nyaya Philosophy 
means Nyayavai§esika, and the philosophic productions of the 
modern Naiyayikas are really Yaisesika Philosophy in a Naiya- 
yika garb. The terminology and the method are Naiyayika, but 
the philosophy is, nevertheless, Yaisesika. Thus the pessi- 
mism of the modeim Naiyayika is due not to his Nyaya, but to 
his Yaisesika, from which he does not know how to distinguish 
his Nyaya. The well-knowm couplet 

*1 g ii 

makes the Yaisesika salvation consist in an unconscious, pleasui'e- 
less, painless existence. This is as it should be. But when 
Srihasa makes Gotama (otherwise called Aksapada) responsible 
for a pessimistic doctrine of salvation, he seems to liave uncriti- 
cally stated the common opinion of his time. Says he — 

^r: i 

(^) W II 

(Xaisadha XVII., 7.5.) 

The following extracts from the Sarnksepa-Saiikarajaya of 
Madliavacirya will substantiate the Sastri’s view. It shows 
that even the comparatively recent Madhava was not unaccpiain- 
ted with the fact that the Naiyayika salvation was really optimis- 
tic and included an element of pleasure, though it w'^as vulgarly 
identified with the Yaisesika salvation. Whether the author 
was or was not the celebrated Madhavacarya, the minister 
of the Bukka family of Yijaynagar, is immaterial to the argument. 
For -what is contended here is that even in such a late production 
as the Saksepa §anjvara-jaya, which professedly is an abstract 
of a larger life of Saiikara, the Naiyayikas are credited with an 
optimistic view of salvation.. , 

<3isT II 
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(Saipksepa Sankara j a ja X VI., 68*-69). 

Sajjs tlie Xaijayika vaiintingly (to Saiikara) : “If yon are 
omniscient, state the diffei’ence between the theories of salTation as 
held by Kanada and by Aksapada. Otherwise give up yonr 
pretensions to omniscience.” (Eeplies Saiikara) “ According to 
Kanada, salvation is existence, where all connexion with attributes 
has been absolutely destroyed, and the soul remains like the sky. 
According to your Aksapada that salvation includes a conscious- 
ness of pleasure.” 

Sankara, the great Advaita commentator on the Brahma- 
siitras, went to Sarada-pitha in Kasmira, and befoi^e he could 
enter into the shrine, he was questioned by different philosophers 
on nice points of Indian Philosophy. Permission to enter wms 
conditional upon answering these questions rightly. The two 
couplets quoted above occur just after Sankara had successfully 
answered the atomic philosopher (Kaoada), 

From what has been said, it will be evident that though 
sfMd or ])leasure is not enumerated as a separate prameya in 
Nyayasutra (I. 1. 9), as known at present, and though section 18 
of the first ahnika of the fourth chapter recluces it to mere pain, yet 
it (pleasure) had a place in the old Xyaja Sastra., and that the 
true tradition was not lost in such out-of-the-way places as the 
_ai‘ada pitlia in Kasmira, and that only such great masters as 
Sankara were expected to know it, the tradition having been lost 
in the mainland of India much earlier. 
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36. Some Notes on the Dates of Suhandhn and Din-natja. — By 
Hakaprasad S'astri* 

Since tlie publication of an edition of tlie Vasavadatta by 
Edward Hall, in tlie Bibliotheca Indica, in 1859, the date of its 
author is taken to be either the end of the sixth century or the 
beginning of the seventh. The reason assigned by Hall for 
arriving at this conclusion is the fact that Bana in the beginning 
of the seventh century mentions Subandhu as one of his* prede- 
cessors. 

However unsatisfactory the reason might be, the Orientalists 
have accepted the above date for Subandhu. The question, how- 
ever, is still an open one; and here are facts which may be taken 
for what they are worth. 

In discoursing on the excellencies of style, Vainana, who 
belongs to the ninth century a.l>., in his Kavyalaiikara Sutra 
Yrtti, quotes a verse as an example of the excellency named 
Significance (sabhiprayatva). 

The verse or rather hemistich runs thus : — 

555irfai i 

siTclt f^T l” 

“ The celebrated son of Oandragupta, the young raja Candra- 
praksa, has become the refuge of learned men, and fortunately 
his labours are successful.” 

Commenting on this the author saj^s, that the words, ‘‘ the 
I'efuge of learned men,” are significant, because they bring to 
inind the fact that Subandhu was one of his ministers. 

Now, there were two Candraguptas in the Gupta line ; both 
were called Viki’aniaditya. The first was the founder of the 
empire and the second his gTandson. The second Oandragupta 
was a patron of learned men. Is it not likely that Subandhu 
seined under one of his sons, Candraprakaga ? 

It is an old custom among Indian sovereigns to appoint tlieir 
adult sons to rule extensive territories, and these Princes used 
to hold courts on the model of their imperial fathers This 
Candraprakasa seems to have done with Subandhu as one of 
his ministers. 

As Candi^agupta’s inscriptions range from 400 to 414 a.d., 
Subandhu must have flourished about that time, t.e.. in the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

There may be an objection to this, that in some MSS. 
the wmrd is not Subandhu but Vastubandhu. But there is no such 
name as Yastubandhu in the history of Sanskrit literature, so 
far as it is known. Yastubandhu may be a corruption of 
Yasiibandliu who flourished about this time; but he was a 
Buddhist monk who w'ould not accept office and would not be 
spoken of with favour by a Hindu writer. Yastubandhu is only, 
I believe, a scribe’s mistake for Subandhu. 
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Tiiere is a passage in Siibandlm’B own work Vasavadatta 
wbicli seems to confirm my conclusion. In tlie preface to liis 
Vasavadatta, be regTets that on tbe deatli of Vibramaditya, new 
people came to tbe front, tbe old taste for poetry was gone, and 
everyone’s band was at bis neighbour’s throat. It seems that on 
the death of Candragnpta there was a civil war, and Siibandba 
■came to grief, by supporting a losing cause. Tbe successor of 
Candragupta Vikramaditya was Kuniaragupta and not Candra- 
prakaga. 

Kern in bis ‘‘Indian Buddhism” puts down D inn aga between 
■520 and 600 a.d. Tbe Chinese think that be flourished in 
the tenth century of the Buddhist era, i.e,, between 420 and 520 
A D. Takakusu, in his paper on tlie date of Vasubandhu, has 
shown from the dotted Buddhist records left by Indian 
pandits in Chinese monasteries, that the date of Buddha’s death 
is very nearly the same as has been anived at by the Orientalists 
•of Europe, 480. B.c. 

I have got a quotation from Dihnaga’s work in Haribhadra’S 
famous work entitled “ Saddargana Samuccaya.” He says that the 

definition of Pratyak.sa or perception is he 

also says that the Buddhists believe only in two sources of right 
knowledge. It is well known that Dinnaga discarded Sabda, 
or dogma, from the sources of right knowledge, and fixed tlie 
number of these sources at two ; and Dihiiaga’s definition (»f 

Pratyaksa is known to be So the quotation is 

from Dinnaga. ■ 

Haribhadra was one of the great Jain a writers whose date 
of deatli is fixed by the universal tradition amongst the Jainas, at 
535 Yikrama samvat, i.e., 479 a.d. The dates are given in 
two Prakrta gathas, in pp. 372 and 378, vol. iv. Peterson’s 
Reports. 

A study of Haribhadra’s work confirms the idea that he 
belonged to about the fifth century a.d. He does not know 
Vedanta as a system of Philosophy. He enumerates the following 
as the six systems : — 

Bauddha, Naiyayika, Samkhya, Jaina, Vaisesika and Mimam- 
saka. But, says he, if one considei’s ISTaiyayika and Vaisesika 
to be one and the same system, to him the sixth would be the 
Carvaka, All these stamp him as flourshing before the rise of 
Vedanta and Yoga. His Mimaipsa does not show any sign that 
he knew Kumarila. 

If Haribhadra, before 479 a.d., quotes from Dinnaga and 
adopts his view as universally accepted by Buddhists, Dihnaga 
must have flourished some time before him. 

Sadajira Sugiura, who writes a monograph on Hindu Logic 
as preserved in China and Japan, says that the name of Diimaga’s 
teacher is not known. But Kern says he was a pupil either of 
Asanga or of Vasubandhu— two brothers who distinguished them- 
selves as Mahayanist writers. Takakusu places Vasubandhu in 
the reign of Skandagupta, and his son Baladitya in the seventies 
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and eighties of the fifth century a.d. This, I think, is tintenable. 
Takakusu makes two initial mistakes: (1) Skandagupta is not 
Vikramaditja but Kraniaditya ; and (2) he was not succeeded by 
Baladitya but by Piira Gupta. 

If we take the Yiknainaditya, mentioned by Takakusu to be 
Caiidiagupta, who is really called Yikramaditya in his coins, and 
Baladitya for his heir-appai’ent Kumaragupta, then the account by 
Takakusu and that by liaribhadra can be reconciled. Baladitya 
is not a proper name: it simply means ‘‘the young Sun,” the 
heir- apparent. If this view of the thing is accepted, Dinnaga,* 
the pupil either of Yasubandhu or of Asahga, would write his 
books in the first quarter of the fiftli century ; and by the time 
Huribhadra wrote, they would be well-known works. 

Oandragupta Yikramaditya seems to have had two sons — 
Oandraprakasa and Baladitya ; of these Baladitya favoured the 
Buddhists and succeeded to the throne, while Oandraprakasa was 
worsted in civil war and his minister Subaiidhii complained 
that “new men ” came to the front, the old taste for poetry was 
gone, and everyone’s hand was at his neighbour’s throat. 
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87. Formation of Netv Gades, — By R. Burn, T.O.S. 

All ill! eres ting example of tlie constant movement going on among* 
Hindu Ciistes lias recently been broiiglitto my notice. Among tlie 
nmnerons endogamons gTonps inclmled in the term Taisya oi* Baniji 
are two known as Baraliseni and Cliansenl, the members of which 
are chietiy found in the Central Doab. The former claim descent 
from the Chandravansi King Brasni, while one account of the 
latter traces their origin to Chanur, a wrestler attached to the 
Court of Baja Kans who was slain by Krisna, There seems little 
doubt that neither group is in reality of any considerable antii|uity. 
While thb Barahsenis are shopkeepers and frequently confectioners, 
they were, till recently, only allowed to sell articles made up of 
milk and curds, such as^era, harfj etc., and not sweetmeats contain- 
ing hour or grain such as puri and Jialiva. The Chausenls are 
usually regarded as a class composed of illegitimate children of 
Barahsenis or outcastes from that group. 

Two events have, however, recently happened which show 
that the Chausenis are rising in importance and now object to 
receive recruits in the usual manner. The Hindu Barahsenis 
have already I'eached the stage at which widow remariiage is no 
longer recognized vSonie members have, however, joined the 
5rya Saraaj, and a maiTiage was lately celebrated between a 
BarahsenI man and a widow of the same group. When the 
project was announced, the orthodox Hindus held a meeting and 
endeavoured to stop further proceedings, but without success. 
Two days after the marriage another meeting was held, and the 
married couple and those who aided them were soleinnly ex- 
communicated. A planted notice has been widely circulated 
directing all Barahsenis to avoid dining, marrying, drinking or 
holding any communication with those outcasted. A large feast 
was subsequently held, at which about 4,000 orthodox Barahsenis 
were present, but to which none of the guilty members were 
invited. The feeling has gone so far that some men whose sons 
had previously married into families now outcasted have re- 
called their daughters-in-law, and refuse to let them visit their 
parents. Others have turned their own daughters out of their 
houses as they are married to outcastes. 

The other case differs in nature. A Barahseni, A, has a 
daughter who was man*ied to B. B abandoned his wife and 
kept a Musalman woman by whom he had several children, and 
it was thought that he had become a Musulman, He recently 
came to A and claimed his wife, and was entertained by his 
fathei’-in-law. A has, therefore, been outcasted, and was not 
invited to the caste feast which celebrated the expulsion of those 
concerned with the remarriage of a widow. 

The question now arises, what is to become of the persons 
cutcasted ? Tip to a recent date they would have been received 
by the Chausems. This group, however, refuses to admit them, 
as an important section of it has refused to recognize widow 
marriage, and even the rest of the group look on the practice 
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with growing disfavonr. Tlie ontcastes in tlie first case tliemselves 
refuse to fie considered as Cliaiisenis on tfie ground tfi.at tlie widow 
reniariiage took place fietiveen pei’sons of tlie same caste, wliile 
degradation is only effected wliere a connection takes place fie- 
tween niemfiers of different castes. Tlie Olianseiiis refuse to 
accept A. and B, fiecause they liold tliat tlie contact with Miisal- 
mans has rendered them unfit for any relations. So far, no final 
decision has fieen arrived at, and the result is that the excommu- 
nicated persons are regarded as having no caste at all. It is not 
iniprofiafile that the persons turned out for their connection with 
the widow I’emarriage will form a separate group. 
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B8. Ascaris IiaUeons Bairix— B j Dr. Y. Linstow. Commnnicaied 
hy K. AknanpaleJ ■ (With I plate). 

Alls, tier Pars pyloriea cles Mageiis von Ealieore dugoug Qiioj 
& Gaim, Ctolf vort Manaar. 

Owen, Gatalogim of fdie Physiologmd Series of Goniparative' 
Aiuitomih London, 1833, 

Owen, Proc, Zool. Soc ^ London, YL, 1838, p.'30. 

Baird, Proc, ZooL Soc,, London, XXYIL, 1859, pp. 14S-149, 

tab, Ivi, figs. 2-2c. 

Parona, Anna!. Mtts. Oivic. Genova^ 2 ser., VIL, G-enova,, 
1889, pp, 751-761, fig. 1-3, tab. xiifi.figs, 1-16. 

Stiles n. Hassall, Intern, Paras, of the Fnr Seal, Washington, 
1899, pp. 147-151, figs. 70-75.^ 

Alls deni Magen von Ealieore dngong ; Penang, Rothes Meer, 
Avssab. 

Die Art hiess friiher /Dcam halicoris Owen, aber Owen’s 
B ezeichnnng Yom Jahre 1833 ist ein blosser Catalog-Kame ohne 
jede Beschreibnng ; anchim Jahre 1838 sagt er nnr, : ' ‘‘ in each case 
the gland' (des Mageiis yo\\ Ealieore dnegong) tims i^^ 
Ascandes, hereafter to he deserihedd'; er hat aber eine solche 
Beschreibiing nicht gegeben. 

Die erste BeBehreibung, aiicb nnter dein Fanien /tecm 
stanimt von Bairi), der die Lange des Maimcbens anf 
63*5 mm, die des Weibchens anf 82*5 mm. angiebt, and die Ynlva 
des Weibehens in | der Itorperiange vom Kopfende findet. 

Eine emgehendere Beschreibnng lieferte ei‘st Parona ; er 
giebt an, dass das Maniichen 85-115 mm. lang ist, am Scliwanzende 
s tehen |ederseits 4 prae- mid 1 post-anale Papille nnd die Spicnla 
sind lairz pdas' '.Weibeben .hat. eine Lange, von. 85-144 mm. nnd 
eine Breite. von '3* 5- mm ; . 'die Ynlva Hegt , an der Grenze vom 1. 
nnd 2 Drittel des Korpers ; die Vagina ist 6’5 mm., die Uteri sind 
29 mm. lang; eine blinddarnnirtige Yeiiangerung des Darms 
veiianft nach vorn neben dem Osophagus nnd hat der Lange 
desselhen ; Parona giebt Dnrchschnitte der Korperwandnng mit 
der Mnskiilatnr, dem Dorsalfeld nnd dem Lateralfeld, letzteres 
mit dem in ihm vorlaufenden Excretionsgefass, Dnrchschnitte der 
3 Lippen, des Osophagns, des Damns, des Blinddarms, des 
Ovarium, des Uterus nnd des Hodens. 

Stiles nnd Hassall haben die Art nicht nntersncht ; sie 
referiren iiher die Beschreihmigen Baird’s nnd Parona’s, nnd 
reprodneiren einen Theil der Ahhildnngen derselben. 

Parona’s Schilderting kann ich mehrfach erganzen nnd die 
Exemplare, welche meinen Untersnehungen zn Grnnde lagen 


[1- Dr. von Linstow tins been kind enough to send nao the accompanying 
note on the Bound Worm of the Bugong, It appears that no commu- 
nication has previously been published in German by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; bub it has been felt that tbe work of so distinguished an authority 
should be issued exactly as it was received. No student of the Nematodes 
can be ignorant of the contents of Br, vonLinstow’s numerous and invaluable 
contributions to the literature of the group, — N. A.] 
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verdanke icli dei' Giite des Dr. IST. Ankaistdale, Deputy Supermten- 
dent of t lie Indian Museum in Calcutta. 

Die Farbe der Kematoden soil ini Leben eine griinliclie sein. 
Deide Korpereiiden sind verdimut, iind Kopf uiid Sciiwanzende 
sind abgeriiiidet. 

Die Cuticiila ist in Abstiinden von 0'016 mm. regelmiissig 
quergeriiigelt ; eine grobere, tiefere Querringelung findet sicli in 
IJntferiiungen von 0-28 — 0'35 mm., iiiid in den beiden Seitenlinien 
stelien in Intei'vallen von 0'79 mm. vei’tiefte scliwarz-pigmentirte 
Querfurcben. 

Die Leitenfelder baben eine Breite von des Dui‘cbmessers 
und scbimmern als weisse Strange durcb die Oiiticula bindiircb. 

Die drei Lippen sind obne Zwiscbenlippen, Zabnleisten und 
Lofelbiidung ; die Dorsallippe ist 0'45 mm. lang und 0*48 mm. 
breit ; die grosste Breite liegt etwas vor der Mitte ; die Form ist 
gleicbmassig abgeriindet, die Pulpa bildet 2 rundlicbe Vorspx’iinge 
nacb vorn, die jeder einen kleinen fingerformigen Auslaufer nacb 
imien, nicbt weit voni Yorderrande, baben; die Papillen steben 
im vorderen Drittel und sind Aveit nacb aussen geriickt. 

Der Osopbagus ninmmt — ^ der Gesammtlange ein und ist 
0*59 nmi. breit ; der 0*51 mm. breite Darm. sendet eine bliiiddarm- 
artige Yerlangeiung nacli i^orn, die an der Dorsalseite des Osopba- 
gus verbluft und langer als die Halfte des letzteren ist. 

Das Manncben erreicbt eine Lange von 115 mm., und eine 
Breite you 3*16 mm. ; das Scbwanzende, ivelcbes xiir G esammt- 
liinge einnimnit, ist ventral eingebucbtet ; an demselben steben 
Jederseits in grossen Abstanden 4 prae- und 3 post- anale Papillen ; 
die vorderste der prae-analeii stebt 4*9 mm. vom Scbwanzende 
entfernt ; das 0*19 mm. breite Yas deferens scbAvillt 4*7 mm. vor' 
der Cloakenoffnung zu einer spindelformigen 0*62 mm. breiten 
Samenblase an ; die beiden Sbren sind fast gerade, an der Wurzel 
knoplfbrmig A^erdickt nnd 1*58 mm. lang bei einer Breite von 
0*079 mm. vSie verlaufen in einem Musculus px^otrusor, der sie mit 
einer Scbeide rings iimgiebt, und konnen von einem Musculus 
reti’actor zuriickgezogen werden. Das dickwandige Yas deferens 
ist aussen gebildet von einer Bingmuskellage, an der innen ein sebi^ 
bx*eites gekerntes Epitbel stebt; aucb der Ductus ejaculatorius bat 
im Inneim bobe gekeiiite Bpitbelzellen. 

Das Weibcben Avmd 140 mm. lang imd 3*95 xnm. bi’eit ; das 
Scbvvanzende iiimmt der gauze Tbierlange ein; die Yulva 
tbeilt die Liinge von A'orii nacb binten im Yeibaltniss von 14-29. 
liegt also an der Grenze von 1. und 2. Drittel, Die Yagina ist 
4*75 mm. lang und 0*39 mm. bi*eit; sie ist sebr dickwandig und 
lasst unter der Hiillmenibran eine breite gekeimte Bingmuskel- 
scbiobt erkennen ; dann folgt eine bomogene Lageund nacb innen 
von dieser eine Ixreite Auskleidungsinembran mit Langsleisten. 
Die Yagina tbeilt sicb in 2 Uteiu, die 1*07 mm. breit sind; uiitex' 
der dicker Hiillmembran liegt eine gekernte Ringmuskelscbicbt, 
innen von tlieser eine granulirte Lage mit kleinen Kernen und 
nacb innen von der letztern eine Scbicbt sebr kleiner by alinex* 
kugelformiger* gekevnter Korpeix^ben. Die Uteri vex*scbmalern 
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sicli am Elide anf 0-24 mm. iiiid geheii in eiii gestrecdci eifrmvniges 
Receptaciiltuii seniinis Yoii I “78 miii. Liinge iind 0-59 inm. Bmte 
liber, das an seiner Innemvand, rmidliclie gekcrnte Epitlielzellen 
tiiigd. ; danii Mgdi eine 4*^^ mm. lange rind 0'2‘1 nun, Ineite Tnlia, 
welclie atisser der Hullmembran iitir luis cinei* selu* miiclitigeii 
gekernten Riiignmsknlatnr bestelit, nnd aiif die Tuba folgt da.s 
0*S9 mm. breite, sebr lange, yielfacb gewrindene Ovarium. 

Die Eier sind kirgelrruid nnd 0*13 mm. gross ; die Scliale ist 
dick and anssen diclit mit nnregelmassigen Bindriicken bedeckt, 
die bald rnndlicli, bald viereckig, bald dreieckig nnd lialcl linieii- 
formig sind. 

Frrhlilrumg der 

Big. 1. Dorsallippe. 

Fig. 2. Mannlicbes Scliwanzende von der linkeii Seite. 

Fig. 3. Qiierscliiiiit dnrcli das Yas deferens. 

Fig. 4. Qnei’sclinitt dnrcli die Yagina. 

Fig. 5. u Uteriis-Ende ; r Reeeptacnlnin seminis; t Tuba; 
o Tbeil des Ovarium. 

Fig. 6, Quersclinitt des Uterus. 

Fig. 7. Tlieil eines Uterus- Quersclinitts (starker vergros- 
sert). 

Fig. 8. Quersclinitt der Tuba. 

Fig. 9. Tlieil eines Quei’scbnitts des Receptaeulum seminis. 

Fig. 10. Yagina mit dem Beginn der beiden Uteri. 
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39. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT VI ^ 

N.B. — The enumeration of these articles is continued from ^age 18*5 ■ 
of the Journal for 1905. 

II.— MEDIEVAL INDIA. 

42. A Hoard of Rajput coins found in the Gaehwal DiSTBiCT. 

The following analysis of a hoard of Rajput coins found at 
Lansdowne, in the Garhwal District of the United Provinces, is of 
some interest, both on account of the contents of the hoard and on 
account of the place of its discovery. 

The circumstances of the find cannot be better described than 
in the words of the owner, Major M. B. Roberts, 1/39 Garhwal 
Rifles. In a letter to the British Museum, dated 29th May, 1905, 
he says : — 

“ The following is the history of the finding of these coins: 

My Regiment is permanently stationed at Lansdowne (a 

cantonment which came into existence on 4th November, 1887) in 
the Garhwal District of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
(late North-Western Provinces). The station is situated on the 
outer range of the Himalayas between 5,000 or 6,000 feet above 
sea level, and lies just about half-way between Naini Tal and 
Mussoorie. The district is populated for the most part by Rajputs, 
who were supposed to have immigrated there from Rajputana at 
various periods up to about 1,000 years ago, I believe. On the 
22nd October last, whilst having a building site for my house ex- 
cavated on the top of the ridge, a number of these coins, ail exactly 
alike, were discovered buried in a small earthenware pot about two 
feet below the surface. Unfortunately the earthenware pot was 
broken into minute fragments by the pickaxe.” 

The coins were 157 in number ; they were of copper, often show- 
ing traces of silverplating, and they were all of the well-known 
Rajput types “ the bull and horseman.” They are distributed as 
■■follows: — 

Tom^ra Bynasty of Behli and Qanauj\ 

No. 

Sallaksa^a-Pala Deva, A.D. 978-1003.^ 

(v. Cunningham, (Joins of Mediaeval India^ 88, 

PI. IX. I) ... ... ... 5 

Anahga-Pala Deva, A.D. 1049-1079. * 

(ibid, page 85, PL IX. 4 and 5) ... 6 

Baht or By nasty of Qanauj. 

Madana-Pala Deva, A.D. 1080-1115. 

page 85, PL IX. 15) ••f 

I T]ie daces given are those of Oanningbam. 
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Ohaiihan Dynasty of Afmir and Delhi, %. 

j!>oiiieirara Deva, A.D. 1162-1166. 

page 86, PI IX. 9) ... ... 21 

Rajputs of Narivar. 

Ciialiada Deva, A.D. 1234-1255. 

(Tliomas, Pathans^ page 70, referred to but not 

illustrated in Ounningbam, op, cit. page 92) 72 

Coins not completely idenfified. 

(cf. Cunningliani, op. ciV. page 88) ... 14 

Total ... 157 


It will be seen tliat tlie coins, wlucli ai’e at tlie same time botli 
tlie most numerous and tbe latest in date, are those of Obahada 
Deva ; and it is, therefore, not unreasonable to suggest that the 
hoard was most probably concealed during his reign. 

An excellent summary of the chief events of the reign of 
Gliahada Deva is to be found in Thomas, Pafhaus, page 67ii'. His 
position seems to have been that of “ the recognised leader and 
lord paramount of the Hindu princes of Central India, struggling 
to preserve their kingdoms from the foreign invader’* (op. cit 
page 68 ) . He is described in an inscription of his descendant Gai^ia- 
pati (Yikrama 1355, A.D. 1298) as the founder of a family of 
Rajput princes reigningat Xalapura (Xarwar),^ and his coins of 
the Karwar type bear dates varying from 129aj to 1311 Yiki*ama 
(A,D. 1233-1' tr to 1254)2 ; but such of his coins as occur in tho' 
persent hoard are not of the well-known Xarwar type, and they 
would certainly seem to indicate some extension of his dominion. 
Ajmir would be a far more probable attribution for these coins, 
though the varieties of Rajput coinage have not yet been studied 
with sufficient minuteness to enable us in most cases, to deter- 
mine their diferent localities with precision.^ All that can be said 
with certainty in regard to the locality of these coins is that they 
do not belong to Xarwar, the characteristic types of which are 
quite difterent. 

As Thomas points out (page 70), the coins beaming the name 
of Ohahada Deva represent him either (1) as an independent sov- 
ereign, or (2 ) as a tributary to the Muhammadan conqueror, Shams- 
ud“din Altamsh. All the seventy-two coins of liis which are in- 
cluded in this hoard belong to the former class ; and we may 


Indian Antiquary yX'XIJ, p, 81. 

2 Cumiingham, Goins of Mediseval India, p. 90, PL X. 6-7. 

3 Ounningham (op. cit, p. 91) attributes these coins to Eanthambhoiv 
But if the chronological table given by Thomas, p. 45, is correct, Bantham- 
bhor was captured by Altamsh in Hejira 623= A.D. 1226; and Ohahada- 
deva seems not to be heard of before A.D. 1234 (Thomas, p. 67). 
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perliaps conclude tliat tlie hoard was buried in the earlier part of 
liis reign before the date of his submission to Altamsh. 

Major Roberts has noticed the tradition which is still preserved 
of immigTations of the population from Rajputana to Garhwal. 
It is extremely probable that the Muhammadan conquests were 
one of the chief causes of such immigrations ; and the hoard, which 
we have examined, may, therefore, be regarded as an historical 
record of considerable interest. 

It remains only to add that, through the generosity of Major 
Roberts, specimens of each variety represented in the hoard have 
been added to the collection of the British Museum. 

Beitish Museitm : E. J'. Rapsox. 


43. IV.— MUGHAL EMPERORS. 

Some eakjs Mughal Coins. 

(i) Akbar. 

JE. 

Weight, 306 grains. 

Size, *84 inch. 

Bate, 981 in Persian words. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Fulus of Akbar from the Dehii Mint with the title Hazrat are 
known, but this Fultis bears the full title Bar-ul^Miulk lla-zrat, 
which we^^meet on Humayun’s Fulus. 

(ii) 

154 grains. 

Size, 'i inch. ' ' . ' , 

965 in Persian -words. 

Obverse. {Zarh Fulus 

Hiss dr Firoza) 






(San-i- Nulls ad ha^tdd tva yah) 
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{SmiSWFwrihli 

Reverse, 


Nuhsad Shasht,) 



(%m) Panf), 


This Fidus (liitlierto impublislied) weighs 154 grains, and is 

ihm'efove half a Dovi or half a Ftiliis, 

Til ere is an eight-rayed star just to tlie right of si of 


(iii) Farrukhsiyar. 

M. 

Weight, 100 grams. 
Size, *75 inch. 

Mint, Bahadxir garh. ? 
No dnie. 


< ihvers 




Jicvi 






This is a new mint in copper of this king. As the word Baha- 
dur is found engraven on this Fulus, it is open to question whe- 
ther it is (1) Bahadurgarh, (2) Bahadnrpatan, or (3) Bahadiirpiir. 
J was fortunate in getting this coin as a present from my kind friend 
Mr. Oowasjee Ednljee Kotxvall of this place, along With some 
rubbings of copper F'ulus of the same king. On one of the riib- 
bi Tigs I read distinctly the mint (Bah)adurgarh. 

(iv) Jahmiddr Shah. 

jE. 

Weight, 166 grains. 

Size, ‘75 inch. 

J&f, Darn-s-Salfanat Biirhaiipur. 

Da^e, Ahad I 


Obverse, Portions of the usual leg'ends. 

( 3 ^' 

in three lines. 




-Reverse, 
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Hitlaerto coins are known to have been issued from the Biir- 
hanpOr Mint either without, or with one of its titles- — vk.^ Baldat 

'ii^h BaJ(ktt4-Fahhm^ and ' I)nr«-.s‘-5arwr This, 

mohr adds a new epithet to this mint. 

(v) Bdifiti-d-Darjot. 

, M, 

Weight, 170 grains. 

Size, *92 inch. 

Mint, Zuiat-ul-B Iliad Ahinadabad. 

Bafe, 11(31) A.H. 

Obverse. Couplet in three lines thus — 

The liifri year is at the right of the top line. 

• irii.' 

Aw 


B.everse. 


I have had a rupee similar in design to this gold mohr pre- 
sented by my kind friend Dr. Geo. P. Taylor, of Ahmadjibad. 
It was Dr. Taylor who pointed out, for the first time, that 
Ahfwul abaci, like other epithets, was associated also with the 
fille Zinat-iil-Balad (the Beauty of Towns). his intei:est- 

iiig ai’ticle on “Coins of Ahinadabad,” pages 436-437, Plate N. 
Ahdiime XX. Xo. L VI, Journal Bombay B.R. A. Society. 

F. J, Thanawala, 

Bombay, 


44. A New Ty]>E or tiib Coin\s Shuja’. 

The coin described below has recently been acquired for the 
Lucknow Museum from a find in the Banda District. 


Ohr(n'Si\ 

AIJ| Sj\ At| ^ 

Aiij 

Margin doubtful. 

ilL Weight, 143. Size, *75 incb. 


"'JR.-everse. 

1 
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E'o coins of Sbali Shiija ai^e recorded hi 1Ii(‘ (Catalogues of tlie 
Calcutta and Lahore Museums, The Britisli i\luseinn Catalogue 
describes two coins (Nos. 690 and 691). The reading of the 
new CMjin differs from these in the case of tlie reverstr There 
is no trace of a square area, and in this resjXKvt the new coin 
resembles the earlj issues of Shall Jalian. Tlie lioi'izontal mark 
below the first line is probably part of the word and tlie similar 
mark above the last line is possibly tlie eompletion of the word 
wln’cli commences in the last line, I cannot explain the letter 
read as j which comes between and in the first line. The 

reading of the last line suggests that the lower margin of the re- 
verse on both the coins described in the B.M, catalogue should 

read sbw. In Coin ISTo. 690 it is read dU ( 1 ) ( f ) which 

is historically improbable. The right margin of Coin jSTo. 691 is 
read .ibi A comparison with Coin No. 690 shows that it 

should he The top margin of No. 691 seems to 

read , which presents a difficulty. 

Bu Bijex. 


45, Ox THE Identity o.f the Coins of Gct-iabat Pabr.ic and the 
Surat MahmudIs. 

In this article I purpose submitting evidence which, in my 
opinion, goes to prove that the silver coins designated in the 
British Mnsenm Catalogue coins of ‘‘Gujarat Fabric” are iden- 
tical with those knowm to early writers under the name of “ Surat 
Mahmiidis.” 

I. From the testimony of European travellers in India in 
the seventeenth century, it is clear that in the first half of that 
century silver coins of two distinct types were current in and 
around the city of S urat. 

(a) Edward Terry, “ Chaplain to the Bight Hon. Sir 
Thomas Bow, Nnt., ” landed fimn. the good ship 
“Charles” at the port of Surat on the 25th of 
September, 1616 (A.H. 1025). In his “Voyage to 
East India,” first published in 1655, he thus 
writes : — ■ 

“ They call their pieces of money roopes, of which 
“there are some of divers values, the meanest 
“ w’-orth two shillings and three-pence, and the 
“best two shillings and nine-pence sterling. By 
“ these tfiey aceonnt their estates and payments. 
“ They have another coin of inferior value in 
“ Guzarat, called Mamoodies, about twelve-pence 
“ sterling ; both the former and these are made in 
^ ^ and some few in quarters; so that 

“ three-pence is the least piece of silver current in 
“ those countries, and very few of them to be seen. 
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■ 

...Their silTer coin is made either ro unci or 

square, but so thick as that it never breaks, nor 
“ wears outd’’ 

The meanest ’’ rupees in this passage correspond doubtless to 
the ordinary rupees issued by Akbar and Jahangir, weighing each 
about 180 gi'ains ; but the “ best ” rupees will he the heavy ones, 
from 212 to 220 grains each, that were stimek in the first few 
years of Jahangir’s reign. The ratio of the former to the latter 
would be 180: 220, or, as Terry has it, 27: 33. But besides 
these rupees a coin distinctly inferior was also current in Gujarat, 
to wit, the “ mamoody,” worth about 12c?., or a little less than 
half the ordinary rupee of that time. 

( h) Sir Thomas Herbert, who, as Secretary to the English 
Embassy to Persia, journeyed in the East from 
1627 to 1629 (A.H. 1037-9), writes in his Travels” 
regarding the money of Indostan. ” 

The current money here is pice, which is an heavy 
round piece of brass, 30 of which make one 
“ shilling. The Mamoody, which is of good 
“ silver, round and thick, stamped after the man- 
“ ner of the Saracens (who allow no images) with 
Arabick letters, only importing the King and 
‘‘ IM’aliomet, is in value one shilling of our coin ; 

and tlie Roopee, which is made also of like pure 
“ silver, is 2s. 3d., and aPardow 4s 
(o) But it is Albert de Maiidelslo, resident in Siirat in 
1638 (A.H. 1048), who gives the most precise infor- 
mation as to the money current in ‘Hhe Kingdome 
of Guzuratta.” In his Yoyages and Travels 1* he 
writes: — 

“ They have also two sorts of money, to wit, the 
“ Mamoudies and the Ropias. The Manioudis are 
“ made at Surat, of silver of a very base alley, and 
‘‘ are wortli about twelve-pence sterling, and they 
go onely at Surat, Brodra, Broitchia, Cambay a, 
and those parts. Over all the Kingdome be- 
“ sides, as at Amadabath and elsewhere, they have 
“^Ropias Chagam, which are veiy good silvei% 
“and worth lialfe a crown French mony. Their 
“small mony is of copper, and these are the 
‘‘ Peyses we spoke of, and whereof twenty-six 

“ make a Mamoudy, and fifty-four a Ropia 

“ Spanish Ry alls and Rixdollars are worth there 

“ fiyQ Manioudis The Ohequines and Ducats of 

“ Yenice are more common there (than the Xera- 
“ phins), and are worth eight and a half, and 


1 Terry : “A Voyage to East India,” edition of 1777, p. 113. 

^ Harris : “A Compleat Collection of Voyages and Travels, ” Vol. 1,, 
p. 411. ■ ■ ■ 
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‘‘ sometimes 'nine Ropias, Siirat-nioney, accord- 
‘‘ ing to the change and. the rate set on .the’ 
“ nioney.”^ 

Reckoning the French crown (ecn), the Spanish real, and 
tlie German rixdollar (reichstlialer) each at 4.9. 6ci, and the 
Italian seqaiii and Venetian (gold) ducat each at 9s. 4(1,, we arrive, 
according to the above passage, at the following values : The 
Ropia Chagam ” 27d. ; the Mahmndi, or “ Ropia, Siirat-money,” 
12^7., or 13ci or 10 Sd. or 12-4(i It thus appears that, while the 
‘‘ Ropia Ohagani, ” which is evidently the full Imperial rupee, 
stood fairly constant at 27d., the value of the Surat Mahmtidi 
iiuctuated between a minimum of 10 ‘8d. and a maximum of 13d. 
We should also bear in mind that the silver of the Mahiiiudi is 
here stated to have been inferior to that of the rupee ; also that 
the district in which the Mahmvidi passed as current coin was 
limited to the southern part of the province of Gujarat, say from 
Surat to Cambay. 

II. With what coin may we identify this Surat Mahnmdi ? Is 
it the same as the wvell- known MahmiidTi of Persia ? 

That any Persian money should have been current in Gujarat 
and. restricted there to merely the southern districts is certainly 
very improbable. 

Moreover the value of this Persian iMahmudi is given by 
Tiivernier as one-sixteenth of the Venetian secpiin, i.e,^ 7d. or 
one-eighth of the Spanish dollar, /‘ c, 6|d.^ Also in the Table of 
Equivalences prefixed to J. P[hillips]\s English Translation of 
Tavernier’s “Six Voyages'’ (1636-1667) the Persian Mahnmdi is 
entered as 8‘05d. This, then, is plainly a considerably less valuable 
silver piece than the Shrat Mahmndi ranging finni 10*Sd. to 13d, 

When treating of the Persian coins, Fryer, whose eight 
letters were written from India or Persia between the years 1672 
and 1681, states — 

“ 3 Shahees is 1 Mam. Surat ; 

2 Shahees is 1 Mamood. Persia 

When Fryer thus definitely distinguishes between the Sfii^at 
Mahmudi and the Persian, Ave may safely conclude that the two 
coins are not identical. 

III. Can the Surat Mahmudi have been a silver coin of one 
or other of the various types that were cun‘ent in Oiitch and 
Kathiawar (Kavanagai% Junagadh, and Porbandar) P 

The trade between Gujarat and Outcli, or Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, was for the most part carried on by land and not by 


L Mandelslo : “Vopgoa and Travids ” : English translation by John 
Davies, edition of 1662, p. 85, 

BalFs edition of “Travels in India by Joan Baptiste Tavernier,” 
Yol I., p. 26, n. 4. 

3 Fryer: “A New Account of East India and Persia”.; edition of 
1698. p. 213. 
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sea, and tlie influence of tliis trade -would thus be specially felt in 
tlie nortli and nortli-west portion of the province. It hence 
appears extremely improbable that any coins from Outch or 
Kathiawar should become the circulating medium in South Guja- 
rat, yet not find acceptance as currency for Ahmadabad and the 
north. 

The coins of Cutch and Kathiawar may indeed have been 
originally called ^ mahmudis,’ biit this designation soon gave 
place to the term ‘ kori,’ the name that still attaches to them. 
Accordingly, if ever current in the Surat district, they wo old, in 
all probability, have been denominated not tlie Mahmud! s but the 
Koris of Surat. 

Lastly, these Koris, like the Persian Mahmudis, were all of 
them considerably inferior in value to the Surat Mahmudi. The 
latter, we have seen, ivas reckoned at about 12d., the rupee being 
27 d., but the Cutch Kori is now, and was probably then too, ap- 
praised at 7 ’1(1, that of Junagadh at 7*3//., of Kavfinagar at 7 '65., 
and of Porbandar at 8 5//. Or, to express these relative values in 
another way, in exchange for Ks. 100, 225 Surat Mahmudis 
sufficed ; but of the Ranashai Koris of Porbandar 31S were 
required ; of the Jamshal Koris of Kavanagar, 355 ; of the Diwaii- 
^al Koris of Junagadh, 309 ; and of the Koris of Outch, 380. In 
fact it would seem that, while the Surat Mahmfidi fluctuated 
between half a rupee and a third, inclining to the Imlf, the Koii 
ranged in value between a third of a rupee and a. (]uarter, inclin- 
ing to the quarter. 

For the above I'easons the conclusion is inevitable that the 
Koii, whether of Cutch or of Kathiawar, cannot be regarded as 
identical with the Surat Mahmudi. 

IV. Weie the Sliiut Malunudis the^ s the silver coins 

of the Gujarat Saltanat?, 

Ko reason can be given why the Gujarat Saltanat coins should 
have remained cuiTent in the south of Gujarat, yet not in the 
north. Indeed, hearing in mind that during the declining years of 
the Saltanat, say, after the death of Bahadur in 1536, its coins 
probably all issued from a single mint— that of Ahmadabad — we 
may fairly a>ssume that they would survive in circulation longer in 
the Ahmadabad, or northern, districts than in the south. It seems 
inci’edible that coins struck in Ahmadabad should be superseded 
there and yet be accepted as the currency of Surat. 

It was in A.H. 980 (A.D. 1573) that Akbar conquered Gujarat 
and annexed it to his Empire. In that same year he issned coins 
in his own name from the Ahmadabad Mint, and we may safely 
affirm that thereafter he would permit no more coins to be struck in 
the name of the vanquished Sultan Muzaffar III. Save for the five 
months of A.H. 991 (AD. 1583) when Muzaifar again held the 
sovereignty of Gujarat, the minting of coins of the independent 
Saltanat must have ceased in the year 1573, thus some sixty-five 
years before Mandelsio's visit to Surat. Now it is surely most im- 
probable that during all these sixty-five years the coinage — ^never 
very plentiful — of the conquered province of Gujarat should have 
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iiiaiiitaiiied its standing as tlie recognised cni‘i*eiiey of tlie soiitlierii 
districts. ■ ^ 

We liaye already seen tliat tlie Surat- J\la,lniifidi avjis wortli just 
about foxir-nintlis of the Imperial rupee, bence, liadliotli coins been 
of equally good silver, the Mahmudi would have weighed 80 grains 
over against the 180 g'rains of the rupee. Its a, etna I weight, how- 
ever, owing to the presence of a “very base alley,” must liave been 
more than 80 grains, say between 85 and 90, Now, no silver coins 
of the Gujarat Saltanat are known of this weight : tliey are all 
either much lighter or much heavier. Of fifteen silver coins of 
Miizaffar HI. now in my possession, the weights are as follow:— 
35, 36, 67, 70, 71, 72 (four), 73, 74, 110, 111, 112, and 114 grains. 
Of these not one could by any possibility be regarded as in value 
four-fifths of a Mu gh al rupee. 

Thus we are compelled to the conclusion that the Sfirat Mah- 
niiidi was not identical with any silver coin of the Gujarat 
Saltanat. 

V. If, now, this Mahmudi current in Surat was not the Persian 
Mahmudi, nor the Outch or Kathiawar Kori, nor the Mahmudi of 
the Gujarat Saltanat, then, by the '' method of exhaustion,” it must 
have been the Coin of Gujarat Fabric — the only remaning type. 
The identity of these two is confirmed hy tlie following considexu- 
tions : — . 

(a) All the Gujarat Fabric coins bear impressed the name of 
Akbar, the conqueror of the ])i*ovince, and hence the 
Imperial Government would readily sanction the use 
of such coins for currency in a ])ortion of the Empire. 

(h) The dates on these coins, ranging, so J’ar as yet known, 
from A.H. 989 to 1027 ^(A/D. 1581-1618), bring 
them easily witliin the period to wdiich the state- 
ments made regarding the Surat Mahmudi h}^ Terry 
and Herbert and Mandelslo have reference. 

(c) One comes across these coins nowadays in the strip 

of country between Surat and Ahmadabad, but 
they are seldom found in Katluaw’ar or in North 
Gujarat. Thus it is the area in -which the Surat 
Mahmiidis were originally current that mainly sup- 
plies us at the pi’esent clay Avith specimens of Guja- 
rat Fabric coins. 

(d) And — most important of all — the average Aveight of 

these Gujarat Fabric coins which iioay come to hand 
proves to be 85 grains. Hence Ave may infer the 
original weight to have been about 90 gi*ains. Con- 
sidering both their base mateaaal and their Aveight, the 
money- value of such coins Avould bear to that of tlie 
Akbari or ordinaxy Jahangiri laxpee a ratio of just 
about 12 : 27 — the ratio afiiiuned by ]\iancl(‘.lslo to 
subsist between the Surat Mahmudi and tlie “ Ropia 
Chagain.” 

If, then, as the conclusion of the whole matter, we may regard 
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tlie Gujarat Fabric coins as identical with the Sorat Mahinudis, 
we may further uiiliesitatingiy accept as true Mandelslo's express 
statement that these coins were ‘‘ made at Surat.” For a currenej 
purely local there was a purely local mintage. The capital city of 
the province, Ahmadabad, issued imperial rupees in the very year 
of the imperial conquest ; but soon thereafter the less important 
city in the south, Surat, opened with, we may well believe, im- 
perial sanction, a mint of its own, whence for some forty years 
issued not indeed “ Eopias Ghagam ” but the Surat Mahrniidi, 
known to-day as the coins of “ Gujarat Fabric.” 

Ahmadabad. Geo. P. Taylor. 


Y.^-^MISCELLAISrFOUS. 

46. On some “ GENEALOOTCJAf. ” GOINS OP THE GUJAEAT SaltANAT. 

On the occasion of a I’ecent visit to Bombay it was my good 
fortune to visit the rooms of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the company of my kind friend Mr. Framji 
Janiaspji Tlianaw^ala. He had previously written me that in the 
Society’s cabinet he had discovered two coins of the Gnjarat Sal- 
tanat, remarkable since bearing the pedigree of the regnant Sultan 
traced back, in each case, to the founder of the dynasty. Two 
such, if we may so call them, ‘‘ genealogical ” coins of Gujarat 
have already been published, one in Thomas* “ Pathan Kings,” and 
the other in the Journal of the Bo. Br. R.A.S. LVIII. A 
description of all the four coins now known of this extremely rare 
type may prove of interest, 

j. F/de Thomas Pathan Kings,” page 352. 

M. 

Weight, 172 grains. 

JDate, A.H. 828 (by a misprint entered in Thomas as A.H. 

823), A.D. 1424-25, 

()hn'rse. 

Mvverse. 
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2. In cabinet of Bo. Br. R.A.S. Tin's coin was once looped, 
but tlie loop lias been wrenched oll‘. 

Weighty 167 grains. 

Date, wanting. 

Obverse, In square. 

o<>>bx 

Margins quite illegible. 

Beverse, 

e) W-iJf 

3. In cabinet of Bo. Br. R.A.S. Tliis coin is looped. 

M. 

Weight, 188 grains. 

Date, A.H. [8]65, A.D. 1460-61. 

Ohi^erse. 

SjUtf iiy^sxjo 

Id ... ... 

On tbe last line tlie first word is probably 

Beverse, 

aJJU 

j U d jf 

This is the earliest Gujarat coin yet known bearing the phi'ase 
Alib tb© Truster in Allah, the Gracious. 
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4. Vide Jour Bo. Br. R.A.S,, ISV LVIIL, page ; 334, 
Plate IV. 


Weight, 130 grains. 

Date, A.R, 933, (A. D. 1526-27). 


and 


Obverse, 

jSl1sl/c ji ^ l ^ 

Part of tliis legend is worn, but it is probable tbat the coin 
bore at this par b the words 


Revey^se, 


JllA < 2 s 4 .® V ./0 JJLw 

srr 

Thus the legend, beginning on the obverse, is continued on the 
reverse. 

This most interesting coin was very kindly presented to me 
four years ago by Mr. H. Velson Wright, I.O.S. 


In connexion with these four genealogical ” coins in silver, 
refei*ence may be made to a bullion coin of allied type, struck by 

JV.B. — The following Genealogical Table includes all the kings 
of the Gujarat Saltanat whose names occur on any of the five 
coins : — 

2. — MuzafEar I., H. 810-813. 

. , 1 ■ 

1. — Muhammad L, H. 806. 

3. — Ahmad I., H. 813-846. 

r' ■ 

4. — Muhammad IL, H . 846-855. 


5."~ Qutbaldin Ahmad II., 6.' — Mahmud L, H. 863-917. 

H. 855-8d3. 

7. — Muzaffar IL, H. 917-932. 

8. -— Bahadur, H. 932-943. 
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Mahiiiild I ill A.H. 863 (A.I). 1458-59), in which his relatioiisliip 
to the two preceding Sultans is indicated. The coin is .flgtired 
on Plate II (iShis. ■ 15c, 155) of the Jonr. Bo. Br. R'A.S 
Fo. Will.. ^ I.:: ,'.v' 

Its legends read as follow;— 

Obverse, 

j UieJf 

' Meverse. 

wJiii 

i<L2» «j>>4.2svo ^^} 

Air e^daJUit 


Ahviadahad, 


CtKO. P. Taylor. 
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